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Arr. I.— Memoirs, illustrative of the Life and Writings of John 
Evelyn, Esq. F.R.S. Author of the‘ Sylva, &c. &c. Com- 
prising his Diary, from the Year 1641 to 1705-6, and a Se- 
lection of his familiar Letters. To which is subjoined, the 
private Correspondence between King Charles I. and his Secre- 
tary of State, Sir Edward Nicholas, whilst his Majesty was in 
Scotland, 1641, and at other times during the Civil War; also 
between Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, and 
Sir Richard Browne, Ambassador to the Court of France, in 
the time of Charles I. and the Usurpuation. e whole now 
first published, from the original MSS. im two vols. Edited 
by William Bray, Esq. Fellow and Treasurer of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. London. 1818. 


THE excellent person whose aufo-biography is now for the first 
time made public was eminently happy in this respect, that 

he was born in that country, place, and condition of life which best 
suited his moral and intellectual nature. Never had any one more 
cause to be thankful for all the accidents of his birth. For, omit- 
ting what the Grecian philosopher reckoned among his felicities, 
that he was born a man and not a woman, it was the good fortune 
of Evelyn to be an European, not the native of any degraded region 
of the earth; au Englishman, not the subject of a despotic govern- 
ment or a feeble state; of an ancient, honourable, and opulent 
house ; established in a part of England where he could partake the 
delights of a country life which no man ever loved more dearly, and 
the advantages of science and society that the metropolis affords, 
which no man could estimate more justly or more entirely enjoy. 
Add to these blessings that he was trained up in the genial feelings 
of a generous and constitutional loyalty, and in the healthful princi- 
ples of the church establishment, not jaundiced by the bitter spirit 
of political or puritanical discontent. He was happy also in the time 
in which he flourished. The age of Charles [l. was as nicely 
adapted to Evelyn’s temper and peculiar talents, as the noonday of 
chivalry to Edward the Black Prince, and his chronicler Froissart. 
Had he lived in these days he might have held a respectable rank 
among chemists or mineralogists; but there would not have been 
room for him to distinguish himself above his contemporaries, so 
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as to stand forward in after-times among the most conspicuous of 
his generation. Nor is there perhaps now the same delight in the 
ursuit of physical science as there was, when its wide regions lay, 
ike a vast continent newly discovered, to invite and to reward re- 
search. 

His diary, or Kalendarium, as he himself intitled it, begins in the 
year 1641, but he has prefixed to it some notices of his family and 
earlier life. Richard Evelyn, his father, of Wotton, in the county 
of Surrey, possessed an estate estimated at about 4000/. a year,* 
‘ well wooded and full of timber.’ He was a man of singularly 
even mind, in whom his son could never call to mind the least 
passion, or ‘inadvertence ; in his habits of life ascetic and sparing, 
and one that was never known to have been ‘ surprized by 
excess.’ It is possible, though Evelyn himself intimates no such 
suspicion, that his ascetic habits-were carried to excess, and injured 
his health, for his hair, which was ‘ inclining to light,’ and there- 
fore the less likely early to have become gray, grew hoary by the 
time he was thirty years of age, and he died at middle age of 
dropsy, ‘ an indisposition (says his son) the most unsuspected, being 
a person so exemplarily temperate,’ but which, perhaps, his man- 
ner of life may have induced. John, the second of three sons, was 
born at Wotton, October 31, 1620. At four years old he was 
taught to read by the parish schoolmaster, whose school was over 
the church porch, and at six his picture was ‘ drawn in oil by one 
Chanterell, no ill painter.’ If this portrait, as is not unlikely, be 
preserved in the family, it should have been engraved for the pre- 
sent work; it would have been very interesting to compare the coun- 
tenance of such a person in childhood, in the flower of years, when 
his head was engraved by Nanteuil, and in ripe old age, when he 
sat to Sir Godfrey Kneller. When he was eight years old, at 
which time he resided with his maternal grandmother, he began to 
learn Latin at Lewes, and was afterwards sent to the free-school 
at Southover, near that town. His father, who would willingly 
have weaned him from the fondness of his grandmother, intended 
to place him at Eton, but the boy had been so terrified by the re- 

rt of the severe discipline there, that he was sent back to Lewes. 

oor Tusser’s account of Eton, which he undoubtedly had in his 
mind, was quite sufficient to justify him. 





* « To give an instance of what store of woods and timber of prodigious size, there 
were growing in our little county of Surrey, (the nearest of any to London,) and plen- 
tifully furnished both for profit and aa, sufficient grief and reluctaney I 

it) my own gase had standing at Wotton, and about that estate, tiny 
now were worth 100,000/. since of what was left my father (who was a great pre- 
server of wood) there has been 30,000/. worth of timber fallen by the axe, and the fury 
of the late hurricane and storm; now no more Wotton, stript and naked, and ashamed 
almost to own its name.’—Sylva, book iii. ch. 7. F 
yrom 
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From Paul’s I went, to Eton sent, 
To learn straightways the Latin phrase, 
Where fifty-three stripes given to me 
At once I had; 
For fault but small, or none at all, 
It came to pass thus beat I was ; 
See Udall, see, the mercy of thee 
To me, poor lad! 


No such inhumanity, we may be assured, would be perpetrated 
at Eton while Sir Henry Wotton was provost, and Evelyn, who 
says that he afterwards a thousand times regretted his perverseness, 
lost much in not being placed under this admirable man, by whom 
his disposition and talents would have been justly appreciated and 
cherished. 

Evelyn lost his mother when he was fifteen. He describes her 
as ‘of proper personage; of a brown complexion, her eyes and 
hair of a lovely black, of constitution inclined to a religious melan- 
choly, or pious sadness; of a rare memory and most exemplary 
life ; for economy and prudence esteemed one of the most conspi- 
cuous in her country.’ Her death was occasioned by excessive 
grief for the loss of a daughter, and perhaps for the previous un- 
happiness of that daughter, who was married to one of the worst of 
men. In the following year he was entered at the Middle Temple, : 
though he continued at school, and in 1637 was placed as a fellow 
commoner at Baliol College, Oxford. At school he had been 
very remiss in his studies till the last year, ‘ so that I went to the 
university,’ he says, ‘ rather out of shame of abiding longer at school, 
than from any fitness, as by sad experience I found, which put me 
to relearn all that I had neglected, or but perfunctorily gained.’ 
Here he was placed under no less notorious a person than Brad- 
shaw, ‘ nomen invisum, says Evelyn, ‘ yet the son of an excellent 
father, beneficed in Surrey. 1 ever thought my tutor had parts 

enough, but as his ambition made him much suspected of the col- 
lege, so his grudge to Dr. Lawrence, the governor of it, whom he 
afterwards supplanted, took up so much of his time, that he seldom 
or never had the opportunity to discharge his duty to his scho- 
lars.’ The pupil however found a fellow collegian named James 
Thicknesse, who was disposed to study with him, from ‘ whose 
learned and friendly conversation he received great advantage,’ and 
with whom in consequence he. formed a lasting intimacy. The 
university was then exceedingly regular under the discipline which 
Laud had established as chancellor. Had Laud been born a gene- 
ration earlier, or a generation later, how high and undisputed a re- 
putation would he have raised by his munificent love of letters, and 
his conscientious discharge of the duties of his office! but, unlike 
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Evelyn, he had fallen upon the most unhappy age in which his mor- 
tal lot could possibly have been cast. 

While at Oxford Evelyn was ‘ admitted into the dancing and 
vaulting school,’ and began also to ‘ look on the rudiments of mu- 
sic,’ in which, he says, he afterwards arrived to some formal know- 
ledge, though to small perfection of hand, because he was so fre- 
quently diverted by inclinations to newer trifles.” During the last 
year of his residence his younger brother came to be his chamber- 
fellow. They soon removed to the Middle Temple, and before 
they had been there three months their father died, ‘ retaining,’ says 
Evelyn, ‘ his senses and piety to the last, which he most tenderly 
expressed in blessing us, whom he now left to the world and the 
worst of times, whilst he was taken from the evil to come. Thus 
we were bereft of both our parents in a period when we most of all 
stood in need of their counsel and assistance, especially myself, of a 
raw, vain, uncertain, and very unwary inclination; but so it pleased 
God to make trial of my conduct in a conjuncture of the greatest and 
most prodigious hazard that ever the youth of England saw. If I 
did not, amidst all this, peach my liberty, nor my virtue, with the 
rest who made shipwreck of both, it was more the infinite goodness 
and mercy of than the least discretion of mine own, who now 

t of nothing but the — of vanity, and the confused 
imaginations of young men.’ signs of the times were then too 
evident to be mistaken ; the palace at Lambeth had been assaulted 
by a rabble; and libels and invectives scatterec-about the streets 
‘ to the reproach of government and the fermentation of our since 
distractions.’ Evelyn had been present at Strafford’s trial, where 
* the lords and commons, together with the king, queen, prince, and 
flower of the noblesse, were spectators and auditors of the greatest 
malice and the greatest innocency that ever met before so illustrious 
an assembly,’ and he had seen ‘ the fatal stroke which severed from 
its shoulders the wisest head in England—to such exorbitancy were 
things arrived:’ he now therefore determined to absent himself from 
a state of things which ‘ gave umbrage’ (fearful suspicion) ‘ to wiser 
than himself that the calamities of England were but yet in their 


His intention was to ‘ overtake the leagure then before Gennep,* 
on the Waal,—a place which having been greatly strengthened by 
the Cardinal Infante D. Fernando, in 1635, was at this time be- 
sieged* by the French and Dutch. He landed at Flushing, pro- 
ceeded to Dort, and taking waggon from thence to Rotterdam was 





* There is a full account of the siege in the great work of Aitzema, a man who, with 
extraordinary patience, compiled materials for the History of the United Provinces 
Se ee Le on any Oue of his brothers was mortally 

at this siege. ° : 
‘ burried 
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* hurried there in less than an hour, th it be ten miles distant, 
so furiously did these foremen drive.’ Dutch are not so cele- 
brated for the celerity of their motions in these days. On the way 
to the Hague he observed ‘ divers leprous poor creatures dwelling 
in solitary huts on the brink of the water, and permitted to ask the 
charity of passengers, which is conveyed to them in a floating box 
that they cast out.’ Perhaps this is the latest notice of lepers in 
Europe being thus thrust apart from the rest of mankind, and Hol- 
land is likely to be the country in which the disease would continue 
longest. At the Hague he visited the Queen of Bohemia, a woman 
who, more than any other princess of her age, seems to have won 
and deserved the admiration of all who knew her. Her 
chamber was then hung with black, and she was keeping a fast-day 
for her husband’s death with as little to console her in any earthly 
prospect of the future as in looking back upon the past. 

Evelyn did not reach Gennep till four or five days after it had 
or he was, however, complimented by being received a 
volunteer in Captain Apsley’s , and took his turn in ‘ watching 
on a horn work, and trailing a pike,’ till the fortifications were re- 
paired. He found himself on ‘ hot service for a young drinker,’ 
and after a week’s stay he took his leave, being pretty well satisfied 
with the confusion of battles and sieges, ‘ if such,’ he says, ‘ that of 
the United Provinces may~be called, where their quarters and en- 
campments are so admirably regular, and orders so exactly ob- 
served, as few cities exceed it for all convenience.’ He remained 
about three months in the Netherlands and then returned to Eng- 
land. Among the remarkable things which he had noticed in his 
journal during this journey, is the case of a woman who had been 
married five and twenty times, and was then prohibited from mar- 
rying again, ‘ yet it could not be proved that she had ever made any 
of her husbands away, though the suspicion had brought her divers 
times to trouble.’ He was purtheuianty pleased with Antwerp, and 
with nothing more than ‘ those delicious shades and walls of stately 
trees which render the fortified works of the town one of the 
sweetest places in Europe.’ Long will it be before any traveller 
can again speak of the delicious shades and stately trees of Ant- 
werp! Carnot, in preparing to defend the place, laid what were 
then its beautiful environs as bare as a desert. The remark which 
he makes upon the view from the tower of the cathedral is curious. 
‘ The sun,’ he says, ‘ shone exceeding hot, and darted its rays with- 
out any intermission, affording so bright a reflection to us who were 
above, and had a full prospect of both land and water about it, 
that I was much confirmed in my opinion of the moon’s being of 
some such substance as the earthly globe consists of; perceiving all 
the adjacent country, at so small a horizontal distance, to — 
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such a light as [ could hardly look against, save when the river and 
other large waters within our view appeared of a more dark and 
uniform colour, resembling those spots in the moon supposed to 
be seas there, according to our new philosophy, .and viewed by op- 
tical glasses.’ 

On his return to England he studied a little, but ‘ danced and 
fooled more.’ But this was no age for vanities. The civil war 
broke out, and Evelyn went with his horse and arms to join the king 
at Brentford, but he was not permitted to remain there, (this is 
the phrase he uses,) because the retreat of the royal army, which 
immediately took place, would have left him and his brothers ex- 

d to ruin without any advantage to his Majesty. He retired to 
his brother’s house at Wotton, and began to improve the gardens; 
when the Covenant was pressed he absented himself, but finding it 
‘ impossible to evade the doing very unhandsome things,’ he ob- 
tained the king’s licence to travel, and set out for a longer journey, 
accompanied by his old fellow collegian Thicknesse. ‘Twice at the 
very outset had this journey well nigh proved fatal: mistaking the 
tide as they came before Calais, in weather which was ‘ snowy and 
untoward enough,’ they struck on the sands with no little danger; 
and crossing an overflown stream on the way to Boulogne, in dark- 
ness, and in a storm of rain, hail, and snow, his horse slipt and had 
almost been the occasion of his perishing. 

The churches upon the continent hold the first place among 
those rareeshows by which the curiosity of a young English travel- 
ler is invited. Evelyn was much amused with the treasures at St. 
Denis, which contained at that time some of the most remarkable 
relics, true and false, any where in existence: among the latter were 
a likeness of the Queen of Sheba, Solomon’s drinking cup, Judas’s 
brass'lanthorn, and Virgil’s stone mirror; among the former Charle- 
magne’s set of chess men, ‘ full of Arabic characters.’ There were 
also ‘ the effigies of the late French kings in wax, like ours in West- 
minster, covered with their robes, with a world of other rarities.’ 
Paris appeared to him, for the materials the houses are built with, 
and its many noble and magnificent piles, one of the most gallant 
cities in the world: he describes it ‘ large in circuit, of a round 
form, very populous, but situated in a bottom environed with gentle 
declivities, rendering some places very dirty, and making it smell as 
if sulphur were mingled with the mud.’ This odour, for which 
certainly the nature of the ground was not in fault, provoked the 
spleen of Peter Heylyn, who had visited France some years before 
Erelyn, at a time of life when ‘ both his wits and fancies (if ever he 
was master of any) were in their predominancy.’ ‘ This I am con- 
fident of,’ he says, ‘ that the nastiest lane in London is frankincense 
and juniper to the sweetest street in thiscity. ‘The ancient by-word 
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was (and there is good reason for it) I/ destaint comme la fange de 
Paris: had I the power of making proverbs I would only change 
al destaint into il puit, and make the by-word ten times more ortho- 
dox. The fortifications of this town are but trifles,—the only 
venom of the streets is a strength unto it more powerful than the 
ditches or the bulwark of St. Martins, It was therefore not un- 
judiciously said of an English gentleman, that he thought Paris was 
the strongest town in Christendom, for he took strong in that sense 
as we do in England when we say such a man hath a strong breath. 
These things considered it could not but be an infinite happiness 
granted by nature to our Henry V. that he never stupt his nose at 
any stink, as our chronicles report of him; otherwise, in my con- 
science, he had never been able to keep his court there. But that 
which most amazed me is, that in such a perpetuated constancy of 
stinks, there should yet be found so large and admirable a variety— 
a variety so special and distinct, that any chemical nose, (I dare lay 
my life on it,) after two or three perambulations, would hunt out 
blindfold each several street by the smell, as perfectly as another 
by his eye.’ Paris is now less obnoxious to this reproach than many 
other places ; and the three stinking cities of Europe are Lisbon, 
Edinburgh, and Geneva. 

The garden of the Tuileries Evelyn describes as rarely con- 
trived for privacy, shade, or company. It had then some ‘ curio- 
sities’ so much in French taste that it is wonderful they should not 
have been preserved, a labyrinth of cyprus, and an artificial echo 
redoubling the words distinctly, and never, he says, without some 
fair nymph singing to it. ‘ Standing at one of the focusses which 
is under a tree or little cabinet of hedges, the voice seems to de- 
scend from the clouds; at another as if it was under ground.’ 
During the reign of the sovereign people, the commune ploughed 
up the turf in these gardens to plant potatoes there, and. they 
planted potatoes also in the parterres! The taste of Evelyn's 
age, which continues to be the taste of the French, and having 
rooted itself in their habits and literature is likely, notwithstanding 
all their versatility, to continue indelible, was exemplified wherever 
he went. The Archbishop of Paris in his garden at St. Cloud had 
a Mount Parnassus, not indeed so costly a plaything as the elabo- 
rate toy of Titon du Tillet, but a grotto ‘ or shell-house’ on the top 
of the hill, with a fair cupola, the walls painted with the muses, 
many statues placed about it, some of which were antique and good, 
and within ‘ divers water-works and contrivances to wet the specta- 
tors.’ At Cardinal Richelieu’s villa, the arch of Constantine was 
painted on a wall in vil, as large as the real one at Rome, so well 
done that even a man skilled in painting may mistake it for stone 
and sculpture. The sky and hills which seem to be between the 
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arches are so natural that swallows and other birds, thinking to fly 
through, have dashed themselves against the wall.’ With all his 
feelings for nature Evelyn had not advanced beyond his contem- 
poraries in taste, and he was heartily pleased with the ‘ agreeable de- 
ceit,’ as he calls it, ‘ of a painted river which eked out the apparent 
limits of a Parisian garden. ‘The Luxembourg gardens he speaks 
of as a paradise, and says that he had taken extraordinary delight in 
its sweet retirements. ‘The Duke of Orleans at that time inhabited 
the palace, and kept tortoises in great numbers. The Duke would 
not permit the wolves to be destroyed upon his domains, in conse- 
quence of which they became so numerous in the forest of Orleans 
as often to come and take children out of the very streets of Blois! 
In our own days Stolberg noticed a similar effect of this prepos- 
terous passion for the chase,—cats were prohibited in the island of 
Ischia Lane they should destroy the game, and when these useful ani- 
mals had been extirpated the rats became so numerous that infants 
were not safe from them in the cradle. 

Proceeding from France into Italy Evelyn notices with praper 
English feeling the disgusting sight of the gally-slaves at Marseilles, 
who, it seems, were made a show for the gratification of strangers ! 

* We went to visite the Gallys being about 25; the Captaine of the 
Gally Royal gave us most courteous entertainement in bis cabine, the 
slaves in the interim playing both loud and soft musiq very rarely. 
Then he shew’d us how he commanded their motions with a nod and 
his whistle, making them row out. The spectacle was to me new and 
strange, to see so many hundreds of miserably naked persons, having 
their heads shaven close and having onely high red bonnets, a payre of 
eoarse canvass drawers, their whole backs and leggs naked, doubly 
chayn'd aboyt their middle and leggs, in couples, and made fast to their 
seates, and al] commanded in a trise by an imperious and cruel] seaman. 
One Turke he much favor’d, who waited on him in his cabin but with 
no other dress than the rest, and a chayne lock’d about his leg but not 
coupled. This gally was richly carv'd and gilded, and most of the rest 
were very beautifull. After bestowing something on the slaves, the 
captain sent a band of them to give us musiq at dinner where we 
lodged. I was amaz’d to contemplate how these miserable catyfs lie in 
their gally crowded together, yet there was hardly one but had some 
occupation by which, as Jeigure and calmes permitted, they gat some 
little monye, insomuch as some of them have, after many years of cruel 
servitude, been able to purchase their liberty. Their rising forward 
and falling pack at their oare is a miserable spectacle, and the noyse 
of their chaines with the roaring of the beaten waters has something of 
strange and fearfull to one unaccustom’d to it. They are rul’d and 
chastiz’d by strokes on their backs and soles of thejre feete on the least 
disorder, and without the least humanity; yet are they chereful and 
full of knavery.’—pp. 70, 71. ; 

Here he and his companions ‘ bought umbrellas against the 

heats,’ 
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heats,’ a precaution so novel for an Englishman at that time as to 
be noticed among the memorabilia of their journey. It is little 
more than half a century since they have been in general use ‘ against 
the rain’ in this country, and persons are yet living who remember 
the indignant ridicule which their first appearance excited in the 
populace. ‘They embarked at Canes for Genoa, narrowly escaped 
shipwreck in doubling the point of Savona, and enjoyed a foretaste 
of Italy in the land-breeze which carried with it ‘ the perfumes of 
orange, citron, and jasmine flowers for divers leagues seaward,’ a 
circumstance which affected Evelyn with so much delight that he 
recurs to it more than once. ‘ If ever,’ says Lassels, ‘ I saw a 
town with its holiday clothes always on, it was Genoa.’ Evelyn 
saw it in its beauty, before its bombardment by the French, and 
never, he says, was any artificial scene more beautiful to the eye, 
nor any place for its size, so full of well-designed and stately 
palaces. But ‘ the sudden and devilish passion’ of a sailor here 
gave him a fearful sample of the Italian temper; the fellow was 
plying them for a fare, when another boatman interposed and took 
them in,—enraged at this, the tears gushed out of his eyes, he bit 
his finger almost off by the joint, and held it up to the other as an 
assurance to him of some bloody revenge if ever he came near that 
part of the harbour again. ‘The man perhaps felt himself wronged 
as well as supplanted; but Evelyn observes that though it was 
“ made a gally-matter’ to carry a pointed knife, Genoa was never- 
theless more stained with horrid acts of revenge and murder than 
any one place in Europe, or haply in the world. _1t was, perhaps, 
this temper of the Genoese which made Louis XJ. when he was 
asked what he would do with Genoa if it were at his disposal, 
reply, that he would give it to the Devil. Labat, who is always 
lively and always asdiiciiien: says, that the inbabitants call their 
city Gena instead of Genoa, telle est leur aconomie: ils rognent 
tout jusqu’aux paroles—and he ascribes the invention of wafers to 
Genoese eeconomy. ‘ On pesa les lettres, le poids en rdgle le prix. 
Les Genois ont trouvé le secret d’écrire beaucoup, et de payer peu 
pour le port. Iis se servent d’un papier aussi fin que notre papier 
la serpente, écrivent menu, serré et laconiquement ; ne font ni 
complimens, ni enveloppes; et comme les cachets quelques qu’ils 
soient ne laissent pas de peser, ils se servent d'une certaine piate 
rouge et dure, on f humecte avec un peu de salive, et on en touche 
légérement Uendroit du papier, ou l'on applique sur le champ le 
cachet, et la lettre se trouve fermée, comme si on y avoit mis un peu 
decolle. J'ai rté de cette pate, rien n'est meilleure, et ne pese 
moins.” From db caine passage it would appear that wafers were 
not known in France when he published his Voyages d’ Espa 
a talie 
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Italie im 1731. But they were certainly no new discovery when he 
saw them at Genoa in 1706. We have in our possession letters 
with the wafers still adhering which went from Lisbon to Rome 
twenty years before that time, and Stolberg observes that there are 
wafers and wafer-seals in the museum at Portici. 

Evelyn noticed in the Genoese a very different character from 
that parsimony for which Labat swears at them; he speaks of the 
magnificent expenditure of the merchants, who, as there was 
little or no land in which they could invest their property, ex- 
pended it in marble palaces and costly furniture. He admired 
their floors of red plaster, which became so hard and received so 
high a polish, that it might have been mistaken for porphyry, and 
he wondered that it was not used in England for cabinets and 
rooms of state. It is indeed surprising that notwithstanding the 
appalling frequency of fires we should continue to floor our 
houses with wood, as if to render them as combustible as possible. 
The aviary in the gardens of Prince Doria’s palace pleased him as 
realizing Bacon’s desire, who said he liked not such places, ‘ unless 
they were of that largeness that they might be turffed, and have 
living plants and bushes set in them that the birds might have 
more scope and natural nestling, and no foulness appear on the 
floor. ‘Trees of more than two feet in diameter were growing in 
this prodigious cage, ‘ besides cypress, myrtles, lentiles, and other 
rare shrubs, which serve to nestle and perch all sorts of birds, who 
have air and place enough under their airy canopy, supported with 
huge iron work stupendous for its fabric and its charge.’ Lassels 
says, that ‘ to make the poor birds believe they are rather in a 
wood than in a prison, the very cage hath put even the wood itself 
in prison.’ It is about an hundred paces long, ‘ and fetcheth in a 
world of laurel and other trees.’ This was indeed a splendid 
aviary, and yet but a splendid folly, effecting that by constraint 
which might have been accomplished so much more easily by 
better means. Any garden may be made an aviary without caging 
it in, by affording to the birds food and protection ; for it is sur- 
prizing how soon the shyest birds may be taught to come to the 
hand that feeds them. We have seen wild-ducks come in flocks 
to a lady’s call, and the water-hen hurry to the same voice with as 
much alacrity as the barn-door fowl. 

In his progress through Italy Evelyn’s attention, according to the 
fashion of his age, was chiefly attracted by palaces and pictures, 
gardens and museums, Pic ue beauty was then so little re- 

arded that Misson advises a traveller not to go on purpose to the 
) sealers islands unless he had a great deal of leisure: for he 
says, * there is nothing very rare or extraordinary in them. A man 
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who never saw but very ordinary things of that nature would doubt- 
less admire these islands if he were suddenly transported thither, 
but they would never produce the same effect upon one that has 
seen a little of the world.’ Thus he spoke of them, thinking of the 
islands alone, without the slightest reference to the glorious scenery 
by which they are surrounded; nor were they in his estimation more 
interesting for standing in the Lago Maggiore than they would have 
been in Whittlesea mere! But Evelyn, notwithstanding his taste for 
grottoes, parterres, and vistas, had a true feeling for better things ; 
and when he got out of the trammels of art was fully capable of 
enjoying the world of nature. The following description will be 
read with pleasure, though it should remind the reader of a sublimer 
picture in Burnet’s Telluris Theoria Sacra. 

‘ Next morning we rod by Monte Pientiv, or, as vulgarly called, 
Monte Mantumiato, which is of an excessive height ever and anon peep- 
ing above any clowds with its snowy head, till we had climbed to the 
inn at Radicofany built by Ferd* the greate Duke for the necessary re- 
freshment of travellers in so inhospitable a place. As we ascended we 
entered a very thick, solid, and dark body of clowds, w°® look’d like 
rocks at a little distance, which lasted neare a mile in going up; they 
were dry misty vapours, hanging undissolved for a vast thicknesse, and 
obscuring both the sun and earth so that we seemed to be in the sea 
rather than in the cloudes, till, having pierced through it we came into 
a most serene heaven, as if we had been above all human conversation, 
the mountaine appearing more like a greate island than joyn'd to any 
other hills, for we could perceive nathing but a sea of thick clouds 
rowling under our feete like huge waves, ever now and then suffering 
thee top of some other mountaine to peepe through, which we could 
discover many miles off; and betweene some breaches of the clouds 
we could see landskips and villages of the subjacent country. This 
was one of the most pleasant, newe, and altogether surprizing objects 
that I had ever behold. 

* On the sum’it of this horrid rock (for so it is) is built a very strong 
Fort, garrison’d, and somewhat beneath it is a small towne ; the provi- 
sions are drawne up with ropes and engines, the precipice being other- 
wise inaccessable. At one end of the towne lie heapes of rocks so 
strangely broaken off from the ragged mountaine as would affright one 
with their horror and menacing postures. Just opposite to the inn 
gushed out a plentifull and most useful fountaine which falls into a 
great trough of stone, bearing the Duke of Tuscany’s armes. Here we 
din’d, and I with my black lead pen tooke the prospect.’—vol. i. p. 88. 

At Rome he was what he calls very pragmatical, by which he 
means very busy in going over the regular course of sight-seeing. 
He engraved his name ‘ amongst other travellers’ in the globe of 
St. Peter’s cupola, and had the honour, by the special desire of a 
Dominican friar, of standing godfather to a Turk and a Jew,—a 
remarkable instance of liberality in the friar, unless he doubted the 
sincerity 
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sincerity of his neophytes, and thought a heretic sponsor good 
enough for them. Naples he resolved to make ‘ the non ultra of 
his travels ; sufficiently sated, he says, ‘ with rolling up and down, 
and resolving within myself to be no longer an individtem vagum, 
if ever I got home again, since from the report of divers expe- 
rienced and curious persons I had been assured there was little 
more to be seen in the rest of the civil world after Italy, France, 
Flanders, and the Low Country.’ The persons who pronounced 
this opinion must have had little curiosity with their experience, 
or little experience with their curiosity, The satiety which Eve- 
lyn confesses is one which every traveller must sometimes have 
experiencéd, in an hour of exhaustion, when he feels the want of 
that comfort and that perfect rest, one of which can only be 
enjoyed in his own country, and the other in his own house. 
But the appetite soon returns for that living knowledge which tra- 
velling imparts, and so was it with Evelyn. Finding at Venice an 
English ship bound for the Holy Land, be determined to visit 
Syria, Egypt, and Turkey, engaged for his passage, and laid in his 
sea-stock; but to his great mortification the vessel was pressed for 
the service of the state to carry provisions to Candia, then newly 
attacked by the Turks. 

Journals and books of travels are among those works which ac- 
quire by time more value than they lose : they are the subsidiaries 
of history, and preserve the memory of many things which history 
disdains to notice, as trifling while they are trivial, but which be- 
come objects of curiosity when they are obsolete and ancient. 
Among the preposterous fashions of the Venetian women Evelyn 
remarks that they wore very long crisped hair of several streaks 
and colours, which they made so by a wash, dishevelling it on the 
brims of a broad hat that had no crown, but in its place a hole 
through which they put their heads, and they were seen at the 
windows drying their party-coloured tresses in the sun. This 
seems to have been peculiar to Venice. Lassels, speaking of the 
Italians in general, says the women wash their heads ‘ weekly in 
a wash made for the nonce, and dry them again in the sun to make 
their hair yellow, a colour much in vogue Tose among the ladies.’ 
It was the age of coloured beards in England. The princesses 
and beauties of chivalrous romances have usually golden or flaxen 
hair, and for this reason, that when those romances were written 
all highborn persons were of unmixed Teutonic blood. The pre- 
dilection which the southern poets of the seventeenth century show 
for the same colours must be explained by this fashion of staining 
the hair. 

Here Evelyn suffered for the indiscreet use of the hot-bath after 
the oriental fashion: going out immediately into the city -* 
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had been rubbed down and all his pores were , it cost him 
one of the greatest colds he ever had in his life. He speaks of the 
striking silence of Venice, a city in which there was no rattling of 
coaches nor trampling of horses, and where nothing disturbed the 
singing of the nightingales which were kept in every shop: shut- 
ting your eyes, he says, you would imagine yourself in the country. 
A man had lately come to his death there by a most uncommon 
accident; he was doing something to the famous clock in the 
square of St. Mark, ‘ celebrated next to that of Strasburg for its 
many movements ;’ and while thus employed be stooped his head 
just in such a place and in such a point of time, that the quarter- 
boy struck it with his hammer, and knocked him over the battle- 
ments. Here and at Naples criminals were executed by a ma- 
chine like the guillotine. At Padua he was elected Syndicus Ar- 
tistarum, the greatest honour which could be conferred on a 
stranger in that University, from which, however, he excused him- 
self because it was ‘ chargeable,’ and would also have interfered 
with his intended progress. There he learnt to play on the 
theorbo; bought for winter provision three thousand weight of 
grapes and pressed his own wine, ‘ which proved excellent ;’ and 
in consequence, as he supposed, of drinking it according to the 
custom cooled with snow and ice, was seized with an angina and 
sore throat, which had nearly proved fatal; but ‘ old Salvatico 
(that famous physician) made him be cupped and scarified in the 
back in four places, which began to give him breath and conse- 
quent life, for he was in the utmost danger.’ There too he at- 
tended the famous Anatomy Lecture which was ‘ celebrated with 
extraordinary apparatus, lasting almost a whole month.’ During 
this ‘ famous course’ three bodies were dissected ; those of a man, 
a woman, andachild. ‘The one, he says, ‘ was performed by 
Cavalier Vestlingius and Dr. Jo. Athelsteinus Leonznas, of whom 
I purchased those rare tables of veins and nerves, and caused 
him to prepare a third of the lungs, liver, and nervi serti par with 
the gastric veins, which I sent into England, the first of that kind 
which had been sent there, and, for aught | know, in the world. 
When the Anatomy Lectures, which were in the mornings, were 
ended, I went to see cures done in the hospitals; and certainly, as 
there are the greatest helps and the most skilful physicians, so 
there are the most miserable and deplorable objects to exercise 
upon ; nor is there any, I should think, so powerful an argument 
against the vice reigning in this licentious country, as to be spec- 
tator of the misery these poor creatures undergo.’ 

Having now been two years in Italy he prepared for his return, 
in company with Mr. Abdy, ‘a modest and learned man’—Waller 
the poet, then ‘ newly gotten out of England, after the parliament 
had 
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had extremely worried him, for attempting to put in execution the 
commission of array’—and one Captain Wray, ‘ son of Sir Chris- 
topher,’ whose father had been in arms against his Majesty, and 
therefore, says Evelyn, by no means welcome to us. He calls him, 
however, elsewhere, a good drinking gentleman. They crossed 
the Simplon by a track which, according to the report of the natives, 
went above the line of perpetual snow, but which, like the present 
road, brought them down upon Brigue. Evelyn was indisposed 
when they arrived at the end of a day’s journey at a place called 
Neveretta, by the head of the lake of Geneva. ‘ Being extremely 
weary,’ he says, ‘ and complaining of my head, and finding little 
accommodation in the house, I caused one of our hostesses daugh- 
ters to be removed out of her bed, and went immediately into it 
whilst it was yet warm, being so heavy with pain and drowsiness, 
that I would not stay to have the sheets changed; but I shortly 
after paid dearly for my impatience, falling sick of the small- 
pox as soon as | came to Geneva,—for by the smell of frankin- 
cense, and the tale the good woman told me of her daughter having 
had an ague, I afterwards concluded she had been newly recovered 
of the small pox.’ He seems, however, to have erred in supposing 
that this was his punishment for consenting to sleep in unclean 
sheets ; for it appears that he was at the time sickening with the 
disease, and the day after he reached Geneva, he was constrained 
to keep his chamber, with such pains in the head as if his very eyes 
would have dropped out, and a stinging over the whole body ; he 
had the disorder favourably, notwithstanding bad treatment before 
it was understood, and worse after it had declared itself. 

Evelyn repeats the so often repeated assertion, that the Rhone 
passes through the lake of Geneva with such velocity as not to 
mingle with its waters. Of all the fables which credulity delights to 
believe and propagate, this should appear the most impossible to 
obtain credit, for the Rhone, when it enters the lake, is both of the 
colour and consistency of pease-soup, and it issues out of it per- 
fectly clear, and of so deep a blue that no traveller can ever have 
beheld it without astonishment. Evelyn had seen it in both places, 
and yet repeats the common story, which had it been fact instead 
of fable, would have been less remarkable than the actual and as 
yet unexplained phenomenon of its colour at Geneva. Adultery 
was then punished with death in that city. Among other military 
exercises he saw ‘ huge baliste or cross-bows shot in, being such 
as they formerly used in wars before great guns were known: they 
were placed in frames, and had great screws to bend them, doing 
execution at an incredible distance.’ Having reached Paris, re- 
joiced that he was gotten so near home, and meaning to rest there 
before he went farther, he past the only time in his ‘ whole life that 
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was spent most idly,’ but soon recovered his better resolutions and 
learnt the German and Spanish tongues, now and then, he says, re- 
freshing my dancing and such exercises as I had long omitted, and 
which are not in much reputation amongst the sober Italians.’ He 
frequented a course of chemistry, and M. Mercure began to teach 
him on the late, ‘ though to small perfection ;’ and having become 
intimate im the family of Sir Richard Browne, the British resident 
at the court of France, and sat his affection on a daughter of the 
family, he married her in the fourteenth year of her age, he being 
seven and twenty.—She lived with him, happy in his love and friend- 
ship, fifty-eight years and nine months, and was then left a widow; 
and when in her will she desired to be buried by his side, she 
speaks thus of her excellent husband: ‘ his care of my education 
was such as might become a father, a lover, a friend and husband 
for instruction, tenderness, affection and fidelity to the last moment 
of his life, which obligation I mention with a gratitude to his me- 
mory ever dear to me; and [ must not omit to own the sense I 
have of my parents care and goodness in placing me in such wor- 
thy hands.’ 

About three months after his marriage he was called into Eng- 
land to settle his affairs, leaving his wife with her parents. This 
was in the autamn of 1647, and on his arrival be saw the king at 
Hampton Court, and gave him an account of several things which 
he had in charge. Charles was then in the hands of his enemies. 
Evelyn remained in England ull the conclusion of that tragedy, 
and after unkingship, as he calls it, had been proclaimed, he ob- 
tained a passport from Bradshaw for France. Having occasion to 
visit England again in 1650, he made the same passport serve for 
his return, as he could no longer procure one without taking the oath 
to Cromwell’s government, which he had determined never to do. 
—Rather indeed than submit to it, he once counterfeited a pass, 
and luckily he found at Dover that ‘ money to the searchers and 
officers was as authentic as the hand and seal of Bradshaw himself.’ 
Evelyn never mentioned the name of Bradshaw without coupling 
with it some opprobrious epithet; he abhorred his political conduct, 
and evidently did not like his personal character. But Bradshaw 
perhaps had some feeling of good-will towards him, as. one to 
whose family he was obliged, and whose worth he knew ; and ap- 
prehending no danger from him would not willingly molest him 
for his loyalty. ithout some such protection he would hardly 
have escaped without molestation, connected as he was so directly 
with the royal party. He seems to have waited in France for the 
result of the last great effort of the Royalists; for a few weeks after 
the battle of Worcester he resolved to leave that country finally 
and return to England. For this resolution there were both — 
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and political motives. The estate of his father-in-law at Deptford 
was suffering much for want of some person to secure it from the 
usurpers, so that to preserve this property, and take some care of 
his other concerns, he was advised to reside on it, and compound 
with the government. Charles authorized him to do so, and charged 
hun also with the perilous commission of corresponding with him 
and his ministers, a commission peculiarly dangerous, because his 
close counection with Sir Richard Browne exposed him so naturally 
to suspicion. Fortunately for him and for the nation, while Crom- 
well lived there was so little hope of overthrowing him, that no 
bold designs were undertaken ; and after his death none were re- 
quired to accelerate the destruction of a government which was 
manifestly falling to pieces of itself. 

After he had been a few months in Saat and put his affairs 
in order, he sent for his wife. Colonel Morley, then one of the 
council of state, who had been his school-fellow, gave him a pass 
for her, wrote to the magistrates aud searchers at Rye to shew her 
all civility at her landing, and did him many other civilities which 
he notices as a great matter in those days. The vessel in which 
she embarked passed through the Dutch fleet, and was mistaken 
for a fishing vessel,—thus she escaped capture. Evelyn himself 


was less fortunate, when having left his wife with her mother, Lady - 


Browne, at Tunbridge, because the small-pox was rife in and about 
London, he went on to prepare for their reception. Near Brom- 
ley, at a place called the ‘ adele Oak,’ two fellows struck him 
from his horse, took away his sword, and dragged him into a thicket 
a quarter of a mile from the highway, where they robbed him, tied 


his feet, bound his hands behind him, and then set him upright _ 


against an oak and left him, swearing that if he made any outcry, 
they would return and cut his throat, an operation which one of 
them would have performed upon the spot, had it not been for his 
companion. After two hours painful exertion, he succeeded iu 
turning his hands palm to palm, and was then enabled to loose him- 
self. "Phey robbed him of some valuable jewels, which he recovered, 
and one of the fellows was shortly taken. As Evelyn did not wish 
to hang him, he would not appear against him, especially when 
it was uuderstood that his father was an honest old farmer in Kent. 
He was charged with other crimes and condemned, but was re- 
prieved to a more miserable end; for refusing afterwards to plead 
upon some fresh charges, he underwent the peine forte et dure. 
Lady Browne died in the ensuing month, and Evelyn obtained per- 
mission to have the burial service performed at her funeral, after 
it had been seven years disused at Deptford church. Perhaps this 
was one of those acts of kindness for which he was beholden to 
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Morley, for these were the high days of fanaticism when no church 
was permitted to be open on Christmas day. 

Sit Richard Browne being so decidedly what m the gentle lan- 
guage of the Puritans was called a malignant, his interest in the 
estate at Deptford, great part of which was held in lease from the 
crown, had been sequestered, and sold. Evelyn now purchased it, 
as Charles had authorized him to do, with a promise that if ever it 
should please God to bring about his restoration, he would secure 
the property to him in fee-farm. It cost him £5500, and a few 
days after the purchase was completed, the following entry appears 
in his journal: ‘This day I pax all my debts to a farthing. O 
blessed day! And now he commenced that undisturbed and. even 

course of life which might almost be considered as realizing the 
fairest ideal of human felicity, so happy was it for himself and his 
family, so useful to his generation, and so honourable in the eyes 
of just posterity. 

The estate at Sayes Court, when it became bis property, was 
wholly upadorned, consisting of one entire field of an hundred 
acres in pasture, with a rude orchard and a holly bedge. He began 
unmediately to set out an oval garden.—‘ This was the 
of all the succeeding gar dens, walks, groves, enclosures, and planta- 
tions there;’ and he Slemed an orchard, ‘ new moon, wind west.’ 
The house was out of repair; he made large additions to it, ‘to 
my great costs,’ he says, ‘ and better I had done to have pulled all 
down at first, but it was done at several times.’ Dr. Hammond 
used to speak of a certain man who, when he was upon his death-bed 
enjoined his son to spend his time in composing verses, and culti- 
vating a garden, because he thought that no temptation could creep 
into either of these employments. The good man seems uot to 
have considered that it is very easy to compose such verses as shall 
be very mischievous ; or perhaps he de upon the virtuous 
principles of the son whom he thus advised; but he was right iu 
recommending gardening as a wholesome and ‘delightful 
for spare time. It may be too much to say of it, as has been said, 
that it is the purest of human pleasures; but it was ina garden that 
man was placed when he came pure from the hand of his Creator, 
and it is in gardens that they who are blest with means and oppor- 
tunity may create an image of Eden for themselves, as far as earth 
is now capable of the resemblance. An Eden of Evelyn’s inven- 
tion, indeed, would have differed widely from Milton’s ; his scheme 
of a Royal Garden comprebended knots, trayle-work, parterres, 
compartements, borders, banks and embossments, labyrinths, dedals, 
cabinets, cradles, close-walks, galleries, pavilions, porticos, lanterns 
and other relievos of topiary and hortulan architecture ; fountains, 
jettos, cascades, piscines, rocks, grotts, crypt, mounts, precipices 
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and ventiducts ; gazon-theatres, artificial echos, automate and hy- 
draulic music. No wonder he should think that ‘it would still 
require the revolution of many ages, with deep and long experience, 
for any man to emerge a perfect and accomplished artist gardener!’ 
It is probably to himself that he alludes in saying a person of his 
acquaintance spent almost forty years, ‘in gathering and amassing 
materials for an hortulan design to so enormous an heap as to fill 
some thousand pages, and yet be comprehended within two or three 
acres of ground ; nay, within the square of less than one, (skilfully 
planned and cultivated,) sufficient to entertain his time and thoughts 
all his life long, with a most innocent, agreeable and useful em- 
ploynsent.” 

Ornamental gardening had never flourished in England. While 
the castles of the great were strong-holds, there was no room for 
it; and much of what had been done during fourscore years of 
prosperity, was either destroyed during the civil wars, or in conse- 
quence of them had fallen to decay. ‘The gardens of Theobalds 
seem to have been the finest im this country at that time, belie 
this princely seat was pulled to pieces by the Levellers. Evelyn 
remembered to have seen cypresses there cultivated with the greatest 
care, and probably the first which were reared in Great Britain. 
Exotic animals as well as trees were introduced there, a camel 
stable, sixty-three feet in length, is mentioned im the description of 
the buildings ;—in that age attempts were made to naturalize the 
camel in Europe,—there were no less than eighty at Aranjuez, but 
even in that climate the experiment failed. ‘There stil exists, 
though in decay, the moss walk which formerly made part of the 
gardens of 'Theobalds,—a singular and beautiful scene, where Eli- 
zabeth held counsel with Burleigh,—where James revolved his 

lans for preserving the peace of Europe, and Charles played with 
is children, or lent too easy an ear to the counsels of his queen. 
About thirty years ago, and before the storm had made a breach 
through the old elms by which it was overshaded, we remember this 
singular walk, in its beauty ;—the only remains of all which ren- 
dered Theobalds the favourite palace of two succeeding sovereigns. 
It is surprizing that the elms escaped when the palace was destroyed 
by parliament in spite even of the commissioners’ report, that it 
was ‘ an excellent building, in very goud repair, by no means fit to 
be demolished.’ But these commissioners were unfortunately 
bound to add that its materials were worth §275/. 11s.; and there- 
fore demolished it was, that the money might be divided among the 
army. All the royal palaces were marked for the same fate, and 
many of the woods were cut down; the few trees at Greenwich 
were felled, those in St. James’s Park narrowly escaped, and in 
Hyde Park, Evelyn notices in his diary, that every coach was made 
te 
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to pay a shilling, and every horse sixpence, by the sordid. fellow 
who had purchased it of the state——So much did the people gain 
by its transfer from the crown into the hands of an individual ! 
Poor as our art of gardening was before the troubles n, it 
was necessarily neglected during their continuance, and when Evelyn 
began his horticultural pursuits there were no models for imitation 
in his own country, and other countries afforded him none but 
what were bad in themselves, or inappropriate to the’ English 
climate. He speaks with great delight of a large walk in some 
gardens of the Grand Duke of Florence, ‘ at the sides whereof 
several slender streams of water gush out of pipes concealed under- 
neath, that interchangeably fall into each other’s channels, making 
a lofty and perfect arch, so that a man on horseback may ride 
under it and not receive one drop of wet.’ This he thought one of 
the most surprising magniticences he had ever seen. Sir Henry 
Wotton has also noticed this ‘ continual bower and hemisphere of 
water as au invention for refreshment, surely far excelling all the 
Alexandrian delicacies, and pneumatics of Hiero.’ Nothing could 
be more delightful under an Italian sun,—there it is a splendid 
luxury, suitable to a glorious climate,—but for the English garden 
it might be convenient as a dry walk when it rained, far more fre- 
quently than any gratification could be derived from its coolness 
and its shade. In thirsty countries, therefore, the fountain is the 
most appropriate of all embellishments, and its sound, whether 
gurgling from a spout, or falling in showers from a jet, the most 
grateful of all symphonies. Rapin allots one book of the four of 
which his poem consists, to fountains and water-works. 
‘ Imprimis medio fons constituendus in horto, 

Qui salientis aque, tubulo prorumpat ab arcto, 

Plurimus, et vacuas jactu se libret in auras, 

Quasque accepit aquas, colo, ventisque remittat.’ 

Even the wretched taste with which fountains are commonly de- 

signed is forgiven for the sake of the refreshment which they impart. 


But dolphins with icicles pendant from their open mouths, Tritons 


with frozen conchs, and naked naiads in the nudst of an icy basin, 
are too obviously incongruous, aud have nothing to compensate for 
their absurdity. Our climate is as little suitable for statues and 
sculptured vases, the beauty of their surface is soon corroded and 
defaced with weather stains: but how poor is the French style of 
gardening if it be deprived of its water-works and its marbles! 

In that age however the French genius was lord of the ascen- 
dant. De rerum nostrarum elegantia, says the French Jesuit 
Rapin, fonge potiori jure predicare possumus quam poeta Venu- 
sinus, 

Venimus ad summum fortune ; 


ue in 
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in iis presertim que spectant hortorum elegantiam, rurtsque 
amenitatem. And he writes a chapter to prove not only that 
France was of all countries the fittest for gardening, but that the 
French fashion of gardening was of all others the most perfect. 
Sir William Temple had heard of the Chinese taste, and thought 
favourably of it, ‘ but,’ he says, ‘ I should hardly advise any of these 
attempts in the figure of gardens among us; they are adventures of 
too hard achievement for any common heads; and, though there 
may be more honour if they succeed well, yet there is more dis- 
honour if they fail, and ‘tis twenty to one they will; whereas in 
regular figures ‘tis hard to make any great and remarkable faults.’ 
Accordingly he decided that among us the beauty of planting con- 
sisted in ‘ certain proportions, symmetries, or uniformities, our 
walks and our trees ranged so as to answer one another, and at exact 
distances.’ It seems that the first use to which the principle of the 
kaleidoscope was applied was that of assisting invention, by pro- 
ducing new combinations of symmetrical forms for parterres aud 
grave walks. But however fantastic may be the arrangement of 
the parterres, and into whatever shapes the hedges and unhappy 
evergreens may be clipt, the flower-garden has still its fragrance 
and its gaiety, and affords a pleasure of its own which is certainly 
not diminished by a consciousness of the presence of art. 

But if Evelyn was misled in ornamental gardening by the taste 
of his age, there was nothing to mislead him in that useful branch 
of the art which supplies the table with its purest luxuries, and 
which in his time received considerable improvement. Some 
curious facts in the history of horticulture are found in his dcetaric. 
It was scarcely an hundred years, he tells us, since cabbages were 
introduced from Holland into this country, one of the Sir Anthony 
Ashleys, of Wiburg St. Giles, in Dorsetshire, being the first person 
who planted them in England,—the family then has deserved well 
of its country, notwithstanding it produced so great a as 
Shaftsbury. It bad not been very long since artichokes were cul- 
tivated in Italy, after which they were for some time so rare in Eng- 
land, as to be sold for crowns a-piece. We have not learnt from 
the French to eat this noble thistle, as Evelyn calls it, as a sallad ; 
nor from the Italians to stew it till its tough leaves become edible. 
The cucumber within his memory had been accounted ‘ little bet- 
ter than poison;’ the melon was hardly known till Sir George 
Gardiner, coming from Spain, brought it into estimation; when its 
ordinary price was five or six shillings. Much has been added to 
the catalogue of esculents since Evelyn's time, but some things on 
the other hand have fallen into disuse. The bud of the sunflower 
before it expands was then drest like an artichoke and eaten as a 
dainty ; the root of the minor pimpinella, or small Burnet saxifrage, 
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dried and pulverized, was preferred by some persons to any kind of 
pepper, aid the pounded seeds of the nasturtium were thought 
preferable to mustard. Evelyn praises the milky or dappled thistle; 
either as a sallad, or boiled, or baked in pies like the artichoke ; it 
was then sold in our herb-markets, but probably for a supposed vir- 
tue in consequence of its name Carduus Maria, or our Lady's 
milky thistle, which made it be esteemed a proper diet for nurses. 
‘The bur also he calls delicate and wholesome, when young. The 
young leaves of the ash were a favourite pickle, —but of all his dain- 
ties that which a reader of the present age would be least willing 
to partake would be ‘ the small young acorns which we find in the 
stock-dove’s craws,’ and which are ‘ a delicious fare, as well as those 
incomparable sallads of young herbs taken out of the maws of par- 
tridges at a certaim season of the year, which gives them a prepara- 
tion far exceeding all the art of cookery.’ They were certainly valiant 
eaters in those days, and one who admired such sallads might have 
sat down with Hearne to a Northern Indian's feast. He had a 
wicked taste in wines also: ‘ who almost would believe,’ he says, 
‘ that the austere Rhenish, abounding on the fertile banks of the 
Rhine, should produce so soft and charming a liquor as does the 
same vine, planted among the rocks and pumices of the remote 
and mountainous Canaries ?’ and in another place he observes that 
the grape of the Rhine has produced in the Canaries a far more 
delicious juice than in its own country. We have no reason to 
believe that the Rhenish wines have improved or the Canarian 
ones degenerated during the last century, and the inhabitants of the 
Rhingau might then as now boast with truth in the words of their 
favourite song, over the glass, 
* In ganz Europa, thr herren zecher 
Ist solch ein wein nicht mehr’ 

But if Evelyn’s taste in wine was bad, the use he made of it was 
worse ; witness the receipt in his Sylva for making a cheap ink,— 
‘galls four ounces, copperas two ounces, gum-arabic one ounce: 
beat the galls grosly and put them into a quart of claret’ The 
reader will remember Major-General Lord Blayney’s advice always 
to boil hams im hock. 

* O fortunatos nimium bona si sua ndérint 
Horticolas !” 

Evelyn exclaims in the joy of bis enthusiasm for horticulture ; 
and quoting from Milton the lines which describe ‘ the first em- 
press of the world regaling her celestial guest,’ he observes exult- 
ingly, ‘ thus the hortulan provision of the golden age fitted all 
places, times, and persons ; avd when man is restored to that state 
again, it will be as it was in the beginning.’ Yet, he adds, ‘let none 
imagine that whilst we justify our subject through all the topics of 
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ic, we would in favour of the sallet, dressed with all its pomp 
and advantage, turn mankind to grass again, which were ungrate- 
fully to neglect the bounty of heaven, as well as his health and 
comfort.’ It is, he says, a transporting consideration to think that 
‘ the infinitely wise and glorious Author of nature has given to 
plants such astonishing properties ; such fiery heat in some to warm 
and cherish, such coo/ness in others to temper and refresh, such 
pinguid juice in others to nourish and feed the body, such quick- 
ening acids to compel the appetite, and grateful vehicles to court 
the obedience of the palate, such vigour to renew and support our 
natural strength, such ravishing flavour and perfumes to recreate 
and delight us ; in short such sp/77' uous and active force to animate 
and revive every faculty and part, to all the kinds of human, and I 
had almost said, heavenly capacity too. What shall we add more? 
Our gardens present us with them all ; and whilst the shambles are 
covered with gore and stench, our sallets escape the insults of the 
summer fly, and purify and warm the blood against winter. If 
Evelyn’s mind had not been well regulated, and his feelings always 
under the controul. of a cool and steady judgement, his predilec- 
tions would have led him to a vegetable diet, and he would have 
been the Maecenas of his contemporary Thomas Tryon. The 
great modern example of this diet is the well-known Sir Pythagoras 
Phillips, knight, ex-sheriff, and mayor in posse, editor of the 
Monthly Magazine, author of a Confutation of the Newtonian 
Theory, and of a Walk to Kew. The physical effects have been 
largely exemplified in this worthy personage. . The moral effects 
upon the temper, however, have not been so favourable; for though 
the humane knight is the founder of a society for abolishing the 
punishment of death, he has declared in his magazine, that brewers 
who put unlawful ingredients in their beer, ought to be boiled in 
their own coppers. In justice, however, to the vegetable diet, 
which might otherwise be brought into discredit by this unfortu- 
nate case, it ought not to be concealed, that though Sir Pythagoras 
abstains; like a Brahmin, from meat, we have been credibly in- 
formed that he eats gravy with his potatoes. 

Fanaticism was triumphant in this poor country when Evelyn 
took possession of his delightful retreat: insanity ayd roguery are 
natural allies, and in the game which was then played in political 
life, knaves were the best cards in the pack. Fortunately for the 
family at Sayes Court they were not troubled by a fanatical mi- 
nister. ‘ The present incumbent,’ says Evelyn, ‘ was somewhat 
of the Independent, yet he ordinarily preached sound doctrine, and 
was a peaceable man, which was an extraordinary felicity in this 
age.’ Now and then too an orthodox man got into the pulpit. 
Upon occasions on which the minister durst not officiate according 
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to the form and usage of the Church of England, such as christen- 
ings and churchings, Mr. Evelyn had the ceremony performed in 
his own house by one of the silenced clergy; and when in the 
progress of fanatical intolerance. all forms were prohibited, and 
most of the preachers were usurpers, ‘1 seldom,’ he says, ‘ went 
to church on solemn feasts, but rather went to London, where 
some of the orthodox sequestered divines did privately use the 
Common Prayer, administer Sacraments, &c,, or else I procured 
one to officiate in my own house.’ It is remarkable that the Di- 
rectory, of which so many thousands must have been printed, 
should be at this time so uncommon a book that few persons, per- 
haps even among those who spend their life with books, have ever 
seen it. ‘On Sunday afternoon he frequently stayed at home to 
catechize and instruct his family, those exercises universally ceasing 
in the parish churches, so as people had no principles, and grew 
very ignorant of even the common points of Christianity, all devo- 
tion being now placed in hearing sermons and discourses of spe- 
culative and notional things.’ ‘The following extracts show stri- 
kingly the spirit of those unbappy times. 

‘4 Dec. Going this day to our Church I was surpriz’d to see a 
tradesman, a mechanic, step up; I was resolv’d yet to stay and see 
what he would make of it. His text was from 2 Sam. “ And Benaiah 
went downe also and slew a lion in the midst of a pit in y* time of 
snowe ;” the purport was, that no danger was to be thought difficult 
when God call’d for the shedding of blood, inferring that now y* Saints 
were call’d to destroy temporal governments, with such stuff; so dan- 
gerous a crisis were things come to.” 

‘7. This day came forth the Protectors Edict or Proclamation, 
prohibiting all ministers of the Church of England from preaching or 
teaching any schgles, in which he imitated the Apostate Julian ; with 
y® decimation of all y* royal parties revenues thro England.’ 

* Now were the Jews admitted. 

‘25. There was no more notice taken of Christmas day in churches. 

‘1 went to London where Dr. Wild preach'd the funeral sermon of 
Preaching, this being the last day, after which Cromwell's proclamation 
was to take place, that none of the Church of England should dare 
either to preach or administer Sacraments, teach schoole, &c. on paine 
of imprisonment or exile. This was y* mournfullest day that in my 
life I had seene, or y* Church of England berselfe since y* Reformation ; 
to the greate rejoicing of Papists and Presbyterians. So pathetic was 
his discourse that it drew many tears from the auditory, Myself, wife, 
and some of our family receiv’d y* Communion; God make me thank- 
full who hath hitherto, provided for us the food of our soules as well 
as bodies! The Lord Jesus pity our distress’d Church, and bring back 
the captivity of Sion! 

* | went to London to receive the B. Sacrament, the first time the 
Church of Engl¢ was reduced to a chamber and conventicle, so sharpe 
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was the persecution. The Parish Churches were fill’d with Sectaries 
of all sorts, blasphemous and ignorant mechanics usurping the pulpets 
every where. Dr. Wild preach’d in a private house in Fleet Street, 
where we had a greate meetin of. zealous Christians, who were gene- 
raly much more devout and religious than in our greatest prosperity.” 

‘2 Nov. There was now nothing practical preached or that pressed 
reformation of life, but high and speculative points and straines that 
few understood, which left people very ignorant and of no steady prin- 
ciples, the source of all our sects and divisions, for there was very much 
envy and dncharity in the world! God of his mercy amend it! Now 
indeed that 1 went at all to church whilst these usurpers possess’d the 
pulpets, was that I might not be suspected for a Papist, and that tho’ 
the Minister was Presbyterianly affected, he yet was as J understood 
duly ‘ordain’d and preach'd sound doctrine after their way, and besides 
was an humble, harmlesse and peaceable man.’ 

*6 Aug. Our Vicar declaim’d against y* folly of a sort of enthusiasts 
and desperate zealots, cull'd y* Fifth Monarchy Men, pretending to set 
up the kingdome of Christ with the sword. ‘To this passe was this age 
arriv’d when we had no King in Israel.’ 

*25 Dec. I went to London with my wife, to celebrate Christmas 
Day, Mr. Gunning preaching in Exeter Chapell. Sermon ended, as he 
was giving us y* holy sacrament the chapell was surrounded with soul- 
diers, and all the communicants and assembly were surpriz’d and kept 
prisoners by them, some in the house, others carried away. It fell to 
my share to be confin’d to a roome in the house, where yet I was per- 
mitted to dine with the master of it, y* Countesse of Dorset, Lady 
Hatton, and some others of quality who invited me. In the afternoone 
came Col. Whaly, Goffe and others from Whitehall to examine us one 
by one ; some they committed to y* Marshall, some to prison. When 
I came before them they tooke my name and abode, examin’d me why, 
contrarie to an ordinance made that none should any longer observe y* 
superstitious time of tlie Nativity (so esteem'd by them), I durst offend, 
and particularly be at Common Prayers, which they told me was but 
y® masse in English, and particularly pray for Charles Steuart, for which 
we had no Scripture ; I told them we did not pray for Cha. Steuart, but 
for all Christian Kings, Princes, and Governors. They replied, in so 
doing we praied for the K. of Spaine too, who was their enemie and a 
papist, with other frivolous and insnaring questions and much threat- 
ning, and finding no colour to detaine me, they dismiss’d me with much 
pitty of my ignorance. These were men of high flight and above ordi- 
nances, and spake spiteful things of our Lord’s Nativity. As we went 
up to receive the sacrament the miscreants held their muskets against 
us as if they would have shot us at the altar, but yet suffering us to 
finish the office, perhaps not haviug instructions what to do in case they 
found us in that action.’ 


How Evelyn felt during what he calls ‘ the sad catalysis and de- 
clension of piety,’ to which the nation was reduced, is beautifully 
expressed in a letter to Jeremy Taylor, whom he used at that time 
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as his ghostly father, saying, ‘ 1 beseech Almighty Ged to make me 
ever vnindful of and thankful ‘for his heavenly assistances !’ 


‘ For my part, { haue learned from your excellent assistances, to 
humble myselfe, and to adore the inscrutable pathes of the most high: 
God and his Truth are still the same though the foundations of the 
world be shaken. Julianus Redivivus can shut the Schooles indeede & 
the Temples ; but he cannot hinder our private intercourses and devo- 
tions, where the Breast is the Chappell and our Heart is the Altar. 
Obedience founded in the understanding will be the onely cure and re- 
traite. God will accept what remaines, & supply what is necessary. 
He is not obliged to externals, the purest ages passed under the cruelest 
persecutions: it is sometymes necessary, & this and the fulfilling of 
prophecy, are all instruments of greate advantage (even whilst they 
presse, and ure incumbent) to those who can make a sanctified use of 
them. But as the thoughts of many, hearts will be discovered, and 
multitudes scandaliz’d; so are there diuers well disposed persons who 
will not know how to guide themselues, unlesse some such good men 
as you discouer the secret, and instruct them how they may secure 
their greatest interest, & steere their course in this darke and uncom- 
fortable weather, Some such discourse would be highly seasonable 
now that the daily sacrifice is ceasing, and that all the exercise of your 
Functions is made criminal, that the light of Israel is quenched, 
Where shall we now receive the Viaticum with safety? How shall we 
be baptiz’d? For to this passe it is come St. The cormfort is, the cap- 
tivity had no Temple, no Altar, no King. But did they not obserué 
the Passover, nor circumcise? had they no Priests & Prophets 
amongst them? Many are weake in the Faith, and know not how to 
answer nor whither to fly: and if upon the Apotheosis of that excellent 
person under a malicious representation of his Martyrdome, engrauen 
in Copper, & sent me by a friend from Bruzelles, the Jesuite could so 
bitterly sarcasme upon the embleme— 

Projicis inventum caput, Anglia Ecclesia! Casum 
Si caput est, salvum corpus an esse potest ? 

How thinke you will they now insult, ravage, and breake in upon 
the Flock ; for the Shepheards are smitten, and the Sheepe must of 
necessity be scattered, unlesse the greate Shepheard of Soules oppose, 
or some of his delegates reduce and direct us. Deare Sir, we are 
now preparing to take our last farewell (as they threaten) of God’s ser- 
vice in this Citty, or any where else in publique. I must confesse it is 
a sad consideration ; but it is what God sees best, & to what we must 
submitt. The comfort is Deus providebit.’—pp. 150, 151.’ 


It appears from these papers that while Jeremy Taylor was in 
prison and in embarrassed circumstances, Evelyn exerted himself 
zealously in his behalf, and made him an annual allowance as ‘ a 
tributary’ to his worth. What opinion the spiritual teacher formed 
of his friend may be seen in the following ‘extract from a letter 
written to him after his first visit to Sayes Court. 

* Sir, I did beleive my selfe so very much bound to you for your so 
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kind, so freindly reception of mee in your Tusculanum, that | had some 
little wonder upon mee when I saw you making excuses that it was no 
better. S* I came to see you and your lady, and am highly pleased 
that I did so, & found all your circumstances to be an heape & union 
of blessings. But I have not either so great a fancy & opinion of the 
prettinesse of your aboad, or so low an opinion of your prudence & 
piety, as to thinke you can be any wayes transported with them. I 

now the pleasure of them is gone off from their height before one 
moneths possession; & that strangers & seldome seers feele the beauty 
of them more than you who dwell with them. I am pleased indeed at 
the order & the cleanenesse of all your outward things ; and look upon 
you not onely as a person by way of thankfulnesse to God for his mer- 
cies & goodnesse to you, specially obliged toa greater measure of piety, 
but also as one who being freed in great degrees from secular cares & 
impediments can without excuse & allay, wholly intend what you so 
passionately desire, the service of God. But now I am considering 
yours, & enumerating my owne pleasures, I cannot but adde that 
though I could not choose but be delighted by seeing all about you, 
yet my delices were really in seeing you severe & unconcerned in these 
things, and now in finding your affections wholly a stranger to them, & 
to communicate with them no portions of your passion but such as is 
necessury to him that uses them or receives their ministeries. —pp. 
164, 165. 

Jeremy Taylor did not judge lightly when he pronounced 
Evelyn’s circumstances to be an union of blessings. The language 
in which Cowley addressed him did not overstep the strict bounds 
of truth. . 

‘ Happy art thou whom God does bless 
With the full choice of thine own happiness ; 
And happier yet because thou’rt blest 
With prudence how to choose the best. 
In books and gardens thou hast placed aright 
Thy noble innocent delight ; 
And in thy virtuous wife, where thou again dost meet 
Roth pleasures more refined and sweet ; 
The fairest garden in her looks, 
And in her mind the wisest books.” 


One who knew Mrs. Evelyn well describes her as ‘ the best 
daughter and wife, the most tender mother, a desirable neighbour 
and friend, in all parts of her life.’ Her portrait is prefixed to the 
second volume of these Memoirs, from a pencil-drawing by Nan- 
teuil, taken shortly after her marriage, at the age of fifteen; the 
countenance is rather handsome than beautiful; but it has an ex- 

jon of intellect and good nature which is always more attrac- 

tive than mere Hay and which retains its charm when beauty 
has passed away. rly maturity was not in her case followed by 
early 
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early decay: she lived with her husband in a state of happiness* 
no otherwise disturbed than by those afflictions which, coming im- 
mediately from the hand of the All-wise and All-merciful disposer 
of all things, loosen our affections from earth when they are per- 
haps in danger of striking root there too deeply. From her youth 
and docility, Evelyn, while in the flower of manhood himself, was 
enabled to mould her mind to. the image of his own; and she be- 
came, as Mr. D’Israeli says, (who+ was struck by the beauty of 
Evelyn’s character and the singular felicity of his life before these 
Memoirs brought them more fully before the public,) ‘ excellent in 
the arts her husband loved: she designed the frontispiece to his Lu+ 
cretius, and was the cultivator of their celebrated garden which 
served as “ an example” of his great work on Forest Trees.’ Itis 
certain that she painted well, or Evelyn, who was himself a patron 
and judge of art, would not have presented to Charles If. a Madonna 
which she copied in miniature from P. Oliver's painting after Ra- 
phae!. He says it was wrouglit with extraordinary pains and judg- 
ment: ‘ the king was infinitely pleased with it, and caused it to be 
placed in his cabinet among his best paintings.’ Yet with these ac- 
complishments and with her advantages of person, fortune and situ- 
ation in life, she was not above ‘ the care of cakes, and stilling, and 
sweetmeats, and such useful things? ‘ Women,’ she says in one 
of her letters, ‘ were not born to read authors and censure the learn- 
ed, to compare lives and judge of virtues, to give rules of morality, 
and sacrifice to the muses. We are willing to acknowledge all time 
borrowed from family duties is misspent. The care of children’s 
education, observing a husband’s commands, assisting the sick, 
relieving the poor, and being serviceable to our friends, are of suffi- 
cient weight to employ the most improved capacities among us.’ 
And again she says, ‘ Though I have lived under the roof of the 
learned and in the neighbourhood of science, it has had no other 
effect on such a temper as mine but that of admiration, and that 
too but when it is reduced to practice. I confess I am infinitely 
delighted to meet with in books the achievements of the heroes, 
with the calmness of philosophers, and with the eloquence of 
orators : but what charms me irresistibly is to see perfect resigna- 
tion in the minds of men let whatever happen adverse to them in 
their fortune: that is being knowing and truly wise ; it confirms 
my belief of antiquity, and engages my persuasion of future perfec- 
tion, without which it were vain to live.’ 





* There is one other instance in our literary history of a marriage wherein there was 
the same disparity of years, and the same nonage on the part of the bride,—it was in the 
case of Brooke the author of the Fool of Quality, and that marriage also was a happy 


one. 
t See his chapter on the Domestic Life of Genius, in the Literary Character illus- 


trated. 
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Mrs. mg had learnt early to form this just estimate of true 
greatness. e first persons whom she had been taught to respect 
and honour were her countrymen who bled in the field and on the 
scaffold in the defence of their king, or who endured exile and 
poverty rather than forsake his cause, even when it appeared most 
hopeless. It was well for her that she had been trained in such a 
school. For, though happily exempted from the miseries which 
revolution brings in its train, all her fortitude was needed for her 
domestic trials. The first and heaviest affliction was the loss of a 
child—one of those rare and beautiful creatures who seem almost 
always to be marked for early death, as if they were fitter for heaven 
than earth, and therefore are removed before the world can sully 
them. The father thus records his death. 


* 1658. 27 Jan. After six fits of an ague died my son Richard, 5 
years and 3 days old onely, but at that tender age a prodigy for witt 
and understanding ; for beauty of body a very angel ; for endowment of 
mind of incredible and rare hopes. To give onely a little taste of some 
of them, and thereby glory to God: at 2 years and halfe old he could 
perfectly reade any of y® English, Latin, French, or Gottie \etters, pro- 
nouncing the 3 first languages exactly. He had before the 5th yeare, 
or in that yeare, not onely skill to reade most written hands, but to 
decline all the nouns, conjugate the verbs regular, and most of y* irre- 
gular; learn’d out Puerilis, got by heart almost y* entire vocabularie of 
Latine and French primitives and words, could make congruous syntax, 
turne English into Latin, and vice versd, construe and prove what he 
read, re did the government and use of relatives, verbs, substances, 
eclipses, and many figures and tropes, and made a considerable progress 
in Comenius’s Janua ; began himselfe to write legibly, and had a strong 
passion for Greeke. The number of verses be could recite was prodi- 
gious, and what he remember'd of the parts of playes, which he would 
also act; and when seeing a Plavtus in one’s hand, he ask’d what booke 
it was, and being told it was comedy, and too difficult for him, he wept 
for sorrow. Strange was his apt and ingenious application of fables 
and morals, for he had read p ; he had a wonderful disposition to 
mathematics, having by heart divers propositions of Euclid that were 
read to him in play, and he would make lines and demonstrate them. 
As to his piety, astonishing were his applications of Scripture upon 
occasion, and his sense of God: he had learn’d all his Catechisme 
early, and understood y° historical part of y* Bible and New Testament 
, to a wonder, how Christ came to redeeme mankind, and how, compre- 
hending these necessarys himselfe, his godfathers were discharg’d of 
their promise. ‘These and the like illuminations far exceeding his age 
and experience, considering the prettinesse of his addresse and beha- 
viour, cannot but leave impressions in me at the memory of him. 
When one told him how many dayes a Quaker had fasted, he replied 
that was no wonder, for Christ had said man should not live by bread 
alone, but by y* Word of God. He would of himselfe select y* most 
pathetic psalms, and chapters out of Job, to reade to his mayde during 
i his 
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his sicknesse, telling her when she pitied him that all God's children — 
must suffer affliction. He declaim’d against y* vanities of y* world be- 
fore he had seene any. Often he would desire those who came to see 
him to pray by him, and a yeare before he fell sick, to kneel and pray 
with him alone in some corner. How thankfully would he receive 
admonition! how soone be reconcil’d! how indifferent, yet continually 
cherefull! He would give grave advice to his brother John, beare with 
his impertinencies, and say he was but a child. If he heard of or saw 
any new thing he was unquiet till he was told how it was made; he 
brought to us all such difficulties as he found in books to be expounded. 
He had learn’d by heart divers sentences in Latin and Greeke, which 
on occasion he would produce even to wonder. He was all life, all 
prettinesse, far from morose, sullen, or childish in any thing he said or 
did. The last time he bad ben at church (w*® was at Greenwich), I 
ask'd him, according to costome, what he remembered of y* sermon ; 
two good things, father, said he, bonum gratie and bonum gloria, with a 
just account of what y* preacher said. The day before he died be cal’d 
to me, and in a more serious manner than usual told me that for all [ 
loved him so dearly I should give my house, land, and all my fine 
things, to his brother Jack, he should have none of them; and next 
morning, when he found himself ill, and that I persuaded him to keepe 
his hands in bed, he demanded whether he might pray to God with his 
hands un-joyn’d: and a little after, whilst in greate agonie, whether he 
should not offend God by using his holy name so often calling for ease. 
What shall | say of his frequent pathetical ejaculations utter'd of bim- 
selse ; Sweete Jesus save me, deliver me, pardon my sinns, let thine angels 
receive me! So early knowledge, so much piety and perfection! But 
thus God having dress’d up a Saint fit for himselfe, would not longer 
permit him with us, unworthy of y* future fruites of this incomparable 
hopefull blossome. Such a child [ never saw! for such a child I blesse 
God in whose bosome he is! May I and mine become as this little 
child which now follows the child Jesus that Lamb of God in a white 
robe whithersoever He goes; Even so, Lord Jesus, fiat voluntas tua! 
Thou gavest him to us, Thou bast taken him from us, blessed be y* 
name of y* Lord! that I had any thing acceptable to Thee was from 
thy grace alone, since from me he had nothing but sin, but that Thou 
oat pardon’d! blessed be my God for ever, amen !'—vol. j. pp. 299— 

1. 

The letter in which Mr. Evelyn communicated this event to his 
father-in-law is not less affecting. 

* To Sir Richard Browne. 
St 

By the reverse of this Medall, you will perceive how much reason I 
had to be affraid of my Felicity, and how greately it did import me to 
do all that I could to prevent what I have apprehended, what I de- 
served, and what now I feele. God has taken from us that deare 
Childe, y' Grandson, your Godson, and with him all the joy and 
satisfaction that could be derived from the greatest hopes. A losse, so 
much the more to be deplored, as our contentments were extraordinary 
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and the indications of his future perfections as faire & legible as, yet, 
I ever saw, or read off in one so very young: You have, Sir, heard so 
‘much of this, that I may say it with the lesse crime & suspicion. And 
indeede his whole life was from the beginning so greate a miracle, that 
it were hard to exceede in the description of it, and which I should here 
yet attempt, by sum’ing up all the prodigies of it, and what a child at 5 
yeares old (for he was little more) is capable off, had I not given you 
$0 many minute and particular accounts of it, by several expresses, 
when I then mentioned those things with the greatest joy, which now 
I write with as much sorrow and amasement. But so it is, that it has 
Pleased God to dispose of him, and that Blossome (Fruit, rather I may 
say) is fallen; a six days Quotidian having deprived us of him; an 
accident phat has made so greate a breach inall my contentments, as I 
do never hope to see repaired: because we are not in this life to be fed 
with wonders : and that [ know you will hardly be able to support the 
affliction & the losse, who beare so greate a part in every thing that 
concernes me. But thus we must be reduced when God sees good, 
and I submitt; since I had, therefore, this blessing for a punishment, 
& that | might feele the effects of my great unworthynesse. But I 
have begged of God that I might pay the fine heare, and if to such 
belonged the kingdome of heaven, I have one deposituin there. Dominus 
dedit, Dominus abstulit : blessed be his name: since without that consi- 
deration it were impossible to support it: fur the stroke is so severe, 
that I find nothing in all Philosophy capable to allay the impression of 
it, beyond that of cutting the channell and dividing with our friends, 
who really sigh on our behalfe, and mingle with our greater sorrows in 
accents of piety and compassion, which is all that can yet any ways 
alleviate the sadnesse of Deare Sir, Y™ &c. 

Says-Court, 14 Feb: 1657-8,’—vol. ii. p. 175. 

The next entry in his journal, and at no longer an interval than 
niveteen days, records the death of another aud younger son, ‘ the 
afflicting hand of God being upon us.’ It was fortunate for Evelyn 
that publie affairs were at this time in a critical state, and must in 
some measure have abstracted him from the sense of his afflictions. 
Cromwell was then paying the penalty of his usurpation. The 
fanatical flatterers by whom he was surrounded perhaps prevented 
him from feeling any remorse for the evil which he had done, but 
they could ut take from him the stinging consciousness that he 
had done none of the good which it had once been his mtention 
and desire to do,—that, contrary to his principl:s and wishes, a 
severer ecclesiastical tyranny had been established than Laud had 
ever attempted to enforce, and that the republicans who, while they 
conferred upon him more than kingly power, would not suffer him 
to take the title of king, would by their follies, extravagancies, and 
inevitable disseusions, bring about the restoration of the royal 
family, before he should have mouldered in the grave to which 
grief and constant anxiety, and the sense of perpetual imsecarity 
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were hurrying him. ‘ A dangerous treacherous time,’ says Evelyn. 
* [ went to visit my Lady Peterborough, whose son, Lord Mor- 
dant, prisoner in the Tower, was now on his trial, and acquitted 
but by one voice: but that holy martyr Dr. Hewet was con- 
demned to die, without law, jury, or justice, by a mock Council of 
State as they call it!” Great intercession was made for Hewet’s life; 
Cromwell’s favourite daughter, Mrs. Claypole, was earnest in in- 
treating him that his blood might not be shed; but Cromwell was 
inexorable. Her anxiety while it was yet possible to prevent the 
execution, her grief for Hewet’s widow, who was left in a state of 
pregnancy, and her horror at this last crime of a father of whose 
crimes, dearly as she loved him, she was deeply sensible, brought 
on fever and madness, and she expired, crying out against him in 
her last ravings for Hewet’s blood. It is believed that this circum- 
stance hurried Cromwell to the grave, as it certainly embittered his 
last miserable days. He survived her little more than three weeks, 
and died within three months after Hewet’s execution. Evelyn saw 
his superb funeral: his waxen effigy, lying in royal robes upon a 
velvet bed of state, with a crown, sceptre and ilibe, like a king, 
was placed upon a hearse, and a pall of velvet and fine linen borne 
over it by his own lords. ‘The pendants and guidons were carried 
by the officers of the army; the imperial banners, achiefments, Kc. 
by the heralds in their coats; a rich caparisoned horse, embroidered 
all over with gold; a knight of honour armed cap-a-pie ; and after 
all, his guards, soldiers, and innumerable mourners.’ In the Mer- 
curius Politicus of the day it is said, ‘ at the west gate of the abbey 
church, the hearse with the effigies thereon was taken off the car- 
riage, and with the canopy borne over it, in this magnificent manner 
‘they carried it up to the east end of the abbey, and placed it in that 
noble structure which was raised thus on purpose to receive it, 
where it is to remain for some time, exposed to public view. ‘This 
is the last ceremony of honour ; and less could not be performed 
to the memory of him, to whom posterity will pay (when envy is 
laid asleep by time) more honour than we are able to express.” In 
less than two years this very effigy with a rope round its neck was 
“aa the bars of a window at Whitehall! 

ere were indeed indications enough of change in the state, and 
in the feelings of the people. Evelyn observes that the funeral was 
the joyfullest he ever saw, ‘ for there were none that cried but dogs, 
which the soldiers hooted away with a barbarous noise, drinking 
and taking tobacco im the streets as they went.’ Soon afterwards 
he writes, ‘ 25 April. A wonderful and sudden change in the face 
of the public; the new Protector Richard slighted; several pre- 
tenders and parties strive for the government ; all anarchy and con- 
fusion; Lord have mercy upon us! ‘ 29 May. The nation was 
; now 
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now in extreme. confusion and unsettled, between the armies and 
the sectaries, the poor Church of England breathing as it were her 
last; so sad a face of things had overspread us.’ ‘ 11 Oct. The army 
now turned out the parliament. We had now no government in the 
nation; all in confusion; no magistrates either owned or pretended 
but the soldiers, and they not agreed. God Almighty have mercy 
on and. settle us! 21. A private fast was kept by the Church of 
England Protestants in town, to beg.of God the removal of his 
judgements with devout prayers for his mercy to our calamitous 
church.’ The observance of this fast is afterwards frequeutly re- 
corded. Hitherto Mr. Evelyn had taken no apparent concern in 


political eyents; perhaps he was the more desirous of attracting at- | 


tention towards his improvements, that the secret, correspondence 
which he carried on with his father-in-law might be the less sus- 
pected, and in this he seems to have succeeded, for his garden and 
plantations were so much talked of that Laurence, the president of 
Oliver’s council, and some other of his court lords, went to see 
them, The books which he published served also in the same man- 
ner to avert suspicion: they were a translation of the first book* 
of Lucretius, St, Chrysostom’s Golden Book for the Education of 
Children, (which he dedicated to both his brothers, ‘ to comfort 

on the loss of their children, touching at the same time on his 
own severest loss,) and the French Gardener and English Vine- 
yard, ‘the first and best of that kind,’ he says, ‘ that introduced the 
use of the olitory garden to any purpose. But now, when all 
men, began to look to a restoration of the royal family as the ouly 
means for putting an end to their miserable state of anarchy, Eve- 
lyn came forward, and in November 1659 published an apology for 
the royal party, and for the king, ‘ in that time of danger, when it 
was capital to speak or write m favour of him. It was twice 
printed, so universally it took.’ He soon engaged in a far more 
serious transaction. Colonel Morley was governor of the 
Tower. ‘They had been school-fellows, and divided as they were 
by political opinions, knew and esteemed each other. Evelyn, as 
we have seen, had received personal civilities from him when his 
wife came from France, and had sold an estate to him since that 
time ;—he now proposed to him todeliver up the Tower to Charles ; 
Monk was in Scotland, and the game was in Morley’s hands;—he 
was a better man than Monk, but wanted that courage which has 








* Prefixed to tie copy in the library at Wotton, is this note in his own hand-writing« 
* Never was book so abominably misused by the printer ; never copy so negligently sur- 
veyed by one who undertook to look over the proof sheets with all exactness care, 
namely, Dr. Triplet, well known for his ability, and who pretended to oblige me in my 
absence, and so readily offered himself. This good I received by it, that publishing it 
vainly its ill success at the printer's discouraged me with troubling the wor!d with the 
rest,’ 
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been said to have been Monk’s only virtue; he hesitated till it was 
too late, and then he who might have deserved and claimed a duke- 
dom for his reward, was reduced to sue for pardon through Evelyn’s 
means. ‘ Oh,’ says Evelyn, ‘ the sottish omission of this geutle- 
man! What did | not undergo of danger in this negociation to 
have brought him over to bis Majesty’s interest when it was en- 
tirely in his hands!’ 

*29 May,1660. This day his Maj’ Charles the Second came to London 
after a sad and long exile and calamitous suffering both of the King and 
Church, being 17 yeares. This was also his birth-day,and witha triumph 
of 20,000 horse and foote, brandishing their swords and shouting with in- 
expressible joy ; the wayes strew’d with flowers, the bells ringing, the 
streetes hung with tapistry, fountaines running with wine; the Maior, 
Aldermen, and all the Companies in their liveries, chaines of gold, and 
banners; Lords and Nobles clad in cloth of silver, gold, and velvet; 
the windowes and balconies all set with ladies; trumpets, music, my- 
riads of people flocking, even so far as from Rochester, so as they were 
— houres in passing the Citty, even from 2 in y* afternoone tll 9 at 
night. 

* I stood in the Strand and beheld it, and bless’d God. All this was 
don without one drop of bloud shed, and by that very army which re- 
bell’d against him; but it was y* Lord’s doing, for such a Restauration 
was never mention’d in any history ancient or modern, since the returne 
of the Jews from the Babylenish captivity ; nor so joyfull a day and so 
bright ever seene in this Nation, this hapning when to expect or effect 
it was past all human policy.’—vol. i. p. 109, 110, 


The Restoration, in which Evelyn thus piously rejoiced as a poli- 
tical blessing, affected him also in the happiness of his private life. 
It brought home his father-in-law Sir Richard Browne, ‘ after a 
nineteen years exile, during all which time he kept up in his chapel 
the liturgy and offices of the Church of England, to his no small 
honour; and in a time when it was so low, and as many thought 
utterly lost, that in various controversies both with papists and 
sectaries, our divines used to argue for the visibility of the church, 
from his chapel and congregation.’ Charles, during his exile, gave 
particular and repeated orders to have the church service regularly 
performed in bis ambassador's house: whether he had during auy 
part of his life a true sense of religion, may justly be questioned ; 
but he was perfectly well aware how closely his own interests were 
connected with those of the Church of England, and therefore he 
obtained from his mother a promise that she would not practise upon 
the Duke of Gloucester to make him a papist, which was the secret 
wish of her heart. Henrietta was a thorough bigot, and her coun- 
sels would have been as fatal to her children as they were to her 
husband. Notwithstanding this promise, she used every endeavour 
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for what she supposed was the only means of securing the boy’s sal- 
vation! Upon this occasion, Charles wrote to his brother: 
* If, he says, ‘ you do hearken to her or any body Body els in that mat- 
ter you must never think to see England or mee againe, & w'soeuer mis- 
chiefe shall fall on mee or my affaires from this time I must lay all upon 
you as being y* onely cause of it. Therefore consider well what it is to bee 
not only y® cause of ruining a Brother that loves you so well, but also 
of yo King & Country. Do not lett them p’suade you either by force 
or faire p’mises ; for the first they neither dare, nor will use, and for the 
second, as soone as they have perverted you they will haue their End, 
and then they will care no more for you. I am also informed y‘ there 
is a purpose to putt you into y* Jesuits Colledge, w* I command you upon 
y* same grounds neuer to consent unto. And when soeuer any body 
shall goe to dispute w‘® you in Religion doo not answere them at all. 
For though you haue the reaso’ on yo" side, yett they being prepared 
will haue y* aduantage of any body y* is not upon y* same Security that 
they are. If you do not consider what I say unto you, Remember y* last 
words of yo" dead Father, w‘" were to bee constant to yo" Religion & 
neuer to bee shaken in it. W if you doe not obserue this shall bee 
ye last time you will heare from 
(Deare Brother) 
yo" most affectione brother 
Cuar.es R.’—vol. ii. part ii. p. 142. 


Happy had it been for Charles if he had demeaned himself as 
well in his prosperous as in his adverse fortune! The facts which 
appear in these volumes are highly honourable to him and the com- 
panions of his exile, while Cromwell, as the Queen of Bohemia 
said, was like the Beast in the Revelations that all kings and nations 
worshipped. His horses, and some of them too were favourites, 
were sold at Brussels, because he could not pay for their keep, and 
during the two years that he resided at Cologne he never kept a 
coach. So straitened were the exiles for money, that even the 
postage of letters between Sir Richard Browne and Hyde was no 
easy burthen, and there was a mutiny in the ambassador’s kitchen, 
because the maid ‘ might not be trusted with the government, and 
the buying the meat, in which she was thought too lavish.’ Hyde 
writes that he had not been master of a crown for many months ; 
that he was cold for want of clothes and fire, and for all the meat 
which he had eaten for three months he was in debt to a poor wo- 
man who was no longer able to trust. Our necessities, he says, 
would be more insupportable, if we did not see the king reduced to 
ter distress than you can believe or imagine. And when Sir 
ichard Browne had promised him a supply, he says, ‘ for your 
new noble offer I am not in a condition so plentiful to refuse it, for 
I must tell you that I have not had a Lewes of my own these three 
months ; therefore when you send the bill, let me know whether you 
lend 
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lend me so much out of your own little stock, or whether it be the 
king's money, for in that case his Majesty shall be the disposer, 
since my office hath never yet, nor shall intitle me to take his money 
without his direction.’ 

Evelyn was received at court with that affability by which Charles 
was so happily gifted, that it was more difficult for him to lose the 
affections of his subjects, than it has been for other princes to gain 
them. The king called him his old acquaintance, and nominated 
him one of the council of the Royal Society, of which he had been 
just elected a fellow. He would have given him the Order of the 
Bath, but Evelyn declined it, and he promised to make his wife 
lady of the jewels to the future queen, ‘a very honourable charge,’ 
it is observed in the Diary, ‘ but which he never performed.’ It 
was not long before he was chosen one of the commissioners for 
reforming the buildings, ways, streets and incumbrances, and regu- 
lating the hackney coaches in the city of London. And in 1664, 
when war was declared against the Dutch, he was appointed one 
of the commissioners for taking care of the sick and wounded, and 
the prisoners. There were four commissioners with a salary of 
£1200 a year among them, besides extraordinaries for their care 
and attention when upon duty; they had power to constitute offi- 
cers, physicians, surgeons and provost-marshals, and to dispose of 
half of the hospitals through England. Mr. Evelyn's district 
comprized the counties of Kent aud Sussex. The duty which fell 
upon him proved to be as perilous as it was painful. The Dutch, 
then at the height of their power, carried on the war with that 
spirit which became a great and brave people, who were unjustly 
attacked, and the prisoners and wounded men were brought in 
faster than the commissioners could provide for them ;—miserable 
objects, says Evelyn, God knows! money and means of. every 
kind were wanting, ‘when a moderate expense would have saved 
thousands.’ ‘ My wife,’ he says in a letter to Lord Cornbery, ‘is 
within a fortnight of bringing me my seventh son, and it is time, my 
lord, he were born, for they keep us so short of monies at court, 
that his majesty’s commissioners had need of one to do wonders, 
and heal the sick and wounded by miracle, till we can maintain 
our chirurgeons.’ In the midst of this distress the plague broke 
out, and soon raged with such violence that four and five thousand 
persons died weekly in London, where Evelyn had just obtained 
the Savoy for the sick and wounded. As the contagion was 
spreading around Deptford, he sent away his wife and family to 
Wotton, and staid himself to look after his charge, ‘ trusting in the 
Providence and goodness of God.’ It was some time before this 
courageous woman, as he calls her, would be persuaded to take the 
alarm ; ‘my conscience,’ he says, ‘or something which I would 
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have taken for my duty, obliges me to this sad station, till his Ma- 
jesty take pity on me, and send me a considerable refreshment for 
the comfort of these poor creatures, the sick and wounded seamen 
under mine inspection through all the ports of my district.” His 
letters strongly express his feelings at this dreadful time, and shew 
also how much more he felt for others than for himself. ‘One fort- 
night,’ he says, ‘has made me feel the utmost of miseries that can 
befall a person in my station and with my affections. To have 
25,000 prisoners and 1500 sick and wounded men to take care of, 
without one penny of money, and above £2000 indebted.’ And in 
another letter, ‘ it were to betray his Majesty’s gracious intentions, 
and even his honour, to extenuate here. Sir Wm. D’Oily and 
myself have near 10,000 upon our care, while there seems to be 
no care of us, who having lost all our servants, officers and most 
necessary assistants, have nothing more left us to expose but our 
persoes, which are every moment at the mercy of a raging pesti- 
ence (by our daily conversation) and an unreasonable multitude, 
if such they may be called, who having adventured their lives for 
the public, perish for their reward, and die like dogs in the street 
unregarded.’ ‘Our prisoners beg at us as a mercy to knock them 
on the head, for we have no bread to relieve the dying creatures.— 
1 beseech your honour, let us not be reputed barbarians, or if at 
last we must be so, let me not be the executor of so much inhu- 
manity when the price of one good subject’s life is rightly consi- 
dered of more value than the wealth of the Indies..—The mortality 
had now increased, and nearly 10,000 died weekly; yet his duty 
frequently obliged him to go through the whole. city, ‘a dismal 
passage,’ he says, ‘ and dangerous to see so many coffins exposed 
in the streets, the streets thin of people, the shops shut up, and all 
in mournful silence, as not knowing whose turn might be next.’ 
When the pestilence was abated and he went to wait upon the 
king, Charles in a most gracious manner gave him his hand to kiss, 
with many thanks for his care and faithfulness in a time of such 
great danger, when every body fled their employments; ‘ he told 
me,’ says Evelyn, ‘he was much obliged to me, and said he was 
several times concerned for me and the peril 1 underwent, and did 
receive my service most acceptably, though in truth I did but my 
duty.’ He now exerted himself to have an Infirmary founded for 
the sick and wounded, having seen the great inconvenience of dis- 
tributing them in private houses, ‘ where many more chirurgeons and 
attendants were necessary, and the people tempted to debauchery.’ 
The fire of London, which occurred at this time, has never been 
so finely described as in Mr. Evelyn’s journal.—The account of so 
tremendous an event, written at the time and upon the spot, will 
be read with great interest. 


* 1666. 
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* 1666, 2 Sept. This fatal night about ten began that deplorable fire 
near Fish Streete in London. 

*3.- The fire continuing, after dinner I took coach with my wife and 
sonn and went to the Bank side in Southwark, where we beheld that 
dismal spectacle, the whole Citty in dreadful flames near y* water side; 
all the houses from the Bridge, all Thames Street, and upwards towards 
Cheapeside downe to the Three Cranes were now consum'd, 

‘The fire having continu’d all this night (if I may call that night 
which was light as day for 10 miles round about, after a dreadful man- 
ner) when conspiring with a fierce Eastern wind in a very drie season ; 
I went on foote to the same place, and saw the whole South part of y* 
Citty burning from Cheapeside to y* Thames, and all along Cornhill (for 
it kindl’d back against y® wind as well as forward) Tower Streete, Fen- 
church Streete, Gracious Streete, and so along to Bainard’s Castle, and 
was now taking hold of St. Paule’s Church, to which the scaffolds con- 
tributed exceedingly. The conflagration was so universal, and the 
people so astonish’d, that from the beginning, I know not by what 
despondency or fate, they hardly stirr’d to quench it, so that there was 
nothing heard or seene but crying out and lamentation, running about 
like distracted creatures, without at all attempting to save even their 
goods, such a strange consternation there was upon them, so as it 
burned both in breadth and length, the Churches, Publiq Halls, Ex- 
change, Hospitals, Monuments, and ornaments, leaping after a prodi- 
gious manner from house to house and streete to streete, at greate dis- 
tances one from y* other, for y* heate with a long set of faire and warme 
weather had even ignited the air and prepar’d the materials to conceive 
the fire, which devour’d after an incredible manner, houses, furniture, 
and every thing. Here we saw the Thames cover'd with goods floating, 
all the barges and boates laden with what some had time and courage 
to save, as, on y* other, y*® carts, &c. carrying out to the fields, which 
for many miles were strew’d with moveables of all sorts, and tents erect- 
ing to shelter both people and what goods they could get away. Oh 
the miserable and calamitous spectacle! such as haply the world had 
not seene the like since the foundation of it, nor be outdone till the 
universal conflagration. All the skie was of a fiery aspect, like the top 
of a burning oven, the light seene above 40 miles round about for many 
nights. God grant my eyes may never behold the like, now seeing 

above 10,000 houses all in one flame: the noise and cracking and 
thunder of the impetuous flames, y® shreiking of women and children, 
the hurry of people, the fall of ‘Towers, Houses and Churches was like 
an hideous storme, and the aire all about so hot and inflam’d that at 
last one was not able to approach it, so that they were fore’d to stand 
still and let y* flames burn on, w™ they did for neere two miles in length 
and one in bredth. The clouds of smoke were dismall and reach’d 
upon computation neer 50 miles in length. Thus I left it this after- 
noone burning, a resemblance of Sodom, or the last day. London was, 
but is no more! 

‘4. The burning still rages, and it was now gotten as far as the 
Inner Temple, all Fleete Streete, the Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, W ae 
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wick Lane, Newgate, Paul's Chain, Watlng Streete, now flaming, and 
most of it reduc’d to ashes; the stones of Paules flew like granados, 
y* mealting lead running downe the streetes in a streame, and the very 
pavements glowing with fiery rednesse, so as no horse nor man was able 
to tread on them, and the demolition had stopp’d all the passages, so 
that no help could be applied. The Eastern wind still more impetu- 
ously drove the flames forward. Nothing but y* Almighty power of 
God was able to stop them, for vaine was y* help of man. 

‘5. It crossed towards Whitehall ; Oh the confusion there was then 
at that Court! It pleased his Ma‘ to command me among y* rest to 
looke after the quenching of Fetter Lane end, to preserve if possible 
that part of Holborn, whilst the rest of y° gentlemen tooke their several 
posts (for now they began to bestir themselves, and not till now, who 
hitherto had stood as men intoxicated, with their hands acrosse) and 
began to consider that nothing was likely to put a stop but the blowing 
up of so many houses as might make a wider gap than any had yet ben 
made by the ordinary method of pulling them down with engines ; this 
some stout seamen propos'd early enough to have sav’d near y* whole 
Citty, but this some tenacious and avaritious men, aldermen, &c. would 
not permit, because their houses must have ben of the first. It was 
therefore now commanded to be practic’d, and my concern being par- 
ticularly for the Hospital of St. tar ead neere Smithfield, where I 
had many wounded and sick men, made me the more diligent to pro- 
mote it, nor was my care for the Savoy lesse. It now pleas’d God by 
abating the wind, and by the industrie of y* people, infusing a new spi- 
rit into them, that the fury of it began sensibly to abate about noone, so 
as it came no farther than y* Temple Westward, nor than y* entrance of 
Smithfield North. But continu’d all this day and night so impetuous 
towards Cripplegate and the Tower as made us all despaire ; it also 
broke out againe in the Temple, but the courage of the multitude per- 
sisting, and many houses being blown up, such gaps and desolations 
were soone made, as with the former three days consumption, the back 
fire did not so vehemently urge upon the rest as formerly, There was 
yet no standing neere the burning and glowing ruines by neere a fur- 
longs space. 

‘The coale and wood wharfes and magazines of oyle, rosin, &c. did 
infinite mischeife, so as the invective which a little before I had dedi- 
cated to his Ma’ and publish’d, giving warning what might probably 
be the issue of suffering those shops to be in the Citty, was look’d on as 
a prophecy. 

‘ The poore inhabitants were dispers’d about St. George’s Fields, and 
Moorefields, as far as Highgate, and severall miles in circle, some under 
tents, some under miserable hutts and hovells, many without a rag or 
any necessary utensills, bed or board, who from delicatenesse, riches, 
and easy accomodations in stately and well furnish’d houses, were now 
reduc’d to extreamest misery and poverty, 

‘In this calamitous condition I return’d with a sad heart to my house, 
blessing and adoring the mercy of God to me and mine, who in the 
midst of all this ruine was like Lot, in my little Zoar, safe and sound.’ 

‘7. I went 
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‘7. I went this morning on foote f{ Whitehall as far as London 
Bridge, thro’ the late Fleete Street, Ludgate Hill, by St. Paules, Cheape- 
side, Exchange, Bishopgate, Aldersgate, and out to Moorefields, thence 
thro’ Cornehill, &c. with extraordinary difficulty, clambering over heaps 
of yet smoking rubbish, and frequently mistaking where I was. The 
ground under my feete was so hot, that it even burnt the soles of my 
shoes. In the mean time his Ma” got to the Tower by water, to de- 
molish y* heuses about the graff, which being built intirely about it, 
had they taken fire and attack’d the White Tower where the magazine 
of powder lay, would undoubtedly not only have beaten downe and 
destroy’d all y* bridge, but sunke and torne the vessells in y* river, and 
render'd y* demolition beyond all expression for several miles about 
the countrey. 

* At my return I was infinitely concern’d to find that goodly Church 
St. Paules now a sad ruine, and that beautifull portico (for structure 
comparable to any in Europe, as not long before repair’d by the King) 
now rent in pieces, flakes of vast stone split asunder, and nothing re- 
maining intire but the inscription in the architrave, shewing by whom 
it was built, which had not one letter of it defac’d. It was astonishing 
to see what immense stones the heat had in a manner calcin’d, so that 
all y° ornaments, columns, freezes, and projectures of massie Portland 
stone flew off, even to y* very roofe, where a sheet of lead covering a 
great space was totally mealted ; the ruifes of the vaulted roofe falling 
broke into St. Faith's, which being filled with the magazines of bookes 
belonging to y® stationers, and carried thither for safety, they were all 
consum’d, burning for a weeke following. It is also observable that the 
lead over y* altar at y* East end was untouch’d, and among the divers 
monuments, the body of one Bishop remain’d intire. Thus lay in ashes 
that most venerable Church, one of the most antient pieces of early 
piety in y® Christian world, besides neere 100 more. The lead, yron 
worke, bells, plate, &c. mealted; the exquisitely wrought Mercers 
Chapell, the sumptuous Exchange, y* august fabriq of Christ Churcé, all 
y* rest of the Companies Halls, sumptuous buildings, arches, all in 
dust ; the fountaines dried up and ruin’d whilst the very waters re- 
main’d boiling; the vorago’s of subterranean cellars, wells, and dun- 
geons, formerly warehouses, still burning in stench and dark clouds of 
smoke, so that in 5 or 6 miles traversing about I did not see one load 
of timber unconsum’d, nor many stones but what were calcin’d white 
as snow. The people who now walk’d about y* ruines appear'd like 
men in a dismal desart, or rather in some greate Citty laid waste by a 
cruel enemy; to which was added the stench that came from some 
poore creatures bodies, beds, &c. Sir Tho. Gressham's statute, tho’ 
fallen from its nich in the Royal Exehange, remain’ intire, when all 
those of y* Kings since y* Conquest were broken to pieces, also the 
standard in Cornefill, and Q. Elizabeth's effigies, with some armes on 
Ludgate, continued with but little detriment, whilst the vast yron 
chaines of the Cittie streetes, hinges, barrs and gates of prisons were 
many of them mealted and reduced to cinders by y* vehement heate. 
I was not able to passe through any of the narrow streetes, but kept 
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the widest, the ground and air, smoake and fiery vapour continu'd so 
intense that my haire was almost sing’d, and my feete unsufferably sur- 
heated. The bie lanes and narrower streetes were quite fill’d up with 
rubbish, nor could one have knowne where he was, but by y* ruines of 
some Church or Hall, that had some remarkable tower or pinnacle re- 
mainiog. I then went towards Islington and Highgate, where one 
might have seene 200,000 people of all ranks and degrees dispers’d and 
lying along by their heapes of what they could save from the fire, de- 
ploring their losse, and tho’ ready to perish for hunger and destitution, 
yet not asking one penny for relief, which to me appear'd a stranger 
sight than any I had yet beheld. His Majesty and Council indeede 
tooke all imaginable care for their reliefe by proclamation for the 
country to come in and refresh them with provisions, In y* midst of 
all this calamity and confusion, there was, I know not how, an alarme 
begun that the French and Dutch, with whom we were now in hostility, 
were not onely landed, but even entering the Citty. There was in 
truth some days before greate suspicion of those 2 nations joining; and 
now, that they had ben the occasion of firing the towne. This report 
did so terrifie, that on a suddaine there was such an uproare and tumult 
that they ran from their goods, and taking what weapons they could 
come at, they could not be stopp’d from falling on some of those nations 
whom they casualy met, without sense or reason. The clamour and 
peril grew so excessive that it made the whole Court amaz’d, and they 
did with infinite paines and greate difficulty reduce and appease the 

ople, sending troops of soldiers and guards to cause them to retire 
into y* fields againe, where they were watch’d all this night. I left 
them pretty quiet, and came home sufficiently weary and broken. 
Their spirits thus a little calmed, and the affright abated, they now 
began to repaire into y* suburbs about the Citty, where such as had 
friends or opportunity got shelter for the present, to which his Mat™ 
Proclamation also invited them.’—vol. i. pp. 371—377. 

This calamity was bravely borne. Evelyn says, he never ob- 
served a more universal resignation, nor less repining among suf- 
ferers; and he mentions, which is indeed a curious fact, that 
the merchants complied with their foreign correspondence as punc- 
tually as if no disaster had happened, and not one failure was heard 
of. Within two days after the conflagration, he presented to the 
king a plan for a new city. Dr. Wren (afterwards Sir Christo- 
pher) was already beforehand with him. Their plans coincided 
in many points. Evelyn had been introduced to Wren when the 
Jatter was a student at Oxford, and calls him ‘that miracle of a 
youth,—-that prodigious young scholar.’ The levity of the people 
after this tremendous event was as remarkable as their exertions at 
the time. In the suburbs, and the little part of the city which had 
escaped, there was the same noise, the same bustle, and the same 
vanity; and almost before the ruins had ceased to smoke, Charles 
made an attempt, strangely timed, but not less worthy of success, 
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to change the fashion of our dress, and introduce a costume formed 
upon the Persian mode. Evelyn had Jately written an essay* upon 
the subject, recommending that we should adopt a national dress 
and adhere to it. ‘ Let it be considered,’ he said, ‘ that those who 
seldom change the mode of their country have as seldom altered 
their affections to the prince.’ A copy of this he presented to the 
king, and some of the alterations which he had recommended were 
adopted in this new costume. ‘The whole court adopted this ‘ vest 
and surcoat or tunic as ’twas called,’ and Evelyn also appeared in 
it. It was a comely and manly habit, he says, too good to hold, it 
being impossible for us in good earnest to leave the Monsieurs’ 
vanities long. Charles resolved never to alter it, and to leave the 
French mode ‘ which bad hitherto obtained to our great expence 
and reproach.’ But his inconstancy was so well known that ‘ di- 
vers courtiers and gentlemen gave him gold by way of wages, that 
he would not persist in his resolution.’ 

The ensuing year was remarkable for the bold attack which the 
Dutch made upon our fleet at Chatham; had they pursued their 
fortune they might have advanced to London ‘ with ease, and have 
fired ali the vessels in the river.’ Evelyn sent away his best goods 
and plate from Sayes Court to a safer place. ‘The alarm, he says, 
was so great that ‘ it put both country and city into a panic fear, 
and consternation, such as I hope I shall never see more ; every 
body was flying, none knew why or whither.’ And when he de- 
scribes ‘ how triumphantly their whole fleet lay within the very 
mouth of the Thames, all from the North Fore-land, Margate, 
even to the buoy of the Nore!’ he exclaims, ‘ a dishonour never to 
be wiped off! Those who advised his Majesty to prepare no 
fleet this spring deserved—I know what—but— ‘The Thames 
being thus blockaded, London was exceedingly distressed for want 
of fuel, and Evelyn was sent to search about the environs whether 
any peat or turf could be found fit for use. The report was that 
there might be found a great deal. Experiments were also made 
of the ‘ Aoullies,’ which he had mentioned in one of his publica- 
tions as being made at Maestricht with a mixture of charcoal dust 
and loam, and fires of this composition were made by order of 
council at Gresham College, which was then used as an Exchange, 
‘ for every body to see.’ But Evelyn was mistaken respecting 
the houille, which is a species of pit-coal, so highly impregnated 
with bitumen and with sulphur, that it cannot be used for domestic 





* In the preface to this pamphlet, Evelyn uses a contemptuous appellation for the 
French, which never having been obsolete in Spain, was used in that country with great 
effect during the late tremendous war. ‘I will not reproach the French for their fruit- 
ful invention, or any thing that is commendable, but tis well knowu who those Gavaches 
are who would impose upon al] the world beside.’ 
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purposes unless it be tempered with clay ; no charcoal is used in 
the composition. 

Evelyn, who felt the injustice of our quarrel with the Dutch, and 
was deeply sensible of the dishonour which we endured in the con- 
test, beheld also with bitter sorrow the vices of the court and the 
growing profligacy of the age. Gambling he abhorred as a wicked 
folly, and grieved that such ‘a wretched custom should be counte- 
nanced in a court which ought to be an example of virtue to the 
rest of the kingdom.’ The butcherly sports of the Bear Garden 
he regarded with human and Christian indignation, and when a 
fine spirited horse was exposed as a public exhibition to be baited 
to death, under the false pretence that it had killed a man, he re- 
gretted that the wretches who contrived this abominable means of 
getting money could not be punished as they deserved. He went 
very seldom to the theatre: the old plays, such as ‘ Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark,’ began to disgust this refined age, since his 
Majesty’s being so long abroad; and it afflicted him ‘ to see how 
the stage was degenerated and polluted by the licentious times:’ 
the theatres, he says, were ‘ abused to an atheistical liberty, and 
foul and indecent women now (and never till now) permitted 
to appear and act, who inflaming several young noblemen and 
gallants, became their misses, and to some their wives: witness the 
Earl of Oxford, Sir R. Howard, P. Rupert, the Earl of Dorset, 
and another greater person than any of them, who fell into their 
snares, to the reproach of their noble families, and ruin of both 
body and soul.” The conduct of Charles is frequently alluded to 
in this Diary with grief. But in the midst of these contagious im- 
moralities, Evelyn’s life was a beautiful example of all public and 
private virtues. While he enjoyed the intimacy and esteem of those 
who were highest in power, the only advantage which he solicited 
for himself and his family, was the fair settlement of his father-in- 
law’s accounts with the king; and those persons who derived be- 
nefit from his councils when they were in authority, found him in 
their adversity a constant and affectionate friend. ‘Thus he was the 
frequent visitor of Clarendon, when that admirable man was aban- 
doned by the swarm of summer followers. Clifford too in his dis- 
grace felt the sincerity of Evelyn’s friendship, and wrung him by 
the hand, when (as it afterwards appeared) he had resolved upon 
suicide, with an earnestness that showed there was something in 
the world from which he could not part without a painful effort, 
and a feeling that unmanned him. So also when Arlington’s for- 
tunes were on the wane, Evelyn diwells in his journal with delight 
upon the better parts of his character. Sandwich imparted his 
griefs to Evelyn when he embarked with a determination of seeking 
death in battle, and thereby compelling those to do justice to his 
character 
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character who had aspersed it; and it was into Evelyu’s ear that 
Ossory breathed the last overflowings of a wounded spirit and a 
broken heart. 

Charles II. treated him always with affability and kindness, 
knowing and respecting his worth and his unsullied virtue. Evelyn 
was much affected by his death. Writing on the day when James 
was proclaimed, he says, ‘1 can never forget the inexpressible 
luxury and profaneness, gaming and all dissoluteness, and as it were 
total forgetfulness of God (it being Sunday evening) which this 
day se’nnight | was witness of, the king sitting and toying with his 
concubines, Portsmouth, Cleaveland, and Mazarine, &c. a French 
boy singiug love-songs in that glorious gallery, whilst about twenty 
of the great courtiers and other dissolute persons were at basset 
round a large table; a bank of at least £2000 in gold before them, 
upon which two gentlemen who were with me made reflexions with 
astonishment. Six days after, all was in the dust!’ He deplored 
his loss, he said, with all his soul, for many respects as well as duty. 
A fear of the political consequences undoubtedly was one; for 
Evelyn well knew that the welfare of this kingdom depends vitally 
upon the preservation of that church, the subversion of which was 
necessarily considered as a duty by a Catholic king. He looked 
upon the defeat of Monmouth’s enterprize asa signal deliverance, be- 
lieving that if it had not been early checked it would have proceeded 
to the ruin of the church and government. Such an inundation of 
fanatics, he says, and men of impious principles must needs have 
caused universal disorder, cruelty, injustice, rapine, sacrilege, and 
confusion, an unavoidable civil war, and misery without end. But 
when the times became more trying, Evelyn decidedly opposed 
those measures which, had they been successful, would have cer- 
tainly destroyed the civil and religious liberties of Great Britain. 
When Lord Clarendon was sent to Ireland, he was nominated one 
of the Commissioners for executing the office of Privy Seal during 
his lieutenancy there. He ‘ was not displeased’ when the creation 
of Mrs. Sedley, Countess of Dorchester, passed the Privy Seal at 
a time when he was absent, and when the appointment of the Se- 
cretary to the Ambassador at Rome was sealed, he observes that 
through Providence he was not present. But when a docket was 
to be sealed, importing a lease of twenty-one years to the king’s 

rinter for printing Missals and other books which, by act of par- 
jament, were expressly forbidden to be printed or sold, Evelyn 
seeing that the law was clear in this case refused to put the seal to 
it; and ona similar occasion he persisted in his refusal when Arch- 
bishop Sancroft, whom he consulted, gave him no other encou- 
ragement than that of advising him to follow his own conscience ; 
and the Lord Treasurer told him that if, in conscience, he could 
dispense 
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dispense with it, there was no other hazard. And when James, 
beginning to perceive his danger, released the bis!iops, Evelyn, who 
had good information of the plans of the court, gave Sancroft good 
intelligence and bold advice; he pointed out the crafty designs of 
the Jesuits by -which the unfortunate king was directed; observed 
that in all the declarations which had been published in pretended 
favour of the Church of England as by law established, room was 
carefully left.for a subdolous construction of the words—as if the 
Church of Rome were the only lawful one; advised him, therefore, 
that in all extraordinary offices the words Reformed and Protestant 
should be added to that of the Church of England by law esta- 
blished, ‘ and whosoever, said he, threatens to invade or come 
against ds to the prejudice of that church, in God’s name, be they 
Dutch or Irish, let us heartily pray and fight against them.’ 

Yet Mr. Evelyn rather submitted to the consequences of the 
Revolution than acquiesced in them: the necessity of resisting the 
plans of James he fully acknowledged, but he seems to have 
thought that the rights of the son should have been respected, even 
if it were justifiable that the father should be set aside. He had 
a personal regard for James, and had augured much happiness to 
the nation, as to its political government, ‘ from bis infinite in- 
dustry, sedulity, gravity and great understanding and experience of 
affairs,’ nothing as he thought being wanting to accomplish our 
prosperity, but that he should be of the national religion. Evelyn’s 
character would have been less amiable if he could at once have 
cast off all attachment to a family which he had served in evil and 
in prosperous fortunes. He noticed the unbecoming levity with 
which Queen Mary took possession of her apartments at Whitehall ; 
and at first he did not render justice to the abilities of William, 
whom he thought of a ‘ slothful sickly temper,’ a man as inferior 
in all outward graces to the two last kings, as he was superior to 
them iu sterling wisdom and solid worth. Evelyn feared the re- 
publican spirit which was at work, manifestly, as he thought, ‘ un- 
dermining all future succession of the crown and prosperity of the 
Church of England; and be saw that the general imposition of 
an oath, which might properly be required from all who came into 
office into the new government, would occasion great injustice and 
evil. That oath was ‘ thought to have been drivep on by the 
Presbyterians.’ God in mercy send us help, says Evelyn, and 
direct his counsels to his glory, and the good of his church! The 
non-jurors were for many years the butt of contempt and obloquy, 
but notwithstanding their political error history will do justice to 
the consistent integrity of their conduct. After the Bonalitipn; as 
before it, they bravely persisted in what they believed to be their 
duty, regardless of the consequences to themselves. . 

Evelyn 
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Evelyn was now sixty-nine years old; the recurrence of his birth- 
day is always entered in his Journal with a prayer. He had lately 
been visited by severe afflictions ;—his daughter Mary, at the age of 
nineteen, had been cut off by the small-pox, a beautiful creature in 
mind as well in form and features, highly accomplished, of a fine 
understanding, studious and yet unaffectedly humble, pious, cheer- 
ful, affectionate, in disposition like an angel. She was a little 
miracle, says her father, while she lived, and so she died,—the joy 
of my life, and ornament of her sex and of my poor family. Few 
persons, we believe, will peruse without tears the pages in which 
he records her death, and his own resignation under this great afflic- 
tion. Within two months he lost another daughter, soon after her 
marriage, by the same frightful disease, which in those days was 
only less destructive* than the plague. And it was his painful lot 
to follow to the grave his only remaining son in the forty-fourth 
year of his age, a man of much ability and reputation, worthy to 
have supported the honour of his name. Notwithstanding these 
repeated sorrows and the weight of nearly fourscore years, Evelyn 
still enjoyed uninterrupted health and unimpaired faculties; be 
enjoyed also the friendship of the wise and the good, and the general 
esteem beyond any other individual of his age. ‘Torn as that age 
was by civil and religious factions Mr. Evelyn had no enemy ; asa 
lover and liberal benefactor of science and learning he held that 
place in public opinion which in our days has so long and so deser- 
vedly been held by Sir Joseph Bankes; a more enviable distinction 
can hardly be imagined. Among the honourable events of his 
latter life it should not be omitted that as the first treasurer of 
Greenwich Hospital, he laid one of the foundation stones. When 
he was at Amsterdam, in his youth, he admired nothing so much in 
that interesting city as the hospital for the lame and decrepid sol- 
diers, ‘ it being, for state, order and accommodation, one of the 
worthiest things that the world can show of that nature.’ He had 
now the satisfaction of founding in his own country the most splen- 
did of all such establishments, 

In the year 1694 he left Sayes Court, after having resided there 
more than forty years, to pass the remainder of his days at Wotton, 
where he was born, in his brother’s house ; his brother having also 
lost his sons, had settled the family-estate upon him. The fate of 
Sayes Court, which he had beautified according to his own taste 
with so much cost and care, is worthy of notice ; first it was let to 
no less remarkable a personage than Admiral Benbow, then only a 
captain, and Evelyn had, he says, the mortification of seeing every 
day much of his former labours and expense there impairing for want 





* ©4695. 13 Jan. The deaths by smali-pox increased to 500 more than in the pre- 
ceding week,’ 
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of a more polite tenant. The next inhabitant was a much greater 
personage and a worse tenant, it was the Czar Peter ; while in his 
occupation the house is described, by a servant of Mr. Evelyn, as 
full of people, aud right filthy. It was hired for him and furnished 
by the King ; but the damage which he and his retinue did to the 
house itself and the gardens, during a residence of only three weeks, 
was estimated by the King’s surveyor and his gardener at £150. 
The gardens indeed were ruined. It is said that one of Peter’s 
favourite recreations was to demolish the hedges by riding through 
them in a wheelbarrow. When he had resided about five years at 
Wotton his brother died, in the eighty-third year of his age, of per- 
fect memory and understanding. Mr. Evelyn had a grandson, the 
only male of his family now remaining, a fine hopeful youth, and 
he was seized with the small-pox at Oxford; the alarm which this 
intelligence occasioned may well be conceived, fatal as the disease 
had proved to their blood, but happily the youth recovered, and 
Evelyn’s few remaining years were not embittered by any fresh 
affliction. 

£1702. 31 Oct. Arriv’d now to the 82d year of my age, having read 
over all that pass’d since this day twelvemonth in these notes, I render 
solemn thanks to the Lord, imploring the pardon of my past sins, and 
the assistance of His grace; making new resolutions, and imploring that 
He will continue His assistance, and prepare me for my blessed Sa- 
viour’s coming, that | may obtain a comfortable departure, after so 
long a term as has ben hitherto indulg’d me. I find by many infirmi- 
ties this yeare (especially nephritic pains) that I much decline; and yet 
of His infinite mercy retain my intellects and senses in greate measure 
above most of my age. I have this yeare repair’d much of the man- 
sion-house and severall tenants’ houses, and paid some of my debts and 
ingagements. My wife, children and family in health, for all w™ I 
most sincerely beseech Almighty God to accept of these my acknow- 
ledgm", and that if it be His holy will to continue me yet longer, it 
may be to the praise of His infinite grace, and salvation of my soul. 
Amen,.’—vol. ii. pp. 77, 78. 

On his next birth-day he acknowledges the great mercies of God 
in preserving him, and in some measure making his infirmities 
tolerable. Soon after, when service was performed in his own 
house on a Sunday, because the cold and wet weather had prevented 
him from attending church in the morning, the minister preached 
upon the uncertainty of life ‘ with pertinent inferences to prepare 
us for death and a future state. I gave him thanks, says Mr. Eve- 
lyn, and told him I took it kindly as my funeral sermon,’ He lived, 
however, to see two birth-days more, and then, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age, fell asleep in the Lord. 

The portrait of Evelyn prefixed to these, volumes is from a pic- 
ture painted for Mr. Pepys by Kneller, and represents him hold- 
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ing his ‘ Sylva’ in his right hand. It was by this book that the au- 
thor was chiefly known till the publication of this Diary ; his other 
writings had past away, but the Sylva remained a beautiful and 
enduring memorial of his amusements, his occupations and his 
studies, his private happiness and his public virtues. It was the 
first book printed by order of the Royal Society, and was composed 
upon occasion of certain queries sent to that Society by the Com- 
missioners of the Navy. The government had been seriously 
alarmed by the want of timber, which it was certain must soon be 
felt; owing in part to the wasteful consumption of glass-houses 
and furnaces, at that time greatly multiplied, and burning wood in- 
stead of coal, and, in part, to the ‘ prodigious havoc made by such 
as lately professing themselves against root and branch, either te— 
be reimbursed their ho/y purchases, or for some other sordid respect, 
were tempted not only to fell and cut down, but utterly to extirpate, 
demolish, and raze as it were all those many goodly woods and forests, 
which our more prudeut ancestors left standing for the service of 
their country.’ To no person so well as Evelyn could the office 
have been assigned of remedying this evil and averting the fatal con- 
sequence which must inevitably have ensued to our naval power, 
and thereby to the strength, the welfare, the independence, and the 
life of England. He effected this great object by awakening the 
land-holders to a sense of their own and their country’s interests. 
He produced a volume upon the subject ; Charles IT., who loved the 
navy, and like his brother would have made a better admiral than a 
king, twice thanked him personally for the work; he had the yet 
more gratifying reward of living to know that many millions of 
timber-trees had been propagated and planted at the instigation and 
by the sole direction of that book,—one of the few books in the 
world which completely effected what it was designed to do. 
‘ While Britain,’ says Mr. D’Israeli, ‘ retains her aweful situation 
among the nations of Europe, the Sylva of Evelyn will endure with 
her triumphant oaks. It was an author in his studious retreat, who, 
casting a prophetic eye on the age we live in, secured the late vic- 
tories of our naval sovereignty. Inquire at the Admiralty how the 
fleets of Nelson have been constructed, and they can tell you that 
it was with the oaks which the genius of Evelyn planted.’ If 
Charles II. had instituted, as he once intended, and as he ought to 
have done, an order of the ‘ Royal Oak,’ Evelyn, though he re- 
peatedly declined the honour of knighthood, would probably have 
accepted it for the sake of his double claim. 

The Sylva has no beauties of style to recommend it, and none of 
those felicities of expression by which the writer stamps upon 
your memory his meaning ip all its force. Without such charms 
‘ A Discourse of Forest Trees and the Propagation of Timber in 
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his Majesty’s Dominions’ might appear to promise dry entertain- 
ment; but he who opens the volume is led on insensibly from page 
to page, and catches something of the delight which made the author 
enter with his whole heart and all his faculties into the subject. 
Mr. Shandy .might have instanced the author in his chapter of names, 
—Avelan, he tells us, it was written in old deeds, and Avelan ( Avel- 
lana) was then the name of the hasel. Dendrology was to him an 
object of unwearied curiosity and interest; he was continually 
adding to his store of facts and observations in this his favourite 
pursuit ; and thinking with Erasmus, that ut homines, ita libros, 
indies seipsis meliores fieri oportet, he laboured till the end of his 
long life in perfecting his great work. He speaks of his ‘ too great 
affection and application to it,’ when he was in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age. But by this constant care hé made it perfect, ac- 
cording to the knowledge of that age. It is a great repository of 
all that was then known concerning the forest trees of Great Bri- 
tain, their growth and culture, and their uses and qualities real or 
imaginary; and he has enlivened it with all the pertinent facts and 
anecdotes which occurred to him in his reading. 

In the work there are necessarily some errors of both kinds, 
scientific as well as popular; there are likewise many curious 
things, and some useful ones which have ceased to be generally 
known. The planter may still remember with profit the wood- 
man’s proverb respecting the hardiest trees, ‘ Set them at All- 
hallowtide and command them to prosper : set them at Candlemas 
and intreat them to grow.’ In opposition to Bacon, who recom- 
mends ship timber grown in moist ground, as the toughest and 
least subject to rift, Evelyn adheres to the more probable opinion 
of Pliny, (an opmion as old us the age of Homer), that though 
the low lands produce the stateliest trees, the strongest timber is 
grown in drier and more exposed situations. He observes that 
pollard oaks bear their leaves green through the winter more fre- 
quently than such as have not been mutilated,—a fact analogous 
to the increased bulk and muscular strength of those persons who 
have lost both their legs. Cups were formerly made from the 
roots of the oak; the roots of all trees for their beautiful veming 
being peculiarly fitted for the cabinet-maker and the turner's use. 
Cup aud bowl are words which carry with them their own history. 
—The bowl was a tree-cup, the oldest of the family in countries 
where there were neither gourds nor cocoa nuts; the cup was a 
more savage invention, (cup, kopf, caput, xe¢ady,) with which 
our Scandinavian ancestors anticipated one of the enjoyments of 
Valhalla, drinking mead and ale out of the skulls of their enemies, 
while they listened to the music of a shin bone (¢ibia), the original 
pipe.—Evelyn was willing to believe any thing which did honour 
to 
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to the oak. Its twigs, he says, twisted together, dipt in wort, well 
dried, and then kept in barley straw, by being steeped in wort at 
any future time will cause it to ferment and procure yeast :—but 
the properties of the oak have nothing to do with this, and the 
bundle, whatever it is, (a furze bush is commonly used in those 
countries where the practice is known) must be dipt in the fer- 
menting and yesty liquor :—it is a mode of preserving yest dry. 
The leaves of oaks, he says, ‘ abundantly congested on snow pre- 
serves it as well as a deep pit or the most artificial refrigeratory.’ 
In its acorns, its leaves, its mosses, its agaric, its may-dew, he finds 
sovereign virtues for many diseases, ‘ to say nothing of the viscus’s, 
polypods and other excrescences of which innumerable remedies 
are composed, noble antidotes, syrups, &c.’-—‘ Nay, ’tis reported, 
that the very shade of this tree is so wholesome, that the sleeping, ° 
or lying under it becomes a present remedy to paralytics.’ 
Though the oak, as being the king of the English forest, is his 
favourite tree, he finds utility as well as beauty m trees of every 
kind. ‘The loppings. and leaves of the elm, he says, dried in the 
sun, prove a great relief to cattle when fodder is dear, and will be 
pfeferred to oats by the cattle: the Herefordshire people in his 
time gathered them in sacks for this purpose, and for their swine. 
Beech leaves ‘ gathered about the fall, and somewhat before they 
are much frost-bitten, afford the best and easiest mattresses in the 
world to lay under our quilts instead of straw.’ This he learnt in 
Dauphiny and Switzerland, where he had slept.on them to his 
great refreshment; but in another place he tells us that the French 
call these leafy beds * for the crackling noise they make when one 
turns upon them, /icts de parliament. 'The keys of the ash when 
young and tender make a delicate pickle; its bark is the best for 
tanning nets; its wood for drying herrings, and for burning in a 
lady’s chamber, being one of those which yield no smoke. The 
chesnut was very generally used in old houses, London was chiefly 
built with it; if there be any European tree finer than the oak it 
is this. Cesar is said to have introduced it from Sardis into Italy, 
and in so doing made for his country an acquisition more durable 
than all his conquests. But it is more certain that they came from 
Asia Minor than that Cesar brought them : boiled chesnuts would 
not have been the food of Virgil’s shepherds, if the tree had so 
recently been imported. The horse chesnut is also from the Le- 
vant.— Evelyn gives the origin of its name, ‘ so called for the cure 
of horses broken-winded, and other cattle of coughs.’ From the 
walnut tree he recommends a wine made from its sap, its green 
husk dried, or ‘ the first peeping red buds and leaves reduced to 
powder,’ as a condiment instead of pepper ; and the fungous sub- 
stances which separate the lobes of the kernel to be pulverized 
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and taken in wine as a remedy for dysentery : our army im Ireland, 
he says, were healed by this remedy, when no other would. avail. 
It is strange that a tree which is at once so beautiful and so valuable, 
both for its fruit and its wood, should not be much more common 
than it is in England. Evelyn says it is thought useful in corn 
fields by keeping the grounds warm, and that its roots do not im- 
pede the plough. That trees are not so prejudicial to the field im 
which or around which they grow, as is supposed in England, is 
proved by the practices of those countries where the people are 
much better and more economical agriculturists. It appears that 
in his age maple sugar had been constantly sent for many years 
from Canada to Rouen to be refined ; this must have been before 
the Dutch from Pernambuco taught the French how to manage the 
cane in their sugar-islands. ‘The sap of the sycamoré makes a 
wine like the birch, and may also be used in brewing with such 
advantage that one bushel of malt makes as good ale with sycamore 
sap, as four bushels with water. 

In praising the lime as better than all other trees for the carver’s 
use, he observes that it was used in all the work of ‘ our Lysippus, 
Mr. Gibbons,’ and adds ‘ having had the honour, for so I account 
it, to be the first who recommended this great artist to his Majesty, 
Charles II., L mention it on this occasion, with much satisfaction. 
His meeting with this admirable artist is thus noticed in the Diary. 

‘ This day I first acquainted his Ma‘’ with that incomparable young 
man, Gibbon, whom I had lately met with in an obscure place by 
meer accident as | was walking neere a poore solitary thatched house, in 
a field in our parish, nere Says Court. 1 found him shut in, but look- 
ing in at the window | perceiv’d him carving that large cartoon or 
crucifix of Tintoret, a copy of which I had myselfe brought from Venice, 
where the original painting remaines, I asked if I might enter; he 
open’d the door civilly to me, and I saw him about such a work as for 
y® curiosity of handling, drawing, and studious exactnesse, I never had 
before seene in all my travells. I questioned him why he worked in 
such an obscure and lonesome place ; he told me it was that he might 
apply himselfe to his profession without interruption, and wondred not 
a little how I had found him out. I asked if he was unwilling to be 
made knowne to some greate man, for that I believed it might turn to 
his profit; he answer’d he was yet but a beginner, but would not be 
sorry to sell off that peice ; on demanding the price, he said £100. 
In good earnest the very frame was worth the money, there being 
nothing in nature so tender and delicate as the flowers and festoons 
about it, and yet the worke was very strong ; in the piece were more 
than 100 figures of men, &c. I found he was likewise musical, and 
very civil, sober, and discreete in his discourse. There was onely an 
old woman in the house. So desiring leave to visite him sometimes I 
went away. 

* Of this young artist, and the manner of finding him out, I a 
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the King, and: begg’d that he would give me leave to bring him and his 
worke to Whatehall, for that I would adventure my reputation with his 
Ma’Y that he had never seene any thing approch it, and that he would 
be exceedingly pleased, and employ him. The King said he would 
himselfe go see him. ‘This was the first notice he had of Mr. Gibbon.’ 
—vol, i. p. 410. 


Gibbons should have made a pulpit for St. Pauls, his genius would 
then have had full scope for displaying itself, and we should have 
had something which might have vied with the magnificent works 
of this kind in the Low Countries. He wasa very illiterate man, 
as appears by one of his notes inserted in these volumes, in the 
worst possible spelling. 

The poplar ‘ burns untowardly, and rather moulders away than 
maintains any solid heat.’ Should it not then be preferred for the 
floors of dwelling houses, so long as we persist in the preposterous 
custom of constructing houses which may serve for funeral piles ? 
The Lombardy poplar we have heard commended for farm houses, 
and especially for cheese-rooms, because neither mice nor mites 
will attack it.. The aspin, says Mr. Evelyn, differs from other pop- 
lars in this—* that he takes it ill to have his head cut off’ Ale 
brewed with the ripe berries of the mountain ash is praised as ‘ an 
incomparable drink familiar in Wales.’ ‘ Of the shortest part of 
the old wood, found commonly in doating* birches, is made the 
grounds of our effeminate farined gallants sweet powder ; and of the 
quite consumed and rotten, (such as we find reduced to a kind of 
reddish earth, in superannuated hollow trees,) is gotten the best 
mould for the raising of divers seedlings of the rarest plants and 
flowers.’ He recommends a more curious use for the down of the 
willow, saying, he is of opinion, ‘ if it were dried with care that it 
might be fit for cushions and pillows of chastity,—for such of old 
was the reputation of the shade of those trees.’ Their shade was 
thought so wholesome, that physicians, in his time, prescribed it to 
feverish persons, ‘ permitting the boughs to be placed even about 
their beds, as a safe and comfortable refrigeration.’ ‘The ivy, he says, 
may with small industry be made a beautiful standard,—a beautiful 
one indeed! Some of the American creepers which have become 
80, remain erect after the tree which they have clipt and killed has 
mouldered within their convolutions. Bacon, he thinks, introduced 
the plane; Archbishop Grindal the tamaric: Evelyn himself ob- 
tained seeds of the cedars from Lebanon, and ‘ had the honour to 
be the first who brought the alaternus into use and reputation in 
this kingdom, for the most beautiful of hedges and verdure in the 








* This word, as Evelyn uses it here and in other places, seems to be synonymous with 
dottard, doddered, decayed, or going to decay. It is still applied to those persons whose 
intellects fail them in extreme old age. 
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world, (the swiftness of the growth considered,) and propagated it 
from Cornwall even to Cumberland.’ But he names the yew for 
hedges, as .preferable for beauty and a stiff defence to any other 
plant; and says, ‘ without vanity,’ be was the first which brought 
it into fashion, as well for defence as for a succedaneum to cypress, 
whether in hedges or pyramids, conic-spires, bowls or what other 
shapes, adorning the ‘parks or larger avenues with their lofty tops, 
thirty foot high, and braving all the efforts of the most rigid winter, 
which cypress cannot weather. 
That fashion has passed away. It is to be wished that Evelyn 
had been equally successful in filling the country with fruit trees, 
according to his wise and benevolent desire. ‘ I do only wish,’ he 
says, ‘ upon the prospect and meditation of the universal benefit, 
that every person whatsoever, with ten pounds per annum, within 
her Majesty’s dominions, were by some indispensable statute obliged 
to plant his hedge-rows with the best and most useful kinds of them.’ 
Old Gerrard had exprest a wish to the same effect before him, and 
he quotes the old man’s honest and not ineloquent exhortation— 
‘ forward in the name of God, graft, set, plant and nourish up 
trees in every corner of your ground; the labour is small, the cost is 
nothing, the commodity is great; yourselves shall have plenty, the 
poor shall have somewhat in time of want to relieve their necessity, 
and God shall reward your good minds and diligence.’ Surely the 
time will come when the walnut, the pear and the cherry will take 
place of those trees, which are of less utility and beauty while 
they stand, and not of greater value when they are cut down. If 
that spirit of wanton mischief or more malignant havoc be appre- 
hended, which is now but too prevalent among the populace in 
many parts of England, it should be remembered that this spirit was 
once as prevalent in France, and that there is now no country in the 
world where so little of it is displayed. When the sides of the 
highways were first planted, under Sully’s administration, Evelyn 
tells us, ‘ the rude and mischievous peasants did so hack, steal and 
destroy what they had begun, that they were forced to desist from 
the thorough prosecution of the design ; so as there is nothing more 
exposed, wild and less pleasant than the common roads of France, 
for want of shade, and the decent limits which these sweet aud 
divertissant plantations would have afforded.’ ‘The peasant is now 
as sensible of the comfort which these road-side trees afford him by 
their shade in summer, and the security which they give him when 
the ground is covered with snow, as the foreigner is of their state- 
liness and beauty. Evelyn, whose love for trees and groves was 
only less than that which he felt for his fellow-creatures, more than 
once expresses his bitter indignation at the havoc made among 
them, owing to the barbarous manner in which Louis X1V. — 
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the countries in which he made war,—mischiefs, he says, not to be 
repaired in many ages; the truculent and savage marks (among 
others) of a most Christian King; nomine, non re! ‘ Dire and 
curses,’ he exclaims, ‘ on those inhuman and ambitious tyrants, who, 
not contented with their own dominions, invade their peaceful 
neighbours, and send their legions, without distinction, to destroy 
and level to the ground such venerable and goodly plantations, and 
noble avenues, irreparable marks of their barbarity.’ No man, in 
modern times, had made war with so barbarous a spirit as Louis 
XIV.,—till Buonaparte,—the perfect Emperor of the British 
liberates, and the most remorseless and destructive tyrant that ever 
trampled upon the rights and feelings of humanity. 

The greater part of the woods, which were raised in consequence 
of Evelyn’s writings, have been cut down: the oaks have borne the 
British flag to seas and countries which were undiscovered when 
they were planted, and generation after generation has been coffined 
in the elms. The trees of his age, which may yet be standing, 
are verging fast toward their decay and dissolution: but his name 
is fresh in the land, and his reputation, like the trees of an Indian 
Paradise, exists and will continue to exist in full strength and 
beauty, uninjured by the course of time. - 


Thrones fal! and dynasties are changed: 
Empires decay and sink 

Beneath their own unwieldy weight; 
Dominion passeth like a cloud away. 
The imperishable mind 

Survives all meaner things. 


No change of fashion, no alteration of taste, no revolutions of 
science have impaired or can impair his celebrity. Satire, from 
which nothing is sacred, scarcely attempted to touch him while 
living; and the acrimony of political and religious hatred, though 
it spares not even the dead, has never assailed his memory. How 
then has he attamed this enviable inheritance of fame? Not by sur- 
passing genius; not by pre-eminent powers of mind; not by any 
great action, nor by any splendid accident of fortune, but by his vir- 
tue and his wisdom; by the proper use of his talents, and of the 
means which God had entrusted into his hands; by his principles 
and his practice. The Abbé Boileau, in that far-fetched strain of 
flattery for which the French are remarkable, proposed once to the 
Academy that the word bonheur should be proscribed from all 
panegyrics upon Louis XIV., parce que son bonheur étoit son 
propre ouvrage, son application au travail, son génie qui prévoit 
tout, qui pourvoit a tout, &c.: it was disparaging a prince, he said, 
whose success was owing to himself, to speak of his good fortune. 
More truly might this be said of Evelyn. The er . 
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which he was placed were all fortunate; but how many men in 
every generation are placed in circumstances equally propitious and 
with equal talents, who yet for want of the same prudence and the 
same principles have gone through the world without being either 
useful to others or happy in themselves, with no other respecta- 
bility than mere wealth, and talents unemployed or misemployed 
could command; and sometimes perverting both, so as to be the 
ts, the fire-brands, and the disgrace of their country! And this 
happened even to men who have set out in life with generous 
feelings and good intentions; for evil principles end in corrupting 
both, and like diseased and putrid humours carry with them the 
curse of assimilating to their own nature the subject into which they 
’ are introduced. 

The youth who looks forward to an inheritance which he is un- 
der no temptation to increase, will do well to bear the example of 
Evelyn in his mind, as containing nothing but what is imitable and 
nothing but what is good. All persons, indeed, may find in his 
character something for imitation; but for an English gentleman he 
is the perfect model. Neither to solicit public offices, nor to shun 
them, but when they are conferred to execute their duties diligently, 
conscientiously and fearlessly ; to have no amusements but such as 
being laudable as well as innocent, are healthful alike for the mind 
and for the body, and in which, while the passing hour is beguiled, 
a store of delightful recollection is laid up; to be the liberal encou- 
rager of literature and the arts; to seek for true and permanent 
enjoyment by the practice of the household virtues—the only 
course by which it can be found; to enlarge the sphere of existence 
backward by means of learning through all time, and forward by 
means of faith through all eternity,—behold the fair ideal of human 
happiness! And this was realized in the life of Evelyn. 








Ant. I1.—Notes on a Journey in America, from the Coast of 
Virginia to the Territory of Illinois. By Morris Birkbeck, 
Author of ‘ Notes on a Tour in France.’ London. 1618. 

THis little volume, printed with an ordinary type on coarse 

per, and ushered into the world under the unassuming title 

of ‘ Notes,’ is no more to be held asa proof of its author’s modesty, 
than the plain drab coat and broad-brimmed hat, which he once 
wore, were of his humility—for Mr. Morris Birkbeck was at one 
time numbered, as we understand, among ‘ the people called Qua- 
kers.’ From his manual, however, it would appear that he is now 
happily relieved from all manner of ‘ prejudices’ on the score of reli- 
gion and civil polity, except indeed a vehement one against all reli- 
gions, and all governments, the one yielding, in his view, no better 
fruit 
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‘fruit than fanaticism and hypocrisy, the other nothing but rents, 
taxes, restraints, and oppression. 

It is of little importance to the reader to know what were the 
circumstances which brought about so hopeful a change in our tra- 
veller’s sentiments, except in’so far as they may tend to explain the 
source of his discontent, and of those hostile feelings which every 
where manifest themselves against the land of his forefathers. The 
change, however, was uot without a cause. Patriots and expatri- 
ates are alike the children of circumstances, and generally, we be- 
lieve, of adverse circumstances. With regard to Friend Morris we 
understand that, during the late war, he held the lease of a farm at 
a rent of about five hundred pounds, which was worth three times 
that sum; that on its expiring, he had it renewed at a rent more 
nearly approaching its value, when, the sudden change from war 
to peace having reduced the demand for produce, and consequently 
the value of land, to rid himself of his engagements and his country 
at the same time, he threw up his farm un beau matin, and, laugh- 
ing in his sleeve at the humorous trick which he had played his 
unsuspecting landlord, set out on a land speculation into the back 
settlements of North America. 

Mr. Morris Birkbeck was not without a compagnon de voyage ; 
he prevailed, it seems, on a young man of the name of Flower 
to accompany him as a sort of squire. This Flower bloomed freely 
in the kindly soil of Hertfordshire, in possession of a fine flock 
of Merino sheep, and with them of every comfort of life ; but in 
an unlucky moment he was persuaded ‘ by his guide, philosopher, 
and friend,’ that to be happy and contented under such a govern- 
ment as that of Great Britain was contrary to all sound reason, and 
that for his credit’s sake he must be transplanted into a more phi- 
losophical soil; accordingly the ill-starred Corydon suld off his 
sheep, and consented to seek an abode in a country where sheep 
cannot thrive. The two farmers had previously made a hasty tour 
through France, where, ‘thanks to the Revolution,’ every thing was 
right. The ‘ speculators in land,’ however, had been before them. 
The property, of which the rich had been plundered, Mr. Morris 
Birkbeck saw with infinite pleasure partitioned out among the plun- 
derers, or, as he delicately expresses it, among those who stood in 
need of it, ‘ thanks to the Revolution!” and they were too well ac- 
quainted with the value of their acquisitions to admit our friend to 
any share of them. Wonderful is the prosperity, boundless the 
affluence of France !—there, the peasantry have their six bottles of 
wine daily, and a change of linen amounting to twelve or fifteen 
shirts apiece—and in the Pyrennees (where money is nearly as plen- 
tiful as on the Himmaleyan mountains) Mr. Birkbeck found the 
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common labourers earning six and thirty shillings a week. And for 
all this ‘ they have to thank the Revolution’! 

Our two expatriated farmers first land in Hampton Roads, and 
proceed to Norfolk in Virginia; a large town, with spacious streets, 
well paved causeways, and clean and good-looking houses. Here 
Mr. Birkbeck went into the’ market-house, where, says he, I ob- 
served the negroes selling for their masters 
* the worst meat I ever saw, and dearer than the best in England; veal, 
such as never was exposed in an English market, at 10d. per lb.; lamb 
of similar quality and price. Most wretched horses waiting, without 
food or shelter, to drag home the carts which had brought in the pro- 
visions—but, worst of all, the multitudes of negroes, many of them mi- 
serable creatures, others cheerful enough; but on the whole, this first 
glimpse of a slave population is extremely distressing—and is it, thought 
I, to be a member of such a society that I have quitted England!’ 

Friend Morris, in spite of the determination with which ke set 
out, to be pleased with every thing in America, cannot reconcile 
his feelings towards the negroes, whether in a state of slavery or 
freedom. In proceeding up James's river he passes Little Guinea, 
a tract of land given by a planter to his negroes, whom he had 
liberated; ‘ their inclosures were but indifferently cultivated, and the 
negroes had a character for thieving—deservedly, I dare say,’ he 
subjoins, ‘ for slavery is a school of depravity, and their equivocal 
or degraded station among whites is unfavourable to their moral im- 
provement.’ , 

He arrives at Petersburgh at the time of the races, and is intro- 
duced to a large assemblage of planters. 


* A Virginian tavern resembles a French one with its table d’hite, 
(though not in the excellence of the cookery) but somewhat exceeds it 
in filth, as it does an English one in charges. The usual number of 
guests at the ordinary in this tavern (and there are several large taverns 
in Petersburgh) is fifty, consisting of travellers, store-keepers, lawyers, 
and doctors. 

‘ A Virginian planter is a republican in politics, and exhibits the 
high-spirited independence of that character. But he is a slave-master, 
irascible, and too often lax in morals. A dirk is said to be a common 
appendage to the dress of a planter in this part of Virginia. 

* I never saw in England an assemblage of countrymen who would 
average 30 well as to dress and manners, none of them reached any thing 
like style ; and very few descended to the shabby. 

‘ As it rained heavily, every body was confined the whole day to the 
tavern, after the race, which took place in the forenoon. The conver- 
sation which this afforded me an opportunity of hearing, gave me a high 
opinion of the intellectual cultivation of these Virginian farmers. 

‘ Negro slavery was the prevailing topic—the middle and the end— 
an evil uppermost in every man’s thoughts ; which all deplored, many 
were anxious to fly, but for which no man can devise a remedy. One 
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gentleman, ina poor state of health, dared not encounter the rain, but 
was wretched at the thought of his famliy being for one night without 
his protection—from his own slaves! He was suffering under the effects 
of a poisonous potion, administered by a negro, who was his personal 
servant, to whom he had given indulgences and privileges unknown to 
the most favoured valet of an English gentleman. This happened in 
‘consequence of some slight unintentional affront on the part of the in- 
dulgent master. It is stated as a melancholy fact, that severe masters 
seldom suffer from their slaves’ resentment.’—pp. 11, 12. 

At Petersburgh our travellers embark on board the steam-boat 
which plies between Norfolk and Richmond, and which is thus de- 
scribed : 

‘ The steam-boat is a floating hotel, fitted up with much taste and 
neatness, with accommodations for both board and lodging. The ladies 
have their separate apartments and a female to attend them. Here we 
found ourselves at once in the society of about thirty persons, who ap- 
peared to be as polite, well dressed, and well instructed as if they had 
been repairing to the capital of Great Britain, instead of the capital of 
Virginia. We had a delightful passage, and reached Richmond about 
seven o'clock in the evening.’—p. 13. 

Richmond is said to contain 13,000 inhabitants, nearly half of 
whom are negroes: the market is badly supplied; and the common 
necessaries of life are exceedingly dear, with the exception of bread of 
bad quality; for instance, eggs are 2d. each; butter 3s. 6d. a pound ; 
meat of the worst description 1s. a pound; milk 44d. a pint, &c. 
house-reat high beyond example—that which Mr. Birkbeck lodged 
in, situated in a back street, lets, he says, at SOO guineas a year; a 
common warehouse or store at 200/. a year; ground on building 
speculation sells currently at 10,000 dollars per acre; and in some 
of the streets near the river at 200 dollars per foot in front. 

Our traveller, it is evident, is by no means satisfied with the ap- 
pearance of things hitherto in the ‘ land of promise.’ He seems 
to have had a considerable struggle with himself in making up his 
mind as to the preference which he ought to assign to the condition 
of the English labourer or that of the Virginian slave—to the most 
wretched of our paupers, or to the happy negro; and, wonderful 
to relate, finally decides in favour of the former. 

He is also somewhat disturbed at Richmond by a grand stir about 
a monument to the memory of General Washington, ‘ as if Washing- 
ton,’ he exclaims, ‘ could be forgotten whilst America retains her in- 
dependence ! Let republicans leave bones and relics, and costly mo- 
numents, to monks and kings; free America is the mausoleum of its 
deliverers, who may say to posterity, “ Si queris monumentum, 
circumspice!”’ He thinks, however, such is the consistency. of 
republicanism, that the patriots of Richmond would do well to re- 
pair the mutilated bust of La Fayette, in their Capitol, which now, 
he says, ‘ stands an object of horror and derision,’—the horrific feel- 
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ing, we suppose, arises from the loss of his nose; the ridicule, from 
what remains. 

* On taking leave of Virginia, (he says,) I must observe, that I found 

more misery in the condition of the negroes, and a much higher tone of 
moral feeling in their owners than I had anticipated ; and I depart con- 
firmed in my detestation of slavery, in principle and practice ; but with 
esteem for the general character of the Virginians.’—p. 22. 
Here we find our traveller quite delighted with the ‘ lofty tone of 
morality’ of the Virginian planter ; though he had described this 
same planter just before as ‘ lax in morals, irascible, and com- 
monly provided with a dirk,’-—for no peaceable purpose, we pre- 
sume:—But the reader of Mr. Birkbeck must be prepared for 
these contradictions. His natural shrewdness and turn for obser- 
vation unconsciously counteract his prejudices, and his facts and 
his opinions are therefore continually at issue. 

Proceeding to the Potowmack, our emigrant and his companions 
(for besides Mr. Flower, he had several women and children in his 
train) embark in the steam-boat for Washington. This federal 
city, including George Town, is said to contain 20,000 inhabitants, 
scattered over an immense space like a number of petty hamlets in 
a populous country. Here again our Friend is sore troubled in spirit 
at the thought that ninety marble capitals should have been imported 
at vast cost from Italy to crown the columns of the Capitol, and 
- shew how ‘ un-American is‘the whole plan.’ ‘ There is nothing in 
America,’ he adds, ‘ to which I can liken this affectation of splen- 
rae! except the painted face and gaudy head-dress of a half-naked 

ndian.’ 

At M‘Connel’s Town the road joins the great turnpike from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, and the line of stages from George 
Town terminates; ‘ so here we are,’ he says, ‘nine in number, one 
hundred and thirty miles of mountain-country between us and 
Pittsburgh !"—No vehicles were to be procured, and the only al- 
ternative was that of staying where they were or making the jour- 
ney on foot: they preferred the latter, and, each taking his little 
bundle, they set out on their pilgrimage, over the Alleghany ridge. 
‘ We have now,’ he repeats for the third or fourth time, ‘ fairly 
turned our backs on the old world, and find ourselves in the very 
stream of emigration. Old America* seems to be breaking up and 
moving westward.’ This accords with an observation in a letter 
now before us from a very intelligent native of Cambridge near 
Boston, ‘ Our towns and cities,’ he says, ‘ on the salt sea shores 





* Strange as it may appear, the south-western part of the New World has already be- 
gun to consider the north-eastern as having passed the meridian of life, and accordingly 
given it the name of Old America. The lune of the Alleghany mountains forms the phy- 
sical, as in no great length of time it will probably do the political, barrier, or line of de- 
marcation between the two countries. 
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are not improving so fast as our interior. Indeed people are emi- 
grating daily and hourly from the Atlantic shores, especially from 
the coast of New England to the interior of Kentucky and Ohio, 
carrying with them the characteristic enterprize of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode island.’ ‘ During the revolutionary war,’ 
adds our Cambridge correspondent, ‘ the physical and intellectual 
power of these colonies might be compared to a wedge, the broad- 
est end of which was here in New England, and the thinnest in 
Georgia, but now, alas! the wedge is turned end forward, and the 
thickest end is in the south-west.’ 

The following is the picture which Friend Morris gives of fa- 
mily groups deserting poor old worn out America, and travelling 
to seek new homes amidst the freshness of the back settlements. 


‘ A small waggon (so light that you might almost carry it, yet strong 
enough to bear a good load of bedding, utensils and provisions, and a 
swarm of young citizens,—and to sustain marvellous shocks in its pas- 
sage over these rocky heights) with two small horses; sometimes a cow 
or two, comprises their all; excepting a little store of hard-earned 
cash for the land office of the district; where they may obtain a title 
for as many acres as they possess half-dollars, being one fourth of the 
purchase-money. The waggon has a tilt, or cover, made of a sheet, or 
perhaps a blanket. The family are seen before, behind, or within the 
vehicle, according to the road or the weather, or perhaps the spirits of 
the party. 

‘ The New Englanders, they say, may be known by the cheerful air 
of the women advancing in front of the vehicle; the Jersey people, by 
their being fixed steadily within it; whilst the Pennsylvanians creep 
lingering behind, as though regretting the homes they haye left. A 
cart and single horse frequently affords the means of transfer, sometimes 
a horse and pack-saddle. Often the back of the poor pilgrim bears all 
his effects, and his wife follows, naked-footed, bending under the hopes 
of the family.’ 


The mountainous district is pronounced to be ‘ a land of plenty,’ 
and that to which they are proceeding ‘a land of abundance;’ 
an earnest of which is given by the noble droves of oxen met on 
the road from the western country, in their way to the city of 
Philadelphia. But though the cattle were good and plentiful, 
and the horses excellent, the sheep were few and miserable. 
‘ Twenty or thirty half-starved creatures are seen now and then 
straggling about in much wretchedness,—a comfortable sight for 
the flower of Merino farmers ! 

The Americans, it seems, are fond of journeying; they are, in 
fact, a migrating people; they have few or none of those local at- 
tachments and fixed habits, which make it in Europe so painful a 
task to separate from those objects which time and memory have 
endeared. We are told, that not fewer than 12,000 waagons 
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passed between Baltimore and Philadelphia in the preceding year, 
besides stage-coaches, carts, and innumerable travellers on horse- 
back and on foot, presenting a scene of bustle and business, which 
our author assures us is truly wonderful. He is now, for the first 
time, happy and at home—All is urbanity, politeness and civiliza- 
tion ; even in the remotest districts, he tells us, a vast superiority, 
in every department of common life, both in habits and educa- 
tion, prevails, when compared with the same class in England; nay, 
the very pilot whom they took on board off Cape Henry was a 
well informed and agreeable man; and the Custom House officer 
a perfect Chesterfield—‘ a gentlemanly youth, without a shade of 
the disagreeable character which prevails among his European 
brethren.’ The taverns too—but these shall be described in the 
author’s own words. 


* At these places all is performed on the gregarious plan: every 
thing is public by day and by night ;—for even night in an American 
inn affords no privacy. Whatever may be the number of guests, they 
must receive their entertainments en masse, and they must sleep en 
masse. Three times a-day the great bell rings, and a hundred persons 
collect from all quarters, to eat a hurried meal, composed of almost 
as many dishes. At breakfast you have fish, flesh.and fowl; bread 
of every shape and kind, butter, eggs, cuffee, tea—every thing, and 
more than you can think of. Dinner is much like the breakfast, 
omitting the tea and coffee; and supper is the breakfast repeated. 
Soon after this meal, you assemble once more, in rooms crowded with 
beds, something like the wards of an hospital; where, after undressing 
in public, you are fortunate if you escape a partner in your bed, in 
addition to the myriads of bugs, which you need not hope to escape. 

* But the horrors of the kitchen, from whence issue these shoals of 
dishes, how shall I describe, though I have witnessed them.—It is a 
dark and sooty hole, where the idea of cleanliness never entered, 
swarming with negroes of all sexes and ages, who seem as though they 
were bred there: without floor, except the rude stones that support a 
raging fire of pine logs, extending across the entire place; which for- 
bids your approach, and which no being but a negro could face. 

‘In your reception at a western Pennsylvania tavern there is some- 
thing of hospitality combined with the mercantile feelings of your host. 
He is generally a man of property, the head man of the village perhaps, 
with the title of Colonel, and feels that he confers, rather than receives 
a favour by the accommodation he affords; and rude as his establish- 
ment may be, he does not perceive that you have a right to complain : 
what he has you partake of, but he makes no apologies; and if you 
shew symptoms of dissatisfaction or disgust, you will fare the worse ; 
whilst a disposition to be pleased and satisfied will be met by a wish to 
make you so.’ 


The next stage was the ‘ city of Pittsburgh, the Birmingham of 
America,’ where Mr. Birkbeck expected to have been enveloped 
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in clouds of smoke issuing from a thousand furnaces, and stunned 
with the din of ten thousand hammers; but he soon found that he 
had been deceived by an American figure of rhetoric of extensive 
use in description ; he calls it anticipation, by way of softening 
down the vulgar and proper term, and explains it by informing the 
reader that ‘ it simply consists in the use of the present indicative, 
instead of the future subjunctive.’ The past tense, by his own ac- 
count, would have been most appropriate, as ‘ the manufacturers 
were under great difficulties, and many on the eve of suspending 
their operations, owing to the influx of depreciated fabrics from 
Europe ;’ that is to say, if Friend Morris would put aside the 
American ‘ figure of rhetoric’ and speak out plainly, the manu- 
factures of America cannot possibly flourish so long as Europe 
shall be able to supply them with good articles at a cheaper rate 
than they can afford to make bad or indifferent ones ; so long as a 
new lock from Europe can be purchased in America for less money 
than an old lock can be repaired, the locksmith of Pittsburgh must 
‘ suspend his operations.’ 

At Pittsburgh our travellers purchased horses for fifty dollars 
a piece, to enable them to proceed by land through the state 
of Ohio to Cincinnati, though the usual mode of travelling is 
down the Ohio, ‘ on long floating rooms built on a flat bottom, 
with rough boards, and arranged within for sleeping and vee 
accommodations.’ Such machines are here eed * arks,’ 
which hundreds of various sizes are at all times to be 
chased ; the boatmen are hired, and the ark is sold for what it ill 
fetch at the end,of the journey. On the 5th of June they set out 
for Washington in Pennsylvania. 

Washington is said to be a thriving town, with 2500 inhabitants ; 
it has a college with about a hundred students. But, says our 
author, ‘ from the dirty condition of the schools, and the appear- 
ance of loitering habits among the young men, I should suspect it 
to be a coarsely cotiducted institution ;’ all this, however, he 
ascribes to the fatal influence of the concourse of free negroes. 

Mr. Birkbeck finds the western territory at once healthy, fertile, 
and romantic. The little history of his host may serve as an ex- 
ample of the natural growth of property, in this young country, 
as he calls it. 


‘ He is about thirty; has a wife and. three fine healthy children : 
his father is a farmer; that is to say, a proprietor, living five miles 
distant. From him he received five hundred dollars, and “ began the 
world,” in true style of American enterprize, by taking a cargo of flour 
to New Orleans, about two thousand miles, gaining a little more than 
his expences, and a stock of knowledge. Two years ago he had in- 
creased his property to nine hundred dollars ; purchased this Lae 3a 
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house, stable, &c. and two hundred and fifty acres of land, (sixty-five of 
which are cleared and laid down to grass,) for three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, of which he has already paid three thousand, and will pay 
the remaining five hundred next year. He is now building a good 
stable, and going to improve his house. His property is at present 
worth seven thousand dollars: having gained, or rather grown, five 
thousand five hundred dollars in two years, with prospects of futare 
accumulation to his utmost wishes. Thus it is that people here grow 
wealthy without extraordinary exertion, and without any anxiety.’ 
—p. 42. 

The subject of emigration from Great Britain to the United 
States, Mr. Birkbeck says, has been a primary object of bis at- 
tention; and he is anxious that his information on this important 
subject should produce no false impressions on the minds of his 
countrymen. The following extracts will shew what his views are. 

‘ From what I have seen, and heard from others, of America, east 
of the Alleghany mountains, I judge that artisans in general will suc- 
ceed in any part of it; and that labourers of every description will 
greatly improve their condition: in so much, that they will, if saving 
and industrious, soon lay by enough to tempt them to migrate still far- 
ther in quest of land, on which they may establish themselves as pro- 
prietors. That mercantile adventurers would be likely to succeed as 
well, but not better than in England ; that clerks, lawyers, and doctors, 
would gain nothing by the exchange of countries. The same of master 
manufacturers in general.’—p. 48. 

Here again we must correct our Friend. ‘ All kinds of artizans,’ 
he says, ‘ will succeed in any part of America.’ He had just 
assured us, that many of the manufacturers of iron were on the 
eve of suspending their operations ; and he soon after adds, that a 
hatter, who was in quest of employ, said to him, ‘ There are in this 
western country more artizans than materials; shoe-makers are 
standing still for want of leather, and tanners for want of hides.’ 
Mr. Birkbeck is an apt scholar; he is already familiar with ‘ the 
American figure of anticipation,’ and, like bis adopted countrymen, 
‘contemplates what may be, as though it were in actual existence.’ 

We have now some little account of the difficulties to which the 
new settlers are exposed. 

* The land, when intended for sale, is laid out in the government 
surveys in quarter sections of 160 acres, being one fourth of a square 
mile. The whole is then offered to the public by auction, and that 
which remains unsold, which is generally.a very large proportion, may 
be purchased at the land office of the district, at two dollars per acre, 
one fourth to be paid down, and the remaining three fourths at several 
instalments, to be completed in five years. 

‘ The poor emigrant, having collected the eighty dollars, repairs to 
the land office, and enters his quarter section, then works his way 
without another “ cent” in his pocket, to the solitary spot, which is to 
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be his future abode, in a two-horse waggon, containing bis family, and 
his little all, consisting of a few_blankets, a skillet, his rifle, and his 
axe, Suppose him arrived in the spring: after putting up a little log 
cabin, he proceeds to clear, with intense labour, a plot of ground for 
Indian corn, which is to be their next year’s support; but, for the pre- 
sent, being without means of obtaining a supply of flour, he depends on 
his gun for subsistence. In pursuit of the game, he is compelled 
after his day’s work, to wade through the evening dews, up to the waist, 
in long grass, or bushes, and returning, finds nothing to lie on but a 
bear’s skin on the cold ground, exposed to every blast through the 
sides, and every shower through the open roof of his wretched dwelling, 


which he does not even attempt to close, till the approach of winter, 


and often not then. Under these distresses of extreme toil and expo- 
sure, debarred from every comfort, many valuable lives have sunk, 
which have been charged to the climate. 

‘ The individual, whose case is included in this seeming digression, 
escaped the ague, but he lay three weeks delirious in a nervous fever, 
of which he yet feels the remains ; owing, no doubt, to excessive fa- 
tigue. Casualties, doubly calamitous in their forlorn estate, would 
sometimes assail them. He, for instance, had the misfortune to break 
his leg at a time when his wife was confined by sickness, and for three 
days they were only supplied with water, by a child of two years old, 
having no means of communicating with their neighbours (neighbours 
ten miles off perhaps) until the fourth day. He had to carry the little 
grain he could procure twelve miles to be ground, and remembers once 
seeing at the mill, a man who had brought his sixty miles, and was 
compelled to wait three days for his turn. 

* Such are the difficulties which these pioneers have to encounter ; 
but they diminish as settlements approach each other, and are only 
heard of by their successors. The number of emigrants who passed 
this way, was gregter last year than in any preceding ; and the present 
spring they are still more numerous than the last. Fourteen waggons 
yesterday, and thirteen to-day, have gone through this town. Myriads 
take their course down the Ohio. The waggons swarm with children. 
I heard to-day of three together, which contain forty-two of these 
young citizens. The wildest solitudes are to the taste of some people. 
General Boon, who was chiefly instrumental in the first settlement of 
Kentucky, is of this turn. It is said, that he is now, at the age of 
seventy, pursuing the daily chase, two hundred miles to the westward 
of the last abode of civilized man. He had retired to a chosen spot, 
beyond the Missouri, which, after him is named Boon’s Lick, out of the 
reach, as he flattered himself, of intrusion ; but white men, even there, 
incroached upon him, and two years ago, he went back two hundred 
miles farther. —p. 50—53. 


The country in the neighbourhood of Chillicotlie and on the 
banks of the Sciota was poor, and not sufficiently tempting for 
settlement. Our travellers therefore bent their course towards 
Cincinnati; they halted at Lebavon, a small town which, in four- 
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teen years, from two or three cabins of half-savage hunters, has 


grown into the residence of a thousand civilized inhabitants. The - 


supper-bell was just ringing at the taverns, and our travellers seated 
themselves at the table among a set of ‘ travellers like themselves, 
with a number of store-keepers, lawyers, and doctors,—men who 
board at the taverns, and make up a standing company for the 
daily public table.’ 

‘ Cincinnati,’ like inost American towns, Mr. Birkbeck says, stands 
too low ; it is built on the banks of the Ohio, and not out of the 
reach of spring-floods ; consequently it is not healthy. 

* It is, however, a most thriving place, and backed as it is al- 
ready by a great population and a most fruitful country, bids fair to 
be one, of the first cities of the west. We are told, and we cannot 
doubt the fact, that the chief of what we see is the work of four years. 
The hundreds of commodious, well-finished brick houses, the spacious 
and busy markets, the substantial public buildings, the thousands of 
prosperous well-dressed, industrious inhabitants ; the numerous waggons 
and drays, the gay carriages and elegant females ;—the shoals of craft 
on the river, the busy stir prevailing every where: house building, boat 
building, paving and levelling of streets; the numbers of country people, 
constantly coming and going; with the spacious taverns, crowded with 
travellers from a distance.’—p. 70. 

While at this place, Mr. Birkbeck takes occasion to observe, 
that ‘ the merino mania seems to have prevailed in America to a 
degree exceeding its highest pitch in England.’ 

‘ In Kentucky, (he says,) where even the negroes would no more eat 
mutton than they would horse-flesh, there were great merino breeders. 
There is, | believe, a Sheep Society here, to encourage the growth of 
fine wool on land as rich as the deepest vallies of pur island—that 
there should ever have been a rage for sheep of any kind in any part 
that I have seen of this country, must be owing to general ignorance 
of the constitution and habits of this animal. There is scarcely a spot 
where a flock of fine-woolled sheep could be kept with any prospect of 
advantage, even if there were a market for the carcass; yet, by the 
ragged remains of the merino family, which may be recognized in many 
places, I perceive that the attempt has been very general. Mutton is 
almost as abhorrent to an American palate, as the flesh of a swine to 
an Israelite; and the state of the manufactures does not give great 
encouragement to the growth of wool of any kind, of merino wool less, 
perhaps, than any other. Mutton is sold in the markets of Philadelphia 
at about half the price of beef; and a Kentuckian, who would have 

_ given a thousand dollars for a merino ram, would dine upon dry bread 
rather than eat his own mutton, A few sheep on a farm, to supply 
coarse wool for domestic manufacture, seems to be all that ought at 
present to be attempted in any part of Amerita that I have seen.’— 
p- 100. 


And yet Mr. Birkbeck has the confidence to assert, that artizans 
must 
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must succeed in every part of it!—and yet the manufacturer of 
Devizes is selling his looms and little furniture to procure a pas- 
sage to the United States, that he may leap into a sudden for- 
tune by weaving! 

Twenty years ago, Mr. Birkbeck says, the vast region com- 
prizing the states of Ohio and Indiana, and the territory of 
Illinois and Michigan, only counted 30,000 inhabitants, the num- 
ber now living in ‘the little county of Hamilton, in which stands 
the town of Cincinnati. And he asks,—‘ Why do not the govern- 
ments of Europe afford such an asylum, in their vast and gloomy 
forests, for their increasing myriads of paupers?’—Such a project 
he pronounces to be worthy a convention of sovereigns, ‘ if sove- 
reigns were really the fathers of their people.’-—If the sovereigns 
of Europe could transplant the back woods of America into their 
dominions, after hunting down and scalping the native possessors, 
(only taking care, like the ‘ subscribers of Alleghany,* ¢o preserve 
both ears,’) such a project, which does infinite credit to the inte- 
grity of our benevolent Quaker, might probably ‘ occur to them.’ 

Land being at too high a price in Homilen county, Mr. Birk- 
beck determined on proceeding farther westward, sagaciously reflect- 
ing that the time was fast approaching when the grand intercourse 
with Europe would not lie, as at present, through Eastern America, 
but through the great rivers which communicate by the Mississippi 
with the ocean at New Orleans. ‘ In this view,’ he observes, ‘ we 
approximate to Europe as we proceed to the west.’ The tide of 
emigration is undoubtedly setting with extraordinary rapidity in that 
direction ; and ‘ Old America,’ to the eastward of the Alleghany 
mountains, is very soon likely to become, as our Cambridge friend 
expresses it, ‘ the thinnest part of the wedge.’ ‘The south-western 
states have not merely the advantage, in point of local situation 
relatively with the rest of the commercial world,—but the soil 
and climate, in places where cultivation prevails, are preferable 
to those in the eastern states. Under such circumstances, and 
considering the character of the people who are flocking to the 
other side of the Alleghany chain, the opinion is by no means 
chimerical, that ‘ New America’ will be induced shortly to shake off 
her allegiance to the parent states and set up a congress of her 
own. “A few such settlers as Morris Birkbeck (who seems to 
think that every little society of men ought to govern itself) will 
marvellously expedite the separation. 

Another circumstance may probably tend to hasten the event, 
as it renders the provinces, beyond the Alleghany, wholly inde- 
pendent of the eastern or northern states of ‘ Old America:’—the 
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navigation of the Ohio, the Missouri, and the Mississippi, opens a 
ready communication with every part of the extensive country behind 
those mountains, and establishes an intercourse with the shores of 
Europe within two months, and with the West India islands in the 
course of two weeks. ‘To every other part of the world they have a 
nearer as well as less dangerous navigation than from ‘ Old America.’ 
They have already steam-vessels of four hundred tons burden plying 
on those rivers, and their average rate, when deeply laden and 
against the stream, is about sixty miles a-day.—(p. 133.)~Ther 
products are precisely the same as those of the eastern and northern 
states, which can neither supply what they require, nor take off 
what they produce ;—what possible bond of union then can long 
subsist between Old and New America? With no great desire to 
indulge a spirit of prophesy, we cannot help surmizing that the late 
Navigation Act, drawn up, as it would seem, more in a spirit of poli- 
tical hostility towards England, than with a view to any com- 
mercial advantages that could be hoped to result from it to Ame- 
rica, is well calculated to hasten the event. Can the Congress 
hope to throw an impassable barrier across the Mississippi, and 
thus prevent a supply of provisions and lumber for the West India 
islands whenever such supply shall be demanded? ‘The back settle- 
ments are already too strong, and they know it, to submit to navi- 

ation laws that shall operate so detrimentally to their interests. 
We consider all apprehension of the West India islands being 
starved in time of war with America, to be now removed, and 
that in war, as well as in peace, the steam-boats of the Missis- 
sippi will bring down the produce of the New provinces into the 
Attia: unless indeed, which is as little to be apprehended, Old 
America shall be able to blockade its own river with a superior 
squadron. 

It is but common justice to say, that whatever countenance the 
President of the United States may find it expedient to give to 
measures offensive to Great Britain, neither his public nor private 
conduct, nor his speeches partake of those coarse and splenetic 
invectives which some of the members of the government seem to 
think it necessary to adopt. If any soreness might be expected to 
remain in consequence of the war, we should rather look for it on 
the part of the people of England than of America,—but both 
would do well to bear in mind the noble example of forbearance 
set by our venerable sovereign, at the close of the former contest, 
on the occasion of the first audience of Mr. Adams:—‘ I perceive, 
Mr. Adams,’ said the King, ‘ that you are a little agitated;. I am 
not surprised at it; I am agitated myself; but let me make one ob- 
servation—As I was the last man in this country to accede to the 
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acknowledgment of the independence of my American dominions, 
depend upon it, I shall likewise be, now that the act is ratified, 
the last to infringe it.’ 

The settlers of the Indiana territory are not, Mr. Birkbeck 
says, that set of lawless, semi-barbarous vagabonds, which he had 
been taught to believe ; but a remarkably good sort of people, kind 
and gentle to each other and to strangers. There are, however, 
among them many abandoned characters, but they retire to the 
depth of the woods with the wolves, and live by the rifle :—With 
respect to the inhabitants of towns, the Americans, from Norfolk 
on the eastern coast, to the town of Madison in Indiana, are all 
alike; and this is their portrait. 

‘ The same good-looking, well-dressed (not what we call gentlemanly) 
men appear every where. Nine out of ten, native Americans, are tall 
and long-limbed, approaching, or even exceeding six feet; in panta- 
loons and Wellington boots, either marching up and down with their 
hands in their pockets, or seated on chairs poised on the hind-feet, and 
the backs rested against the walls. If a hundred Americans of any 
class were to seat themselves, ninety-nine would shuffle their chairs to 
the true distance, and then throw themselves back against the nearest 
prop. The women exhibit a great similarity of tall relaxed forms with 
consistent dress and demeanour ; and are not remarkable for sprightli- 
ness of manners. Intellectual culture has not yet made much progress 
among the generality of either sex where I have travelled; but the men 
have greatly the advantage in the means of acquiring information, from 
their habits of travelling, and intercourse with strangers:—sources of 
improvement from which the other sex is unhappily too much secluded.’ 
—p. 80, 81. 

‘* We have remarked,’ (our traveller says,) ‘ en passant, that peo- 
ple generally speak favourably of their own country.’ p. 115. He 
has the courage, however, to become a striking exception to this 

eneral practice. Abuse of England appears to be, with Mr. Morris 
Birkbeck, a kind of travelling ticket, a sort of conventional money, 
which he offers at every house, and which, we regret to add, seems 
to pass tolerably current. 

On the way to Vincennes our Friend loses himself, aud is gt, 
in the phraseology of the country, ‘ to camp out,’ that is, to sleep 
in the woods. The night, as Mrs. Wilkins says in Tom Jones, hap- 
pened to be ‘ very fine, only a little windy and rainy,’ and our tra- 
vellers contrived by dint of oil and brandy, and gunpowder and cam- 
bric handkerchiefs, to kindle a fire, and pass it as they could. This 
agreeable adventure, which would sicken an English gipsy of ‘ camp- 
ing out,’ leads quite naturally to a lofty panegyric on the superior 
advantages of travelling ‘ in that vast western wilderness’ compared 
with those to be found im this country. ‘ Let,’ says Mr. Birkbeck 
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‘ a stranger make his way through England—let him keep at a dis- 
tance from every public road,’ (made for his accommodation,) ‘ avoid 
all the inns,’ (established expressly for his convenience aud comfort,) 
and perversely scramble over hedge and ditch ‘in quest of such en- 
tertainment only as the hovel of the labourer can supply, and he 
would have more cause to complain of the rudeness of the inha- 
bitants’ than of the weir-wolves of the wilds of Indiana! If we 
could conceive a traveller to be guilty of such gratuitous folly, we 
should then say, that as his application to the day-labourer for 
‘ entertainment’ could only be looked upon as a deliberate insult 
on his poverty, he would deserve whatever rudeness he might chance 
to experience. In somewhat of a similar spirit, Mr. Birkbeck adds 
—‘ when we have beeu so unfortunate as to pitch our tent near a 
swamp, and have mismanaged our fire, we have been teased by 
musquitoes ; but so might we, perhaps, in the fens of Cambridge- 
shire.’ The traveller must have a strong predilection for the teasing 
of musquitoes who would sleep in the fens of Cambridgeshire, when 
by turning a few yards to the right or left he might obtain shelter 
under a roof—and this, too, without the hazard of being, like Mr. 
Birkbeck and his party, driven out again ‘ by the innumerable tor- 
mentors which (says he) assail you in every dwelling, till at length 
you are glad to avoid the abodes of man, and spread your pallet 
under the trees.’ p. 167. Certainly these are pleasant proofs of 
the inferiority of England to America. 

Mr. Birkbeck now visited the banks of the Ohio, to see if any 
thing offered to satisfy his views. 

‘ We lodged last night in a cabin at a very new town, called Mount 
Vernon, on the banks of the Ohio. Here we found the people of a cast 
confirming my aversion to a settlement in the immediate vicinity of a 
large navigable river. Every hamlet is demoralized, and every planta- 
tion is liable to outrage, within a short distance of such a thoroughfare. 

* Yet, the view of that noble expanse was like the opening of bright 
day upon the gloom of night, to us who had been so long buried in 
deep forests. It is a feeling of confinement, which begins to damp the 
spirits, from this complete exclusion of distant objects. To travel day 
after day, among trees of a hundred feet high, without a glimpse of the 
surrounding country, is oppressive to a degree which those cannot con- 
ceive who have not experienced it; and it must depress the spirits of 
the solitary settler to pass years in this state. His visible horizon ex- 
tends no farther than the tops of the trees which bound his plantation, 
perhaps, five hundred yards. Upwards he sees the sun, and sky, and 
stars, but around him an eternal forest, from which he can never hope 
to emerge :—not so in a thickly settled district; he cannot there enjoy 
any freedom of prospect, yet there is variety, and some scope for the 
imprisoned vision. In a hilly country a little more range of view may 
eccasionally be obtained; and a river is a stream of light as well as of 
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water, which feasts the eye with a delight inconceivable to the inhabi- 
tants of open countries.’—pp. 102, 103. 

He next tried the Big-Prairie beyond the Wabash, but it was 
maarshy and feverish; thirty miles farther, prairies of a higher 
site were more promising ; the people were healthy, but they were 
in a wretched state of civilization, about half Indian in their mode 
of life. Besides, they shew little cordiality towards a ‘land-hunter,’ 
as they contemptuously call the stranger in search of a home ; they 
consider such a person as an invader of their privileges, which give 
them the whole range of the forests for themselves and their cattle. 
Beyond the little Wabash, every mark of civilization was lost; and 
it was necessary to engage a hunter as their guide. Having wan- 
dered some time without any beaten track, they came at length to 
the cabiu of a brother-hunter, where they took up their lodging. 


‘ This man and his family are remarkable instances of the effect on 
the complexion, produced by the perpetual incarceration of a thorough 
woodland life. Incarceration may seem to be a term less applicable to 
the condition of a roving back-woudsman than to any other, and espe- 
cially unsuitable to the habits of this individual and his family; for the 
cabin in which he entertained us is the third dwelling he has built 
within the last twelve months; and a very slender motive would place 
him in a fourth before the ensuing winter. In his general habits the 
hunter ranges as freely as the beasts he pursues; labouring under no 
restraint, his activity is only bounded by his own physical powers: still 
he is incarcerated—* Shut from the common air.” Buried in the 
depth of a boundless forest, the breeze of health never reaches these 
poor wanderers; the bright prospect of distant hills fading away into 
the semblance of clouds, never cheered their sight. ‘They are tall and 
pale, like vegetables that grow in a vault, pining for light. 

* The man, his pregnant wife, his eldest son, a tall half-naked youth, 
just initiated in the hunters’ arts, his three daughters, growing up into 
great rude girls, and a squalling tribe of dirty brats of both sexes, are of 
one pale yellow, without the slightest tint of healthful bloom.’—p. 107. 

* The cabin, which may serve as a specimen of these rudiments of 
houses, was formed of round logs, with apertures of three or four inches 
between. No chimney, but large intervals between the “ clap-boards,” 
for the escape of the smoke. The roof was, however, a more effectual 
covering than.we have generally experienced, as it protected us very 
tolerably from a drenching night. ‘Two bedsteads of unhewn logs, and 
cleft boards laid across;—two chairs, one of them without a bottom, 
and a low stool, were all the furniture required by this numerous fami- 
ly. A string of buffalo hide, stretched across the hovel, was a wardrobe 
for their rags; and their utensils, consisting of a large iron pot, some 
baskets, the effective rifle and two that were superannuated, stood about 
in corners, and the fiddle, which was only silent when we were asleep, 
hung by them.’—p. 109. 
E3 “Is 
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‘Is this the region, this the soil, the clime! 
Said then the lost Archangel’ 

And is this then the state of happiness; is this ‘ the land of pro- 
mise,’ for which such multitudes cross the Atlantic?—are these 
the blessings which are to greet the wearied traveller after a painful 
journey of many thousand miles into the back woods of the Ameri- 
can paradise, thus sketched out by the flattering pencil of one who 
leaves his native country with an avowed predetermination to find 
every thing pleasant and agreeable in America? Such a life, how- 
ever, is not without its enjoyments, Man returns here to that 
state of nature in which he is accountable to no earthly tribu- 
nal for his actions, which are as free and unrestrained as his 
thoughts; he may shoot a bear or an Indian without any other fear 
than the tomahawk of the one and the paw of the other. And ex- 
perience has unfortuvately proved that when once he has thrown 
off the restraints which a state of civilization and a sense of religion 
impose, he feels little inclination to reassume them: as population 
advances, the back-woodsmen retire; for ‘ strangers appear among 
them as invaders of their privileges, as they have intruded on the 
better founded exclusive privileges of their Fadien predecessors.” 

These men, it would seem, though persevering as savages in the 
pursuit of their game, are as indolent too, This indolence, Mr. 


Birkbeck says, ‘ they cultivate as a privilege,’ and he repeats over: 


and over again, that ‘ indolence is the easily besetting sin of the 
Americans.’ The supreme felicity of a true born American is 
described to be inaction of body and inanity of mind. If the pic- 
ture he overcharged, it is not we, but our Friend Morris, who has 
painted it. 

We have a sketch of a somewhat more pleasing nature in the 
dreary, flat, and swampy region between the Little and the Big 
Wabash, where, Mr. Birkbeck tells us, ‘here and there, at ten miles 
distance perhaps, the very solitude tempts some one of the family 
of Esau to pitch his tent for a season.’ 


* At one of these lone dwellings we found a neat, respectable-looking 
female, spinning under the little piazza at one side of the cabin, which 
shaded her from the sun. Her husband was absent on business, which 
would detain him some weeks. She had no family, and no companion 
but her husband's faithful dog, which usually attended him in his bear 
hunting in the winter. She was quite overcome with “ Jone,” she said, 
and hoped we would tie our horses in the wood, and sit awhile with 
her, during the heat of the day. We did so, and she rewarded us with 
a basin of coffee. Her husband was kind and good to her, and never 
left her without necessity, but a true lover of bear hunting, which he 
pursued alone, taking only his dog with him, though it is common for 
hunters to go in parties to attack this dangerous animal, He had killed 
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@ great number last winter—five, I think, in one week. The cabin of 
this hunter was neatly arranged, and the garden well stocked.’—pp. 
112, 113. 

And THis is the chosen spot where Mr. Birkbeck has ‘ constituted 
himself a land-owner by paying seven hundred and twenty dollars as 
one-fourth of the purchase money of fourteen hundred and forty 
acres’? Mr. Flower made a similar purchase, ‘ being part of a beau- 
tiful and rich prairie, about six miles distant from the Big and the 
same from the Little Wabash.’ 

The rest of the book is very much in the nature of a puffing ad- 
vertisement—inviting all persons wishing to obtain satisfactory in- 
formation to direct their inquiries to Mr. Morris Birkbeck of 
Princeton, Gibson county, Indiana,—where gulls from England 
will find employment in clearing his wilderness. ‘ An English far- 
mer,’ he says, ‘ possessing three thousand pounds, besides the 
charges of removal, (no light matter,) may establish himself well, 
as a proprietor and occupier of six hundred and forty acres’—of 
swamp or jungle;—‘ the folly or the wisdom of the undertaking,’ 
he adds, ‘ I leave among the propositions, which are too plain to 
admit of illustration.’ We are much misinformed (we have it from 
Washington) if Mr. Birkbeck, and his friend Flower too, have not 
long since found the ‘ proposition’ much plainer even than they ex- 


‘pected, and that if they can only find two ‘ English farmers’ to take 


their precious bargain off their hands, we shall, in no great length of 
time, see them both back again on the sheep downs of Sussex. The 
flattering prospect indulged by these two ‘ friends’ of ‘ sitting under 
their own vines and their own fig-trees,’ on the ‘ fifteen hundred 
acres each, which they had carved for themselves from a beautiful 
prairie,’ has already faded, and the fatal truth has been realized, that 
this new paradise affords no comforts like England, and that even 
the ‘ penny-an-acre tax’ is paying a halfpenny too much. In spite, 
as we have already observed, of his forced attempt to make the 
best of America, every now and then the truth peeps out in 
some sarcastic remark on the character or the condition of the 
people. Among other things he is not a little ‘ shocked to hear 
American lips call the grand in scenery disgusting’—the very 
scenery, by the way, which characterizes his purchase—while the 
epithet ‘ elegant’ is used on every occasion to which it does not be- 
long. We wonder it did not strike our fastidious friend that this 
was merely a species of the genus ‘ anticipation.’ 

‘ An elegant improvement is a cabin of rude logs, and a few acres 
with the trees cut down to the height of three feet, and surrounded by 
a worm-fence, or ziz-zag railing. You hear of an elegant mill, an ele- 
gant orchard, an elegant tan-yard, &c. and familiarly of elegant roads, 
—meaning such as you may pass without extreme peril. The word 
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implies eligibility or usefulness in America, but has nothing to do with 
taste; which is a term as strange to the American language, where I 
have heard it spoken, as comfort is said to be to the French, and for a 
similar reason:—the idea has not yet reached them.’—p. 152. 

In the plan which Mr. Birkbeck has already drawn up for the 
regulation of his new settlement, (for in a paroxysm of vanity, the 
oe man aspires to be the William Penn of the country on the 

jabash,) there is not one syllable mentioned of religious instruc- 
tion, nor one farthing set apart for any kind of public worship,— 
‘ mutual interest,’ ‘ good neighbourhood,’ ¢ concentration of capital 
and population,’ are particularly enforced, and repeatedly men- 
tioned as essential to property; but morality and religion form 
no part of the system. Mr. Birkbeck, however, is not contented 
with the mere omission of providing some institution for the 
religious and moral conduct of his citizens or subjects—he 
openly avows his hostility to all religious communities. ‘ I wish,’ 
says he, ‘ to see capital and population concentrated, with no bond 
of cohesion, but common interest arising out of vicinity, the true 
elements, as 1 conceive, of a prosperous nation. —(p. 124.) And 
this is said in allusion to an industrious, inoffensive, and prosperous 
community, called ‘ Harmonites,’ who have literally raised a town 
in the wilderness, near the banks of the Ohio; but he tells us ‘a 
slavish acquiescence, under a disgusting superstition, is so remark- 
able an ingredient iv their character, that it checks all desire of imi- 
tation.’ But he shall himself describe ‘ Harmony.’ 

‘ This day, being Sunday, afforded us an opportunity of seeing group- 
ed and in their best attire, a large part of the members of this wonderful 
community. It was evening when we arrived, and we saw no, human 
creature about the streets :—we had even to call the landlord of the inn 
out of church to take charge of our horses. The cows were waiting 
round the little dwellings to supply the inhabitants with their evening's 
meal. Soon the entire body of people, which is about seven hundred, 
poured out of the church, and exhibited so much health, and peace, 
and neatness in their persons, that we could not but exclaim, Surely the 
institutions which produce so much happiness must have more of good 
than of evil in them; and here I rest, not lowered in my abhorrence of. 
the hypocrisy, if it be such, which governs the ignorant by nursing them 
in superstition; but inclined in charity to believe that the leaders are 
sincere. Certain it is, that living in such plenty, and a total abstraction 
from care about the future provision for a my 6 it must be some over- 
bearing thraldom that prevents an increase of their numbers by the na- 
tural laws of population.’—pp. 119, 120. 

Happy Harmonites '!—let such scoffers as Mr. Birkbeck despise 
your ignorance and ridicule your ‘superstition.’ Above all, happy 
if you should escape the contamination of infidelity from such’ 
neighbours as those who affect to hold you up to scorn while they 
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envy your prosperity. Had it been your misfortune to have Mr. 
Morris Birkbeck for a neighbour, his principles would soon have 
* uproared the peace’ of your little society, and ‘ Harmony’ ceased 
to be an appropriate name! 

The neighbourhood of Vincennes is better adapted to the prin- 
ciples which our author openly professes : ‘ the simple maxim, that 
a man has a right to do any thing but injure bis neighbour, is there 
very broadly adopted into the practical as well as political code’— 
a pretty broad maxim, and convenient enough where, of course, 
every man is his own judge. ‘ A good citizen is the common de- 
signation of respect when a man speaks of his neighbour as a 
virtuous man—* he is a very good citizen.”’ And, lastly, ‘ per- 
sonal resistance to personal aggression holds a high place in the class 
of duties with the citizens of Indiana;’ that is to say, every man who 
is strong enough takes the law into his own hands. ‘The baptists, 
however, do all they can to repress this summary mode of redress- 
ing injuries among the brethren of the church. 

‘ A respectable but knotty member of that community was lately ar- 
raigned before their spiritual tribunal for supporting heterodox opini- 
ons on this subject. After hearing the arguments derived from the 
texts of scripture, which favour the doctrines of non-resistance, he rose, 
and with energy of action suited to his words, declared that he should 
not wish to live longer than he had the right to knock down the man 
who told him he lied,’—p. 100. 


We had proceeded thus far, and were about to close our remarks, 
when another production of Morris Birkbeck reached us. Fora 
farmer, he seems unusually fond of the pen, and, in justice to his 
taste, we may observe, that he is likely to find it more productive 
than his plough. The date of his‘ Notes,’ which we have reviewed, 
is September, 1817, when, as he expresses it, he had just ‘ settded 
down’ in his wilderness; and only two months after, (namely, in 
November,) we find him basily at work ona second volume! A 
third, and a fourth, we doubt not, are already on the way to his 
publisher. 

The new work takes the name of ‘ Letters from Illinois.’ Some 
malicious friend has furnished him with a motto of ominous im- 
port: Vor clamantis 2 Deserto; the voice of one crying out of 
the Desert. The fact, we suspect, is that simpletons do not 
flock quite so readily as he expected to the ‘ Paradise thus opened 
for them in the wild ;’ he is evidently alarmed, therefore, lest he 
should be left to the solitary enjoyment of his own happiness. Mr. 
Birkbeck allows too much to his own cunning, or too little to the 
understanding of his readers ; for his plan to procure associates is 
most clumsily laid. He has scarcely, as we have just observed, traced 
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the outline of his Elysium, ere he falls to boasting as loudly of his 

leasures and his profits as if they were already received and en- 
joyed: he sees harvests spread before he has yet planted a grain of 
corn, and villas rise before he has mortized the few rude logs which 
shelter him from the weather! Nay, he receives letters from 
anxious inquirers in various parts of Europe, respecting the bless- 
ings to be obtained by purchasing lots of land in his neighbourhood, 
&c. and he answers them with ‘a gravity that might make one split.’ 
Never was the game of make-believe played with such ludicrous 
solemnity, and such impudence. 

To come, however, to these suppositious epistles, (which re- 
mind us of ‘ the genuine correspondence of the celebrated Dr. So- 
lomon,’) they are not of a nature to require from us much notice, 
nor do we think they will add to the reputation of the writer in any 
way. It would seem from them, however, that we had been mis- 
informed in one point, namely, respecting Mr. Birkbeck’s dis- 
satisfaction with his new situation ;—it wes Mr. Flower only (so, 
at least, we understand the author, who is very sore on the sub- 
ject) who prudently determined to abandon all his visionary pro- 
Jects, ere it was too late, and return to his own country ;—but, on the 
other hand, they most fully substantiate the charge we have been 
compelled to bring against him of being a reviler and contemner of 
all religion; for he no longer deals in insinuations, but openly 
avows his total disregard and dislike to religion under whatever form 
it may appear. Where this is the case it is almost unnécessary 
to add that we should look im vain for any fixed moral principles— 
self-interest is the predominant motive and the end of every mea- 
sure; and when Mr. Birkbeck tells us of the ‘gentle manners, warm 
hearts, and cultivated understandings’ of the estimable Wabashites, 
we may be quite sure that he speaks by the usual figure—the pas- 
sage, however, is not unamusing. 

‘ But what think you of a community, not only without an establish- 
ed religion, but of whom a large proportion profess no particular reli- 
gion, and think as little about the machinery of it, as you know was the 
case with myself? What in some places is esteemed a decent conformity 
with practices which we despise, is here altogether unnecessary. There 
are, however, some sectaries even here, with more of enthusiasm than 
good temper; but their zeal finds sufficient vent in loud preaching and 
praying. ‘The Court-house is used by all persuasions, indifferently, as 
a place of worship; any acknowledged preacher who announces him- 
self for a Sunday or other day, may always collect an audience, and 
rave or reason as he sees meet. When the weather is favourable few 
Sundays pass without something of the sort. It is remarkable that they 
generally deliver themselves with that chanting cadence you have 
heard among the quakers. This is Christmas day, and seems to be kept 
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as a pure holiday—merely a day of relaxation and amusement: those 
that choose, observe it religiously ; but the public opinion does not lean 
that way, and the law is silent on the subject. After this deplorable ac- 
count you will not wonder when you hear of earthquakes and tornados 
amongst us. But the state of political feeling is, if possible, still more 
deplorable. Republican principles prevail universally. Those few 
zealous persons, who, like the ten faithful that were not found by Abra- 
ham, might have stood between their heathen neighbours and destruc- 
tion, even these are among the most decided foes of all legitimacy, ex- 
cept that of a government appointed by the people. They-are as fully 
armed with carnal weapons as with spiritual; and as determined in 
their animosity against royalty and its appurtenances, as they are 
against the kingdom of Anti-Christ; holding it as lawful to use the 
sword of the flesh for the destruction of the one, as that of the spirit for 
the other. 

‘ Children are not baptized or subjected to any superstitious rite; the 
parents name them, and that is all: and the last act of the drama is as 
simple as the first. There is no consecrated burial place or funeral ser- 
vice. The body is enclosed in the plainest coffin; the family of the 
deceased convey the corpse into the woods; some of the party are pro- 
vided with axes, and some with spades; a grave is prepared, and the 
body quietly placed in it; then trees are felled, and laid over the grave 
to protect it from wild beasts. If the party belong to a religious com- 
munity, preaching sometimes follows; if not, a few natural tears are 
shed in silence, and the scene is closed. These simple monuments of 
mortality are not unfrequent in the woods. Marriages are as little con- 
cerned with superstitious observances as funerals; but they are observed 
as occasions of festivity. We are not quite out of hearing of the world 
and its bustle, but the sound is rather longin reaching us. We receive 
the Philadelphia daily papers once a week, about a month after they 
are published ; in these we read extracts from the English journals of 
the month preceding: so we take up the news as you forget it; and 
what happened three months ago in Europe is just now on the carpet 
here.’-—pp. 23—25. 


The administration of justice in these back-woods, by the ‘ cir- 
cuit court,’ must needs be delightful. Morris Birkbeck, who has as 
little regard for law as for religion, thus introduces ‘ his honour’ the 
judge, and the gentlemen of the jury, to his correspondent. 


* Your military or fox-hunting experience has, I dare say, furnished 
adventures similar to those which are constantly occurring here to the 
gentlemen of the long robe, on their progress from court to court. The 
judge and the bar are now working their way to the next county seat, 
through almost trackless woods, over snow and ice, with the thermome- 
ter about zero. In last November circuit the judge swam his horse, I 
think, seven times in one day ; how often in the whole circuit is not in 
the record. What would our English lawyers say to seven such ablu- 
tions in one November day? and then to dry their clothes on their back 
by turning round and round before a blazing fire, preparatory r a 
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night’s lodging on a cabin floor wrapped in their blankets; which, by 
the by, are the only robes used by the profession here. 

* I have an anecdote of a judge with whom [ am well acquainted, 
and therefore | believe it. I give it you as an instance of intrepidity, 
as well as of that ferocious violence which occurs but too frequently; 
by no means, however, as a specimen of the judicial character. A few 
years ago, before he was advanced to his present dignity, the foreman 
of a grand jury insulted him outrageously, out of court, of course. The 
man had a large knife in his hand, such as hunters always carry about 
them, and well know the use of; but the enraged barrister, with a hand- 
whip, or cow-hide as they are called, laid on so keenly that he actually 
cut his jacket to ribbons in defiance of the knife ; and when the beaten 
and bleeding juryman made his piteous case known to his brethren, 
they fined him a dozen of wine for his cowardice. 

‘ Another anecdote. A notorious offender had escaped from con- 
finement, and, mounted on a capital horse, paraded the town where the 
judge resided, with a brace of loaded pistols, calling at the stores and 
grog-shops, and declaring he would shoot any man who should attempt 
to molest him. The judge hearing of it, loaded a pistol, walked deli- 
berately up to the man to apprehend him, and on his making show of 
resistance shot him immediately. The ball entered the breast and came 
out behind, but did not prove mortal. He fell, was reconducted to 
gaol, escaped a second time, and was drowned in crossing the Ohio.’— 
pp. 60—62. 

These are really the only amusing passages that we could find 
in the whole volume. Its chief characteristic is dullness—this we 
did not expect from Mr. Morris Birkbeck; but he appears already 
to have exhausted his common-place book, and we have therefore 
little more than the most wearisome and uninteresting repeti- 
tions of the price of building log huts, fencing, cropping, &c., 
and of ‘ anticipations’, on a grand scale, of what his estate may be 
worth, fourteen years hence—interlarded with a copious sprinkling 
of vituperation against the rents, the taxes, and the ‘ villainous 
aristocracy’ of England, whose downfall he gaily announces. ‘The 
‘ dreadful crisis,’ he assures us, ‘ is at hand.’ p. 28. And, in 
generously giving some parliamentary news to a friend, only eigh- 
teen months after that friend must have learned it on the spot, he 
rises in his pretensions, 





* veluti fanaticus, cestro 

Percussus, Bellona, tuo, divinat’!— 
and exclaims—‘ I hear of a loan too, for the interest of which 
you must have new taxes!’ 

While the delighted prophet is thus viewing, in ecstatic vision, 
poor England involved in clouds, and abandoned to hopeless misery 
and despair, that elastic country is basking in the broad sunshine 
of peace and prosperity. Her soil, at this moment, is covered 
with the richest blessings of heaven; the busy hum . f industry is 
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heard in all her streets ; every port is crowded; and ocean groans 
under the fleets that are posting towards her with every wind that 
-blows. England, in short, wants nothing but thankfulness; no- 
thing but a due sense of the mercies which are heaped upon her 
with an unsparing hand. 

Sunk, however, and ruined as she is, in Mr. Birkbeck’s opinion, 
he frankly acknowledges he would have been well satisfied to re- 
main in her if he had owned the estate which he only rented—rented 
too from one of the ‘ villainous aristocrats.’ It seems, however, by 
his own confession, that as long as he held it for about a third of its 
value, he imitated his landlord, and /ived as if it had been actually 
his own; and when he at length discovered bis mistake, he grew 
angry, railed against the government and its institutions, and quitted 
the country. In what manner this imitator of a gentleman farmer 
lived while things went on smoothly, is pretty broadly glanced at in 
one of his letters. 

‘ Here,’ (in the back-settlements,) ‘I shall be employed in enlarging 
the circle of our enjoyments ; there,’ (in Sussex,) ‘1 was contracting it 
daily. My family had already made several downward movements; we 
had learnt to dispense with the comfort of a carriage ; we mounted our 
horses instead : this was no bad exchange; but the cause of our making 
the exchange was irksome. From horseback my daughters cheerfully 
enough betook themselves to their feet: no great harm in that, only it 
was by compulsion. . So we went down step by step.’—p. 28. 


Had this man submitted, during his long course of prosperity, 
to a thousandth part of the privations which are now forced upon 
him, it is apparent, from his own statement, that he might have 
realized a sufficient sum to purchase the estate which he cultivated ; 
but vanity first indulged to excess, and then mortified, joined to a 
want of principle, destroyed all his advantages, drove him from 
society, and ‘ settled him down’ in the pestilential swamps of the 
Wabash ; whence he looks at England (like another great ‘ antici- 
pator’) with jealous leer malign, and seeks some alleviation of his 
ulcerated feelings, in attempting to seduce her capitalists to follow 
his steps, and partake in his wretchedness. 

Doctor Johnson, in his strong language, has somewhere said, that 
‘ patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel. The patriotism of 
Morris Birkbeck, we will do him -the justice to believe, is not 
exactly that which is meant by the Doctor :—in fact, we know not 
well what it is; for he seems to disclaim the feeling, as well as the 
word in every sense of it with which we are acquainted. 


* Our friend Cobbett,’ he says, ‘ declaims about patriotism in sound- 
ing phrases, but I adhere to the maxim “ubi libertas ibi patria.” What 
is country? the soil? Of this I was only an occupant. The government? 
labhorred its deeds and its principles. The church? I did not believe 
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in its doctrines, and had no reverence for the clergy. The army? 
No. ‘The law? We have the same law here, with some omissions and 
some improvements. The people? Yes; but not the fund-holders, nor 
the soi-disant House of Commons ; not the consumers, nor the creators 
of taxes.’—pp. 28, 29. 

Mr. Birkbeck bears hard upon ‘ our friend Cobbett.’ The ob- 
ject of both is the same, namely, money; the commodities only 
in which they deal are different. ‘ Friend Cobbett’ has nothing 
but patriotism to sell, and he therefore sets it off, as Mr. Birkbeck 
truly says, ‘ in sounding phrases.’ Friend Morris has land to dis- 
pose of, and he naturally does the same. But both are equally 
sincere, equally disinterested, and—to sum up all in a word— 
FS ee to be trusted. We feel an honest pleasure in rescuing 
Mr. Cobbett from the invidious attack of this reformed Quaker. 

On the whole, detesting, as we most cordially do, all the princi- 
ples avowed by Mr. Birkbeck, moral and political, (religious, as 
we have seen, he has none,) we are ready to give him the credit of 
having written an entertaining little volume of ‘ Notes,’ in which 
we are presented with an interesting and-in some measure a faithful 
picture of the country through which he travelled, and the people 
with whom he had any intercourse. His ‘ Letters from Illinois’ are 
of a different character: there is nothing in them that can excite 
the least degree of interest, except, perhaps, in those unfortunate 
persons whom he may succeed in seducing from the land of their 
fathers, in order to dispose of that property, which, with all its 
cheapness, is evidently a dead weight upon his hands. 

One word more and we have done. Whatever ‘ New America’ 
may have gained by the name of Birkbeck having ceased to be 
found in the list of the citizens of Old England, the latter has no 
reason to regret the loss. Many-more of the same stamp may well 
be spared to wage war with the bears and red Indians of the 
‘ back-woods’ of America. For us—bad as England is repre- 
sented, by such as, for reasons to which we have more than once 
alluded, may find it inconvenient to remain in it, we would rather 
possess a little cottage, with a few roods of land, perched on the 
skirts of a smiling common, mantled with tae golden furze and 
the purple heath, thun as many thousand acres of the ‘ pine bar- 
rens’ and ‘ savannahs’ of either New or Old America—well con- 
tented to exclaim with the poet, 

* England, with all thy faults, we love thee still— 
Our country! and, while yet a neok is left 
Where English minds and manners may be found, 


Shall be constrain’d to love thee. 
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Arr. IIL—1. A Treatise upon the Poor Laws. By T. P. 
Courtenay, Esq. 8vo. 

2. Remarks on a Course of Education desi, to prepare the 
Youthful Mind for a Career of Honour, Patriotism, and Phi- 
lanthropy. By Thomas Myers, A. M. of the. Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, &c. 

3. A Summary View of the Report and Evidence relative to the 
Poor Laws, published by order of the House of Commons, with 
Observations and Suggestions. By S. W. Nicoll. 

4. A Letter to the Common Council and Livery of the City of 
London on the Abuses existing in Newgate, &c. By the Hon. 
H. G. Bennet, M. P. 

(THE ruin of this kingdom has been predicted by shallow states- 

men and malcontents rather more frequently than the destruc- 
tion of the world has been announced by crazy prophets. Yet, be- 
cause such predictions have proved only the presumptuousness and 
folly, or the malevolence and madness of those by whom they were 
uttered, it would be wretchedly illogical to conclude that the world 
will hold on its regular course through all eternity, or that the for- 
tune of the country will always bear it triumphantly through all dif- 
ficulties. The doctrine of climacterical years is justly accounted 
among the obsolete errors of medicine, yet there are seasons of life 
wherein the probabilities of disease aud death are greater than at 
others,—and so it is in the constitution of society. It cannot, in- 
deed, be foreknown, as in the human constitution, when such sea- 
sons are to be expected, but they may be well discovered by a judi- 
cious observer when they come; and he must have observed little, 
and reflected less, who does not perceive that this is one of those 
critical seasons—perhaps a more momentous one than that in which 
the restoration of letters and the invention of printing, the reforma- 
tion im religion and the discovery of India and America, gave a new 
impulse to mankind, and affected them more or less throughout the 
globe. Whether the crisis shall be for evil or for good depends, 
under Providence, mainly upon ourselves. It must be for great 
good or for great evil. Let us inquire what may be done to assist 
the benignant indications, and counteract those of an opposite cha- 
racter. ‘ 

In the progress of that great question, which is at this time before 
parliament, it may reasonably be hoped that some radical improve- 
ment will be effected in the poor laws, and in the condition of 
that class for whose benefit they were designed, but to whose de- 
terioration they have unquestionably tended. The evil which these 
laws have produced increased slowly during the seventeenth and the 
greater part of the eighteenth century, because it had much to over- 
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come in the habits and character of the English peasantry. There 
are feelings which for a while survive the institutions from which 
they have grown: the dependence which the feudal system created 
was of this kind. Long after the lord had ceased to require the ser- 
vice of his vassals in war, and to estimate his power by the number 
of men whom he could bring into the field either for or — his 
sovereign, the bond between them continued unbroken. ‘They who 
were born upon his lands looked to him as their natural protector ; 
the castle or the manor-house was open to them upon festival days, 
and from thence they were supplied in sickness with homely medi- 
cines, and that good diet, which, as old Tusser says, ‘ with wisdom, 
best comforteth man.’ To look elsewhere for assistance and relief 
would have been equally painful to the one party and injurious to 
the other. The old man had no sense of degradation in accepting 
the bounty of those for whom he had faithfully laboured in his 
youth and strength ; there was no humiliation inflicted or intended ; 
it was part of the payment of his services, a debt of kindness and 
good-will, cheerfully paid and gratefully received. As the metro- 
polis grew more attractive, the Lady Bountifuls and the Sir Roger 
de Coverlys became extinct : men mingled more with the world, and 
‘women attended more regularly at Vanity Fair. The peasantry, 
however, were still attached to the soil, and took root where they 
were born. ‘The beneficial effects of this were that they grew up 
with a sense of family pride ; the son did not wish to leave behind 
him a worse remembrance than his father; a good name was part 
of his inheritance, and, in case of unavoidable misfortune, it assured 
him relief; for charity is as much the characteristic of civilized 
man, as cruelty is of the savage. It is not necessary to look back 
beyond the memory of man for this state of things as very generally 
existing throughout the country. A labourer would not, without 
extreme reluctance, apply for parochial aid, and nothing but ex- 
treme necessity could induce him to enter a poor-house. They who 
were reconciled to the inevitable lot of poverty shrunk from the 
disgrace of pauperism, and many are the instances wherein money 
which could ill be spared from the scanty provision of old age has 
been laid aside, that there might be something to defray the ex- 
penses of a decent funeral without coming upon the parish, even 

after death—such used to be the character of the stationary poor. 
Some price is paid for every improvement in society, and every 
stage in our progress brings with it its concomitant evils : if the good 
do but predominate it is all we can expect in this imperfect world, 
and all that we ought to desire, for this is not our abiding-place. 
In the middle rank of life, which is assuredly the happiest, (and 
which. in this country and at this time is beyond all doubt the most 
favourable situation in which man has ever been placed for the cul- 
tivation 
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tivation of his moral and intellectual nature,) the greatest abatement 
of happiness arises from the dispersion of families and the breaking 
up of family ties. When we think of: the patriarchal age, it is its 
exemption from this evil that constitutes its peculiar and almost ro- 
mantic charm. How rarely is it that a large family is ever collected 
together after the years of childhood are past! the daughters are 
transplanted into other households, the sons go east and west in 
search of fortune, separated from each other and from their birth- 
place by wide tracks of sea and land; they are divided in youth, 
and when those meet again, who live to meet, the first feeling is 
that sinking of the spirit which the sense of time and change pro- 
duces, embodied as it were, and pressing upon the heart with all 
the weight of mortality. ‘There is much to compensate for this in 
the middle ranks of life—communication is maintained in absence, a 
home for the natural affections exists—a resting-place where hope 
and memory meet; a wider scene of action brings with it increase of 
knowledge, enlargement of mind, new joys and new powers of en- 
joyment—in most cases a manifest balance of good. But the mi- 
gratory system extends lower in society where there are not the 
same qualifying circumstances: it has arisen, as it became needful : 
the state and the general good require that it should be so; it re- 
cruits our fleets and armies, it furnishes hands for our manufactures, 
and supplies the consumption of life in our great cities; but its 
moral effects upon the great majority are lamentably injurious. 
The eye and the voice of a parent never wholly lose their effect over 
tainds which are not decidedly disposed to chuse the evil part; and © 
there are always in a man’s birth-place those whose good opinion he 
has been desirous of obtaining, and to whom he is inclined to listen 
with habitual deference. From such wholesome influences the un- 
educated and the ill-educated are removed at an age when the 
stand most in need of affectionate counsel and prudeut rasctins | 
They go where they are altogether strangers, or at least where there 
are none who have a near and dear concern in watching over their 
welfare. Good and evil manners are both contagious ; but the evil 
contagion is the stronger, and it is to this that they are most ex- 
sed. 
And here we may notice one cause of moral deterioration which 
operates widely, at present, among the class of which we are speak- 
iug:—the practice among the lower order of manufacturers and 
tradesmen of taking out-of-door apprentices, instead of boarding 
them in the house, as was the old custom Boys and lads just 
rising ito manhood, are thus left to themselves and to each other, 
without the slightest controul, except that of their own good prin. 
ciples, if they happen to have been trained up in the way they 
should go: we say happen, because so little provision has been made 
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for this im our institutions, and so generally is it neglected by 
individuals as well as by the state, that the youth in humble life, 
who has been properly instructed im his ace God and man, 
may be regarded as unusually fortunate. evil consequences of 
this practice are apparent; the apprentice, being thus uncontroul- 
ed, is in danger of contracting those habits which lead to idleness 
and want, and, perhaps, to a still more pitiable termination ; and 
many a youth is thus sacrificed whom a careful master and the regu 
lations of a well ordered family might have saved from ruin. They 
who reflect upon the course of society in this country cannot, m- 
deed, but perceive that the opportunities and temptations to evil 
have greatly increased, while the old restraints, of every kind, have 
as generally fallen into disuse. The stocks are now as commonly 
in astate of decay as the market-cross; and while the population has 
doubled upon the church establishment, the number of ale-houses 
has increased ten-fold in proportion to the population. 

At a time when the legislature is taking into its consideration the 
momentous question of the Poor Laws, it is more than ever of im- 
portance that it should be well understood how large a part of the 
evil arises from causes which are completely within the power of 
the local magistrates, and how much may be accomplished by the 
efforts of benevolent individuals which cannot be reached by any 
legislative enactment. As the establishment of inns is one of the 
surest proofs and accompaniments of increasing civilization, so the 
multiplication of ale-houses is not less surely the effect and the 
cause of an increased and increasing depravity of manners. It may 
be affirmed broadly and without qualification, that every public- 
house in the country, which is not required for the convenience of 
travellers, wayfarers and persons frequenting a market, is a seminary 
for idleness, misery and pauperism. We are speaking here of vil- 
lages and small towos—large cities have wants and diseases of theit 
own, of which we shall speak hereafter ; but every public-house in 
the country, which is not necessary for the public good, is in itself 
a public evil and a cause of evil. To advise any sudden reduction 
of their numbers would be absurd. Hasty reformations bring with 
them greater evils than those which they are intended to correct: 
but, in this case, there is an easy and unobjectionable course. No 
new house should be licensed without clear proof that it would be 
useful to the neighbourhood ;—which it could only be where a new 
village was rising, or where there was a rapid increase of inhabitants 
from some local causes: that a gentleman’s servant wanted an 
establishment, or that a brewer found it advantageous to have ano- 
ther tap-room opened for the consumption of his beer, ought not to 
be considered sufficient causes for adding to what are already far 

too numerous. With regard to the unnecessary number of houses 
which 
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which are already open, the licence should not be revived when the 
present occupier removes, or dies ; one generation would then pro- 
duce the desired reduction. And in every instance where habitual 
riot and drunkenness were suffered, or the doors kept open till an 
improper hour of the night, the licence should uniformly be taken 
away. Were the magistrates and parish-officers strictly to enforce 
these latter regulations, (as the law empowers and their duty requires 
them to do,)they would soon perceive the good effect in the amended 
morals of the parish, and that amendment would, slowly indeed, but 
certainly, be felt in the poor-rates. To punish offences is always 
a painful task—there is nothing painful nor invidious im preventing 
them: and such prevention tends so evidently to the immediate be- 
nefit of the persons whom it affects, that even their own acquiescence 
in the fitness and utility of the measure may be looked for. The man 
who finds himself in the morning without a head-ache, and with the 
money in his pocket which he would otherwise have squandered in 
procuring one, cannot but acknowledge in his heart that he is the 
better for the restriction, however much it may have offended him 
at the time. But certainly they who exert themselves to prevent 
drunkenness and disorder will have the women on their side: the 
wife will rejoice in measures which may wean her husband from 
habits that ensure misery and want; and mothers will pray God to 
bless the magistrates who are instrumental in keeping their sons 
from temptation. 

In the time of James I. it appears to have been common even for 
country labourers both to eat their meals and to lodge in inns or 
ale-houses. Sir Frederick Morton Eden, in whose great repository 
of facts concerning the history of the poor this is mentioned, does 
not determine whether this mode of living was occasioned ‘ by the 
injudicious regulations of Elizabeth’s parliament, which prohibited 
the erection of cottages, or by the statute of inmates, which, in the 
city of London, and probably in other corporate towns, limited the 
number of inmates in a house to one family ; or whether it was the 
natural and intermediate step in the progress of society, from the 
absolute dependence of the slave on his master for both diet and 
habitation, to the improved condition of the free labourer, who, at 
present, rarely resides under the same roof with his employer.’ 
Whatever may have been the causes of this curious system, or 
whatever its extent, (for it cannot possibly have been general,) the 
effect was much less pernicious than that which our pot-houses 
produce.at present. The character of the house itself was widely 
different—the ordinary was the usual denomination ; andthe word 
victualler, by which the law still designates an innkeeper, implies 
that originally his profits were derived more from the larder than 
the tap. ‘ The Innholders Posie,’ provided for him by the nomen: 
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old rhymer, shews that inns in those days were upon the same plan 
in this country as they now are upon the continent. 

At meals, my friend, who vitleth here, and sitteth with his host, 

Shall both be sure of better cheer, and ’scape with lesser cost ; 

But he that will attendance have, a chamber by himself, 

Must more regard what pains do crave, than pas of worldly pelf. 

It is obvious, that the labourer, who lodged in one of these 
houses, would be little likely to lay by any part of his earnings: 
they could be no schools of fragality; but it is equally obvious, 
that he would not be tempted to riotous expenditure. He was, in 
fact, one of the family; it was essential to their comfort that his 
habits should be sober and decent, and it was more directly essen- 
tial to his own also; because, according to his conduct in this 
point would be the respect and kindness with which he would be 
treated. The landlord counted upon his regular payments, and 
therefore to have encouraged him in drunkenness, for the sake of a 
little more immediate gain, would have been like killing the goose 
with the golden eggs. The landlord, we may be sure, would re- 
member the old stave :— 

Give ts old ale and book it, 

O give us old ale and book it; 

And when you would have your money for all, 
My cousin may chance to look it. 

But this system is entirely out of use in the country, and in large 
towns there are no other remains of it than may be traced in 
the ordinaries and the cook-shops. The eating and drinking houses 
are now, in a great degree, separated, the one being as useful as the 

is pernicious. For the labouring man, the ale-house is now 
a place of pure unmingled evil; where, while he is single, he 
squanders the money which should be laid up as a provision for 
marriage, or for old age; and where, if he frequent it after he is 
married, he commits the far heavier sin of spending, for his own 
selfish gratification, the earnings, upon which the woman, whom he 
has rendered dependent on him, and the children to whom he has 
given birth, have the strongest of all claims. The diminution of 
these houses is one of the most practicable and efficient means of 
real radical reform. 

The lower orders may be divided into the large classes of per- 
sons employed in agriculture, manufacturers, handicraftsmen, 
miners, ‘day-labourers, and domestic servants: there is, likewise, a 
very numerous body in great cities, which the wants of a great city 
create, draymen, hackney-coachmen, porters, butchers, &c.: the 
army and navy are supplied from all these classes; the unfortunate, 
and still more, the improvident, compose the great army of paupers, 
while the outcasts and reprobates are those vagabonds and ruffians 
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who annoy and endanger the rest of the community. ‘The Spanish 
Census, which was taken before we had any thing more than mere 
conjecture to proceed upon in this important part of statistics, dis- 
ingui the different employments of men with a minuteness 
which is highly curious, though, in our complicated system of 
society, it would be hardly attainable. We have however before 
us some tables, formed with great knowledge and singular ability, 
whereby it appears that the number of families employed in agri- 
culture, throughout England and Wales, are, upon an average of all 
the counties, thirt, six m a hundred. Manufacturers, it is obvious, 
must always be exposed to great and sudden fluctuations, arising 
from causes over which neither they nor their employers have any 
controul: there is a bare possibility that those which are occasioned 
by the humour of fashion might be removed, if they who lead the 
fashions were made sensible of the severe injury which is often 
done to large bodies of men, by the capricious disuse of any article 
for which there has been a considerable demand: he, however, who 
should expect this, must be a sturdy believer in the perfectibility of 
women ; and indeed, in general, the demand which ceases in one 
quarter is only transferred to another, and the same quantity of 
industry is put in motion by the same expenditure. But the stop- 
pages which arise from political catises bring with them no com- 
pensation of this kind; they are more extensive, and they are, in 
their very nature, irremediable. In this respect, therefore, the 
situation of te ery weer wo is worse —_ that of — of the other 
labouring classes, for whose services t is, generally speaking, 
a aus and equal demand, and that demand almost wholly inde> 
pendent of any but local circumstances. On the other hand the 
difference of wages is sufficient te compensate for this, though the 
chances of ill fortune do not usually enter into our calculations for 
so much as they ought. Wages, of course, must always differ 
according to the quality of the work, and the dexterity or strength 
of the workmen; but the wages of every handicraft man through- 
out this kingdom are more than sufficient for his maintendnce, in 
ordinary times; it is only in agriculture that they are unjustly de- 
pressed by the injurious effect of the poor laws. What then are 
the causes of pauperism ?—misfortune in one instance, misconduct 
in fifty; want of frugality, want of forethought, want of prudence, 
want of principle ;—want of hope also should be added. But hope 
and good principles may be given by human institutions ;—it is the 
interest, it is the paramount duty of government, to see that they are 
given; and if they are not followed by prudence and prosperity, as 
their natural consequence, the evil will be of that kind for which 
the sufferer has nothing to reproach himself. Weak as we are and 
prone to sin, it is not often that we murmur against the dispensations 
F3 of 
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of Providence. The privations, the sufferings, the bereavements 
which come from God, are borne humbly, and patiently, and reli- 
giously :—it even seems as if the heart were like those fruits which 
ripen the more readily when they are wounded. But if affliction 
sofien the heart, adversity, too often, tends to harden it: the injuries 
of fortune affect men with a sense of injustice, and are resented like 
wrongs; and when they proceed from misconduct, any feeling is 
more tolerable than that of self-condemnation. Men seek to justify 
themselves against the inward accuser, and set up the standard of 
their own morality against the law. Guilt is a skilful sophist: the 
veriest wretch who subsists by pilfering, or closes a course of 
more audacious crimes at the gallows, forms for himself a system 
which is, in its origin and end, the same as that of Buonaparte, and 
the other philosophers of the Satanic school. 

It is among the lower classes that those miseries, as well as those 
diseases are found, which become infectious to the community. 
The vices to which they are prone are idleness, drunkenness, 
gambling, and cruelty: gambling is the least frequent, and might 
almost wholly be prevented, were the magistrates to exert them- 
selves, and the te officers to do their duty. Cruelty is less within 
the cognizance of human laws, and yet we trast those abominable 
sports, which tend to foster it, will be prohibited; this indeed is 
a bestial principle which no moral and religious alchemy can trans- 
mute into any thing good: the others are only perversions of the 
great springs of human action; which, when they have their proper 
direction assigned them, operate immediately to the benefit of the 
individual and the public. They proceed from self-indulgence, or 
that love of excitement which man retains as a distinguishing cha- 
racteristic from inferior animals, when, in all other respects, he has, 
as far as possible, degraded himself to their level. Where this is the 
case it is not always the fault of the individual, even in civilized 
and Christian countries—even in our own. Animals go rightly, ac- 
cording to the ends of their creation, when they are left to them- 
selves; they follow their instinct, and are safe: but it is otherwise 
with man; the ways of life area labyrinth for him ; his infancy does 
not stand more in need of a mother’s care, than his moral and intel- 
lectual faculties require to be nursed and fostered; and when these 
are left to starve for want of nutriment, how infinitely more de- 
plorable is his condition than that of the beasts who perish ! 

Herein it is that our Reformation was left imperfect. No blame 
for this is imputable to those good and admirable men by whose 
learning and labour it was effected, by whose martyrdom it was 
sealed. They felt and urged the necessity of providing good educa- 
tion for the people; and that most excellent prince, Edward VL., 
reckoned it first among the medicines which must cure the sores of 
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the commonweal: he reckoned it ‘ first in order, as first in dignity 
and degree.’ * Men,’ said he, ‘ keep longest the savour of their 
first brwging up; wherefore, seeing that it seemeth so necessary a 
thing, we will on our device herein.’ Every thing* indeed which 
a good and judicious mind could desire as tending most surely to 
the improvement of his country and his kind, seems to have been 
contemplated by this extraordinary youth—‘ 1. Good education. 
2. Devising of good laws. 3. Executing the laws justly without re- 
spect of persons. 4. Example of rulers. 5. Punishing of vaga- 
bonds and idle persons. 6. Encouraging the good. 7. Ordering 
well the Customers. 8. Engendering friendship in all parts of the 
commonwealth. These be the chief points that tend to order well 
the whole commonwealth.’—‘ Nevertheless,’ he says, ‘ when all 
these laws be made, established, and enacted, they serve to no pur- 
pose except they be fully and duly executed. By whom? By those 
that have authority to execute; that is to say, the noblemen and 
the justices of peace. Wherefore I would wish that after this Par- 
liament were ended, those noblemen, except a few that should be 
with me, went to their counties, and there should see the statutes 
fully and duly executed; and that those men should be put from 
being justices of the peace that be touched or blotted with those 
vices that be against these new laws to be established: for no man 
that is in fault himself can punish another for the same offence.’ 
With due allowance for the little which is not applicable to our 
present state of society, every thing is here noted which is required 
for a thorough reformation of the people,—sound instruction for all, 
wholesome chastisement for the dissolute, wholesome encourage- 
ment for the well-disposed, and the watchful execution of those 
minor laws, upon the proper observance of which the general weal 
is not less dependent than domestic comfort and happiness are upon 
the minor morals. Time passes on, manners and customs change, 
institutions are modified; some ripen in the course of age, and 
others fall to decay; but the great principles of politics and ethics, 
of public and private morality, are fixed and immutable,—fixed as 
the order of the universe, immutable as its Creator. 

The platform of general instruction was not laid (as it should 
have been) when we passed from popery to protestantism. Funds 
wrested jniquitously from the church, and which, if justly applied, 
would have provided for this most important object with a munifi- 
cence of which no age or country has ever yet seen an example, 

* «T could wish,’ says King Edward, ‘ that when time shall serve, the su uous 
and tedious statutes were brought into one sum together, and made more plain and 
short, to the intent that men might the better understand them ; which thing shall 
much help to advance the profit of the commonwealth.'—If this were to be desired in 
his days, how infinitely more needful must it be now! 
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were dilapidated by the profuse expenditure of Henry VIIT., and 
the rapacity of his favourites: aid perhaps if his saintly son had at- 
tained to longer life, he might have found his best intentions frus- 
trated by the opposition which they would have experienced from 
selfishness, cupidity, and contending parties. But unhappily while 
little was done, the easier work of undoing had proc with its 
natural rapidity. Such as the instruction of the Romish church is, 
it was amply provided by the Romish establishment: its outward and 
visible forms were always before the eyes of the people; the cere- 
monials were dexterously interwoven with the whole habits of their 
usual life; the practice of confession, baleful as it is, and liable to 
such perilous abuses, had yet the effect of bringing every individual 
, under the knowledge of his spiritual teacher, while a faith, blind 
indeed, and grossly erroneous, was kept alive in the most ignorant 
of the populace by superstitious observances, the scaffolding and the 
trappings, the tools and the trinkets of popery. In addition to all 
these means, the country was filled with itinerant preachers, actively 
employed in co-operating with the secular clergy to one general 
end, (however opposed to them in individual interest,) and in sup- 

rting and strengthening the influence of the church establishment. 
Under that state of things, every person in the kingdom was in- 
structed in as much of Christianity as his teacher, erring himself and 
ignorant of its true nature, thought necessary for salvation. He was 
well taught in certain legends, and knew perfectly the romance of 
his patron saint, and the fable of his favourite idol: he had a lively 
faith in purgatory, and had learnt when to kneel and when to cross 
himself at a mysterious and unintelligible service ;_ and he could re- 
peat certain prayers, with a full persuasion of their devoutness and 
of the utility of repeating them, though he did not understand the 
meaning of one syllable. Great superstition was inculcated, and 
implicit faith, and it has been wisely and charitably observed by 
John Wesley, that‘ God makes allowance for invincible ignorance, 
and blesses the faith notwithstanding the superstition !’ 

This was the religious state of our common people before the 
Reformation ; the point of instruction was reached at which their 
teachers aimed, and which their rulers thought necessary. And 
this is the condition of the common people in Catholic countries 
at this day, where they have not been infected by the pestilence of 
revolutionary impiety. Its effect in attaching them invincibly to 
the old institutions of their native land has been nobly exemplified 
in La Vendée, in Portugal, and in Spain. It is accompanied every 
where with a lamentable ignorance of the real nature of Christianity, 
and with a most adulterated system'of morals as well as of faith: 
but if the same diligence had been used in these kingdoms. for in- 
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structing every person in the pure faith and pure morals-of the 
English church, can we doubt that it would have been equally sue- 
cessful ? 

We shall not surely be suspected of any disposition to favour 
the abuses of the Romish church; and therefore, without appre- 
hending censure, we may express our regret, that, when those abuses 
were shaken off, it was either not found possible, or not thought 
convenient, to reform the regular clergy, instead of abolishing 
them altogether. Every person who has seen these orders in coun- 
tries where they yet exist, must know with what scandal they are at- 
tended in their unreformed state, though the crimes imputed to them 
in England, as a pretext for the violent and iniquitous measure of 
their dissolution, were beyond all doubt grossly exaggerated. But 
here we have felt, and still feel, and perhaps shall one day feel yet 
more severely, the evil consequences of having disbanded the whole 
auxiliary force of the church ; who did for it what the Methodists 
and other proselyting sectaries are now doing against it ; and per- 
formed duties which the parochial clergy have never been numerous 
enough to discharge in all places, had the zeal in every case 
existed, and which, however zealous, it is not possible that they 
should discharge in populous places. Their institution, by rendering 
poverty a part of their religious profession, effected in their behalf 
the difficult point of making it perfectly compatible with gene- 
ral respect. ‘These preachers were taken away, and at the same 
time the parochial clergy, who till then had lived in a certain and 
proper degree of affluence, were impoverished, the necessary effect 
of making them poor being to expose them to contempt. 

The evil consequences to the clergy and to the church are fre- 
quently noticed by the writers of Elizabeth’s and the succeed- 
ing reign :—‘ Politic men,’ says one, ‘ begin apace already to with- 
hold their children from schools and universities ; any profession 
else better likes them, as knowing they may live well in whatsoever 
calling, save in the ministry..—‘ They have taken away the unction 
and left us nothing but the alabaster box, the shreds, the sheards, 
the scrapings of our own.’—‘ As for the ministers that have livings,’ 
says Thomas Adams, (and his marginal note says deavings not /iv- 
ings, Thomas Adams being addicted to the sin of punning,)‘ they 
are scarce live-ons, or enough to keep themselves and their families 
living; and for those that ieie none, they may make themselves 
merry with their learning, if they have no money, for they that 
bought the patronages must needs sell the presentations. 

* Vendere jure potest, emerat ille prius. 
‘ And then, if Balaam’s ass hath but an audible voice and a soluble 
purse, he shall be preferred before his master, were he ten pro- 
phets. If this weather hold, Julian need not send learning into 
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exile, for no parent will be so irreligious as, with great expenses, 
to bring up his child at once to misery and sin.’ 

The condition of the inferior clergy, though it still requires 
improvement, has been greatly improved during the last cen- 
tury; but the effects of this long continued evil are still felt. 
For while the means of religious instruction were thought insuffi- 
cient, the population has doubled upon those means, and the con- 
sequence has been that the populace in England are more ignorant 
of their religious duties than they are in any other Christian country. 
‘ [t would make any true Christian’s heart bleed to think,’ says 
Bishop Croft, ‘how many thousand poor souls there are in this 
land that have no more knowledge of God than heathens ; thousands 
of the mendicant condition never come to church, and are never 
looked after by any ; likewise thousands of mean husbandry-men 
that do come to church, understand no more of the sermon than 
brutes. Perchance in their infancy some of them learnt a little of 
their Catechism, that is, they could, like parrots, say some broken 
pieces, but never understand the meaning of one line; but after- 
wards, as they grow up to be men, grow more babes in religion, 
so ignorant as scarce to know their Heavenly Father; and are ad- 
mitted to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, before they are able 
to give account of the sacrament of baptism. Thus it is generally 
in the country, and in the city as bad; partly for the reason before 
specified, and partly by reason the number in many parishes is far 
greater than any one pastor can have a due care of ; he cannot know 
half the names or faces of them, much less their faults and beha- 
viour, which is requisite that he may both instruct and reprove when 
there is need.’ At this day the case is worse than when the good 
Bishop of Hereford thus represented it ; the increase of popula- 
tion, were there no other cause, would unavoidably have made it 
worse. But we must also regard the growth of large towns during 
the last threescore years; the progress of manufactures, and the 
vices which unhappily both the one and the other generate, feed, 
and foster. ‘Thus, even in the natural course of things, darkness 
has in this respect been gaining upon light, just as weeds and bram- 
bles spread themselves, where cultivation is neglected. And what 
is to be looked for, if, while we have been remiss in sowing good 
seed, the enemy has continued to sow tares, with that pestilent ac- 
tivity by which mischievous and malignant natures are distinguished, 
—what indeed but such an increase of pauperism, profligacy, and 
crimes of every kind, as that to which the poor-rates and the courts 
of law at this time bear frightful and formidable testimony ! 

It has been well argued by Stillingfleet, that God exercises a 
particular providence with respect to the condition of kingdoms 
and nations, making it better or worse according to the moral and 
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religious condition of the people. For the moral order of the 
world is not less immutable than its physical laws. ‘The seasons 
are not linked together in more inevitable sequence than human 
actions and their consequences ; and trees do not more certainly 
bring forth fruit after their kind than good and evil are attendant 
upon virtue and vice. For individuals, indeed, the day of reckon- 
ing may not always be in this world—the greater their misery when 
it is deferred: but communities, existing only in time, cannot escape 
from their temporal account. ‘There can be no permanent pros- 
perity unless it be founded upon industry, virtue and religion ; the 
public weal, as well as the welfare and happiness of individuals rests 
upon these, and rests upon them wholly; im proportion as the people 
become idle, immoral, aud irreligious, the state becomes insecure, 
its base is undermined, and it is well observed by Mr. Walpole, 
that ‘ in policy, as in architecture, the ruin is greatest when it be- 
gins with the foundation.’ 

In the miserably misgoverned Turkish empire men are at this 
time retrograding from the settled to the nomadic state of life ; 
the wandering population is continually increased by those who 
desert to it from the oppression which they endure ; and thus the 
last remaining wrecks of civilization, in what was once the most ci- 
vilized, the most intellectual and the most flourishing part of the 
whole habitable earth, would one day be destroyed, if it were not 
reasonable to believe that Providence will bring about a great and 
beneficial change in its own good time. Those who thus prefer 
the wilderness to the city, and the tent to the fixed habitation, are 
in some respects bettered by the exchange ; they are less in danger 
of the plague, and if they leave none of their vices behind them, they 
acquire at least manly habits to which they were strangers before. 
The change which has been going on among us has none of these 

ualifymg circumstances for the individual, while it tends to the 
Srect and immediate detriment of the commonweal. With us, 
they who withdraw themselves from the service of society are en- 
listed instantly against it. As sqon as they cease to support them- 
selves by their own earnings, they begin to consume the property 
of others. Hobbes, in the frontispiece to his Leviathan, has deli- 
neated his commonwealth as a crowned and armed human image, 
whose body is composed of individuals; the magistrates form the 
breast, the military are its arms, and if the figure had been given 
at full length, the peasantry and mechanics would have been seen 
constituting the feet and legs. We have had occasion to notice else- 
where the apt similitude which he has found for the libellous and 
seditious members of the community. If he had contemplated the 
present effect of the Poor Laws, he might have devised one not less 
appropriate for the paupers of the state, and the body of bis per- 
souified 
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sonified Commonwealth would have appeared as much infested 
with extraneous and injurious life as that of a beetle with its an- 
noying parasites, being of all creatures the one which is most tor- 
mented by such attendants. ° 

The remedies for this great evil are what King Edward indicated, 
good education ; the due administration of good laws; coercion 
for the idle, the profligate, and the wicked; encouragement for the 
well-disposed. 

Much has, undoubtedly, been done for educating the children of 
the poor in these latter years, but it wants a firm and permanent 
foundation. ‘The schools which have hitherto been established are 
supported wholly by voluntary subscriptions. It may be hoped that 
the liberality, which proceeds from a sense of duty towards God and 
man, will not abate, though it should no longer be provoked by the 
excitement of hostile views and interests: but it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect that the funds which are thus raised shall be con- 
siderably increased ; and it is impossible that they should be com- 
mensurate with the necessity that exists. At this time it is stated, 
upon the best authority, that there are in London from one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and thirty thousand children, between 
the ages of six and sixteen, without the means of education ; and 
that from two to four thousand of these are hired out to beggars 
and employed in thieving. 

The prodigious increase of youthful criminals is an effect of the 
enormous increase of the metropolis, though so direct and obvious 
a cause seems to be overlooked by those who have written upon 
the subject. Great cities do not with more certainty generate foul 
air, and condense contagion, than they assist the propagation of 
moral diseases, And yet, under a good police, medical and moral, 
the means, both of prevention and remedy, may be applied with 
far greater celerity, and therefore with more likelihood of success, 
than in places where the population is scattered. Accordingly, in 
all Utopian romances, the perfect model of policy, according to the 
author’s notion of this wide subject, is always exhibited in the ca- 
pital of his ideal commonwealth; and in the only attempt which 
has ever been made for exhibiting such schemes in practice, the 
people were all collected into inclosed towns. Here, it may be 
observed, that in all ideal schemes of government a greater superin- 
tendence is supposed on the part of the magistrates, and a greater 
interference with the actions of individuals and the occupations of 
private life, than has ever been éxercised under the most despotic 
monarchies. And so surely is this passion for interference found 
in those persons who seat themselves in imagination, or in reality, 
in the seat of the lawgivers, without having any legal pretensions 
or natural qualification for the place, that both in our own —— 
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and in that of France, the men who were loudest in demanding the - 
most unlimited liberty for themselves, ir thought, word, and deed, 
have no sooner been in possession of power, than they have laid 
the severest restrictions upon the thoughts, words, and deeds of all 
except themselves and their own party. 

There is no danger of our tending toward the same extreme ; but 
we shall err wickedly and perilously on the other side, if we allow the 
evil, or any evil which we possess the means of controlling, to take 
its course uncontrolled. Children are daily to be seen, in hundreds 
and thousands, about the streets of London, brought up in misery 
and mendicity, first to every kind of suffering, afterwards to every 
kind of guilt, the boys to theft, the girls to prostitution, and this not 
from accidental causes, but from an obvious defect in our institu- 
tions! Throughout all our great cities, throughout all our manufac- 
turing counties, the case is the same as in the capital. And this pub- 
lic and notorious evil, this intolerable reproach, has been going on 
year after year, increasing as our prosperity has increased, but in an 
accelerated ratio. If this were regarded by itself alone, distinct from 
all other evils and causes of evil, it might well excite shame for 
the past, astonishment for the present, and apprehension for the fu- 
ture ; but if it be regarded in connection with the increase of pau- 
perism, the condition of the manufacturing populace, and the indefa- 
tigable zeal with which the most pernicious principles of every kind 
are openly disseminated, in contempt and defiance of the law and of 
all things sacred, the whole would seem to form a fund of vice, mi- 
sery, and wickedness, by which not only our wealth, power, and 

rosperity, but all that constitutes the pride, all that constitutes the 
apstheis of the British nation is in danger of being absorbed and 
lost. 

The sternest republican that ever Scotland produced was so 
struck by this reflection, that he did not hesitate to wish for the re- 
establishment of domestic slavery, as a remedy for the squalid 
wretchedness and audacious guilt with which his country was at 
that time overrun. No sooner was a system of parochial education 
established there, than a change began to operate. The roots of 
that huge overspreading evil were cut, and Scotland, which was 
then as lawless and barbarous as Ireland is now, became the most 
orderly part of the British dominions. The growth of manufactures, 
the abuse of distillation, and the infidelity with which some of the 
Scotch schools have spawned during the last half century are great 
counteracting principles, whose influence must be lamentably felt. 
These princi x are common to both countries; and the striking 
advantages which Scotland possesses on the score of general morals 
can be ascribed only to two causes, its parochial education and. the 
management of its poor. We have before us a Table of the pro- 
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portion of persons committed for criminal offences in different 
parts of Great Britain to the population of those parts, formed 
upon au average of the five years from 1805 to 1809. In London 
and Middlesex it was 1 in 854; in the midland circuit 1 m 5414; 
in Scotland 1 in 19,967. That there is any thing better in the 
Scotch character than in our own, we should not acknowledge, nor 
would they pretend ; the difference can only be caused by the care 
with which the people are trained up im moral and religious habits, 
—this being, perhaps, the most important part of policy, and with- 
out which all other measures of good government are imperfect and 
insecure. The Utopians understood this well :—‘ summam adhi- 
bent industriam, ut bonas protenus opiniones, et conservande ipso- 
rum Reipublice utiles, teneris adhuc et sequacibus puerorum 
animis instillent ; que ubi pueris penitus insederint, viros per tutam 
vitam comitantur, magnamque ad tuendum publice rei statum (qui 
non nisi vitiis dilabitur, que ex perversis nascuutur opinionibus) 
afferunt utilitatem.’ 

The quack in politics, like the quack in medicine, prescribes one 
remedy for all the maladies of the commonweal : it 1s a sure crite- 
rion of quackery to doso. Education alone will not do every thing, 
but it is the base upon which every thing must rest, and unless we 
lay the foundation here, we are building upon sand. Are we con- 
tented with our institutions, civil and religious? have we risen and 
thriven under them, with God’s blessing, and by their means? 
have they been tried and sifted in controversy, proved and approved 
by experience, purified, and matured and sanctified by time? why 
then do we omit any possible means of engrafting them upon the 
hearts of every succeeding generation, of amalgamating them with 
their moral and intellectual being,— 

‘ That generations yet to come might to their unborn heirs 
Religiously transmit the same, and they again to theirs!’ 
‘So well are the Jesuits aware how much depends upon laying the 
foundation deep, that they insist upon having their pupils left wholly 
'to their care during the whole time of their education : ‘ the ,pro- 
gress and happiness of the young student, not less than the disci- 
pline of collegiate life, require that he should not be removed, even 
at the times of vacation.’—So it is said in the terms of the — 
which the Jesuits have established in Ireland. The same principle 
was laid down by the founder of the Methodists as.a fundamental law 
for his school of the prophets. A catechism was prepared by Buo- 
naparte’s orders, to be generally used throughout his:extensive em- 
pire, wherein the chief principle inculcated was the duty of a devoted 
obedience to the Emperor. Wherefore should we be less wise in 
our generation, when the means required for accomplishing a better 
end areas unexceptionable as the object? Little more than the due 
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observance of good laws and customs is necessary here ; and this 
may be accomplished by well-directed zeal and benevolence, with- 
out any legislative mterference. Let us suppose that the suggestion 
of the committee were adopted in some parish where the circum- 
stances should be favourable to its adoption, and that instead of re- 
lieving poor families by an allowance for the maintenance of their 
children, it were determined that the children themselves, above the 
age of three years, should be taken, educated, and maintained. 

hether every child so supported would, by the time it attained the 
age of fourteen, have indemnified the parish for the whole cost of its 
maintenance and instruction, is a subordinate consideration. Locke 
supposed that this would be the case, and so did Berkeley. That 
they might do so is certain, and the obstacles would arise not from 
the children themselves, but from the difficulty of finding fit persons 
to direct their industry. But however much the economical part 
of the scheme might fail, the greater object would be accomplished, 
that every child would be instructed in its duty, trained up in orderly 
and decent habits, and taught some useful employment. 

Mr. Courtenay has discussed this subject with that good feeling 
and good sense which distinguish his Treatise upon the Poor Laws. 


* The instruction and maintenance of the poor in charity schools, is 
not a speculative project for bettering the condition of society; there 
would perhaps be no question but that a residence at home, with affec. 
tionate and independent parents, would in that point of view be prefer- 
able; but the question now is, whether, where that independence has 
been destroyed, and the virtuous feeling greatly endangered,—where the 
parent is unable to feed his child and incapable of teaching him,—the 
state may not ensure a moral education to the being which it preserves. 
It is not proposed to compel the separation of the child from the parent, 
where the parent undertakes to maintain it; or, in all cases, to prohibit 
the public authorities, from assisting the parent without that condition. 
It is simply intended to enact, that when a parent declares himself un- 
able to maintain those whom the laws of nature have made dependent 
upon him, his neighbours should have a right to say to him, “ we will 
not supply your deficiencies, but we will protect your child against the 
effect of your neglect.” 

‘ The measure is assuredly one of the mildest which we can adopt if 
we retreat at all from the present system. It may, indeed, be deemed 
too little of a reform, and censured as “ a solecism against the simple 
“ and powerful policies of nature;” inasmuch as it involves, equally 
with the present mode, the undertaking to feed all the children of the 

r. 
‘ It is much for the law to say, that no man’s child shall starve ;—it is 
certainly too much, that it shouldalso provide that the child shall be sub- 
sisted in the mode most agreeable to the parents, and so that no more 
inconvenience shall be sustained on its account, than if the parents had 
fulfilled 
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fulfilled their natural duties towards it. To enable them to do this, by 
an adequate addition to their income, is to put a pauper in a better si- 
tuation than any other member of society, since some inconvenience, 
deprivation, or degradation follows in almost all but the very highest 
ranks, the birth-of a numerous family. Inconveniences, and afflictions 
indeed, of the very nature of the present suggestion, are felt by parents 
in the middling classes; many of the public establishments, of which 
persons of moderate incomes are desirous of availing themselves, re- 
quire separation at a considerable distance, and submission to rules 
offensive and irksome. At an age somewhat later, a banishment to dis- 
tant and unhealthy climes is often the only resource. Few fathers can 
ensure to their children a continuance in the rank of society in which 
they were born. In the case of the very poorest, there would be no 
lower degree but actual starvation; that the law attempts to prevent,— 
not because this lowest class has a right to be exempted from the gene- 
ral inconvenience, but because in such a case, the evil would be more 
severe than humanity allows us to contemplate. 

‘Yet I cannot but think it most probable, that much less of misery 
would be sustained by children in the proposed schools, than the most 
liberal administration of the Poor Laws would otherwise prevent by 
money payments. Large as are the sums allowed, there is still unques- 
tionably much of squalid poverty, and much suffering from disease 
amongst numerous families in general. In the schools, attention would 
doubtless be paid to the health and personal cleanliness of the children, 
and much more of filth and misery withdrawn from the habitations of 
the poor than the pecuniary allowance now averts. The inexpediency 
of the proposal might perhaps fairly be grounded, rather upon its mild- 
ness and consequent my” than upon the harshness of its pressure 
upon the people.’—pp. 54—50. 

Even in an Utopian parish it would only be needful to suppose 
a regular inspection of the school by the salaried overseer, or the 
select vestry, and a little of that notice and that attention toward the 
children, on the part of the clergyman and the wealthier inhabitants, 
which kind hearts could find a pleasure in bestowing. A parish 
where this measure should be adopted and oc rid conducted, 
would not find itself burthened with too many children in the pre- 
sent generation, and in the next, the number of those who required 
its aid would begin sensibly to diminish, for the Saving Banks will 
then have a visible effect, and they who have been thus trained up 
will acquire a spirit of independence, a habit of industry, a sense 
of prudence, and a feeling of principle which will prevent them 
from marrying till they have some provision in store. Away then 
with all silly theorems concerning population,—the battology of 
statistics, ‘ with many words making nothing understood.’ Popu- 
lation cannot be discouraged, and must not be interfered with by 
legislative regulations—you might as well attempt to regulate the 
seasons. The one thing needful is to give the lower classes that 
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knowledge and those principles which shall make them understand 
that moral restraint is a duty, and that their duty and their interest 
are the same ; teach them this, and put within their power the means 
of bettering their own condition, (which the Saving Banks will do,) 
and there may perhaps be more reason to apprehend, as in the 
educated ranks of life, that marriage will be thought of too late, 
than too early. 

Give us an educated population,—fed from their childhood with 
the milk of sound doctrine, not dry-nursed in dissent,—taught to 
fear God and honour the king, to know their duty toward their fel- 
low-creatures and their Creator,—the more there are of such a 
people, the greater will be the wealth and power and prosperity of 
a state: for such a people constitute the strength of states,— 

Ov Aibos, S33 Eirw, Sd 
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To suppose that we can have too many such inhabitants while 
tracts of improvable land are lying waste at home, or while any 
portion of the habitable globe is in possession of wild beasts, or 
wilder men, is to suppose that statesmen will always be incapable of 
deriving Jessons from the past, and of making provision for the 
future. As if there were no means whereby human policy could 
provide for the most inevitable and most obvious consequence of 
improved civilization! As if we were living without God in the 
world, and that Providence, which regulates inscrutably, and yet 
with perfect fitness the proportion of the sexes, (that single and 
universal fact being a perpetual manifestation of its presence,) had 
not made the earth capacious enough for all the creatures whom it 
was intended to support! And let no man be deluded into an ap- 
probation of this plerophobia, by the mistaken notion that it affords 
an unanswerable objection to the theories of equality, and all 
visionary schemes of revolution founded upon the perfectibility of 
man. It is not by a treatise upon statistics that this spirit is to be 
laid,—though you were to read the book backward instead of for- 
ward,—according to an approved form of exorcism. He who 
should trust to this argument would do worse than if he leant upon 
a broken reed: he would find the weapon turned against him ; an 
Agrarian of three hours — in the school, would beat (and 
brain him too if that were possible) with his own staff. 

But such families as would require the — support for 
their children are happily as yet by far the smaller part of the po- 
pulation, and their proportion will diminish as the condition of the 
people is improved by better education, better morals, and the 
temporal benefits which these will produce. There is a much more 
numerous class of children upon the next step in society, who are 
supported by their parents in the proper course of things, but whose 
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instruction is not less an object of public concern. The rudi- 
ments of religion are best learnt at our mother’s knees:—it is in 
the order of nature that where we receive our natural life, there 
we should receive our spiritual bemg also; that the same affec- 
tionate solicitude by which our bodily frames are nurtured should 
first develope in us those finer faculties whereby we are made 
heirs of immortality. Were the children catechised in the church 
at stated seasons, according to the good old custom, a few trifling 
rewards to’ the children themselves, and a few marks of encourage- 
ment and approbation to those parents who deserved it, would 
produce greater and better effects upon both, than those persons 
may believe who have yet to learn how easily the human heart is 
affected by kindness, especially when it bears the character of 
condescension. 
The neglect of this important duty has been long complained of. 
‘ Considering,’ says one of our old prelates, ‘ how this necessary 
work of catechising been neglected for many years past, it is 
much to be feared that the aged need it as much as the youth. 
But would parents and masters well consider the great advantages 
that would accrue to them even in their worldly concerns, they 
would be very zealous to come themselves, and both see and hear 
their youth catechised and bred up in piety and godliness ; the want 
whereof hath bred that great undutifulness in children, that sloth 
and falseness of servants which we sadly behold in this degenerated 
age. ‘The example of some would be followed by others, and so 
by degrees the number would increase; and when catechising by this 
means begins to grow in fashion, it would quickly be taken up by 
all. God be merciful to us,’—pursues this pious writer, ‘ that re- 
ligion in many is chiefly for fashion sake! yet, | hope, by God's 
assisting grace, religion, beginning though but in fashion, would end 
at last in true devotion, at least in many, if notin all.’ It was Dr. 
Hammond's custom, during the warmer season of the year, to spend 
an hour before evening prayer m catechising; the parents and 
elder persons were wont to be present, and he used to say they 
reaped more benefit from this than from his sermons. Upon this 
subject his biographer has a remark most applicable to existing 
circumstances: ‘ Jf,’ he says, ‘ in those times catechetical institu- 
tions were very seasonable, it will xow be much more; when prin- 
ciples have been exchanged for dreams of words and notions, if not 
for a worse season of profane contempt of Christian truth.’ ‘ For 
my part,’ says Bishop Hall, ‘ I have spent the greater half of my 
life in this station of our holy service; I thank God, not unpain- 
fully nor unprofitably. But there's no one thing of which I repent 
so much, as not to have bestowed more hours in this public exercise 
of Catechism, im regard whereof I would quarrel with my very ser- 
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mons, and wish that a great part of them had been exchanged for this 
preaching conference. Those other Divine Discourses enrich 
the brain and the tongue; this settles the heart. Those other are 
but the descants to this plain song. Contemn it not, my brethren, 
for the ‘easy and noted homeliness: the most excellent and most 
beneficial things are most familiar.’ 

It is not presumed here that men may be made good Christians, 
in the higher meaning of that holy appellation, by those ordinary 
cares which it is in the power of an establishment to take, and 
which it is the duty of the state and of the rulers of the church to 
see taken. But the foundation may certainly be laid by those 
ordinary cares; such knowledge may and ought to be given as 
that no man perish for ignorance, and the state will find those men 
good subjects whom it makes only decent Christians ; thus far their 
neighbours and the community are concerned ; all beyond this is 
between themselves and their God. Let us suppose a country 
parish, containing from two to three thougand inhabitants, where 
the simple and easy measures of which we have spoken should be 
adopted :---the children of the paupers, instead of being suffered 
to grow up in filth and pauperism, would receive a wholesome 
education both for body and mind, and be trained up, from their 
earliest childhood, to habits of industry, decency, and good order. 
The children of the other inhabitants would be examined in the 
elements of religion on stated days in the church, and receive from 
the clergyman, after the final examination, some little reward pro- 
portioned to their deserts, with especial reference to the general 
good conduct of the individual ; some remuneration of that kind, 
which is acceptable to all, being, however, distributed to all who 
had attended regularly, without distinction, as the means of render- 
ing attendance a thing desired by the children themselves. Sup- 
pose that a prayer-book or a Bible were given to such as had 
merited some especial mark of approbation; he must know little 
of the human heart and of its finer workings, who should hesitate 
to believe, that a Bible or a prayer-book, thus obtained, with the 
salutary lessons and recollections that it would bring to the mind, 
might not sometimes save one that was tottering, and sometimes 
contribute to recover one that had fallen. Such rewards would 
be te the rising generation what medals and stars are to men 
engaged in a military life—objects of proper ambition, proofs 
of good desert, and motives for further exertion in well-doing. 
Nor would the beneficial effect of these things upon the parents be 
too inconsiderable to be taken into the account of good. The 
commendation bestowed upon their children would become to 
them a source of laudable and useful pride, and they would them- 
selves be in no slight degree benefited by the performance of a 
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duty which would often be neglected, if no such motive for its per- 
formance were held out. While good offices were thus rendered 
by the clergyman on his part, a feeling of good-will and gratitude 
towards him would spring up, and that sense of individual im- 
portance would be gratified in its proper place, which is not one of 
the weakest inducements whereby so many are led to separate from 
the church in which they were born, and enrol themselves among 
the Methodists. 

We are supposing a possible cese, such as in part already exists 
in some places, and such as a zealous clergyman, with the assist- 
ance of a few worthy and intelligent parishioners, might realize 
anywhere, except in those places where the diseases of crowded 
civilization require a stronger interference. The next and final step 
in that religious education, which the establishment is called upon 
to provide, is the rite of confirmation. When the church of Eng- 
land was purified from all superstitious or superfluous ordinances 
this ceremony was wisely retained, as being well adapted to make 
a lasting impression upon young minds properly prepared for it. 
Yet there are great numbers who never receive the rite, because it 
is performed only in the larger towns, and persons in humble life 
are deterred by considerations of expense and inconvenience, from 
sending their children, if the distance (as it often is) be such, that 
the journey there and back cannot be performed in a single day. 
That this is the case we know, and in pointing it out, we are assured, 
that when it is known, it will be remedied. If indeed the bishops 
were occasionally to visit the smaller towns for this purpose, and 
even the larger villages, their presence might produce a beneficial 
effect, operating silently, and unseen, yet such, that it would be felt 
by individuals, and perceived hereafter in the amended state of pub- 
lic morals. 

The apprehension of ridicule, and the certainty of slanderous 
misrepresentation, will not deter us from again and again repeat- 
ing that religion is the one thing needful for young and old, and all 
intermediate ages, for individuals and for communities. It is more 
than ever needful to proclaim this at a time when profane and im- 
pious ribaldry (to use no harsher term) is protected by juries, 


uzzaed by mobs even in the very seat and sanctuary of the laws, 


and rewarded by public subscriptions. At such a time, it is more 
than ever needful to proclaim that neither the virtue nor the hap- 
piness of individuals can rest upon any other sure foundation,—all 
else is fleeting, all else is mutable, all else is insecure. This is 
the only permanent good, a good which will endure through life, 
and in death, and after it. This it is which should be the Alpha 
and Omega of our existence. Here is the right basis of educa- 
tion ; here we have an unerring principle of conduct; here we have 
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safety in temptation, consolation in sorrow, support in infirmity, 
and hope and joy in death. Weak and frail and fallen as we are, 
here we have our strength and our salvation. And not only the 
welfare, but the very existence of the state depends upon the same 
cause. It was truly remarked by Lord Clarendon that ‘ there can 
be no possible defection in the hearts of the people, whilst due re- 
verence is paid to the church:’ and it has been with equal truth 
observed by Burke, that a predominant inclination toward Jacobin- 
ism appears in all those who have no religion, when otherwise their 
disposition leads them to be advocates even for despotism. . 

t us pursue the picture of what might be the condition of a 
parish, well regulated under the existing laws. The maintenance 
and education of the poor children, and the religious instruction 
of all the rising race, has been provided ;—there remains the mere 
difficult task of correcting and improving the existing generation, 
which is to be effected by the steady administration of good laws. 
And here the proper means would be to bring the public-houses 
into good order, and reduce their numbers wherever it can be done ; 
to repair the stocks; and to put an end to those habits of Sabbath 
breaking, such as gambling in public places, which are offensive 
to public decency, and disgraceful to the magistrates wherever they 
are suffered to prevail. A notice that these offences would be 
punished would prevent the greater part of such assemblages; a 
reprimand on the second Sunday to those who were found offending, 
would probably preclude the necessity of ordering any person to 
the stocks on the third; but if an offender should afterwards be 
apprehended, one such exhibition would be an effectual cure. 

r. Vivian was asked by the Poor Law Committee, whether he 
thought that limiting the number of public-houses in parishes gene- 
rally, would be a measure that would tend to diminish the poor- 
rates. This gentleman, whose opinion is entitled to great weight, 
replied, — 

M1 think very much. I think the difference between three public- 
houses and six would turn many drunken men into sober. When pub- 
licans are poor, from being numerous, they are supposed to do anything 
to get men into their houses. Cockfights, and other riotous and barba- 
Tous amusements, often originate in such motives, a cause of corruption 
which was long since pointed out by the Society for Bettering the Con- 
dition of the Poor.’ 

In the Reports of that meritorious Society, it is observed, that 
a law which should give to the women the complete disposal of 
the earnings of their own labour, would add a considerable increase 
to the industry of the kingdom. 

‘ It is an ancient maxim, says the old author of “ England’s Wants,” 
‘ interest Reipublice ut re sud quisque bene utatur ; it is the interest of the 
commonwealth that every subject should make a right use of his own 
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estate. Wherefore, amongst the fundamental laws of the ancient Ro- 
mans, (those laws of the Twelve Tables, observed by them almost as 
sacredly as the 'I'wo Tables or Ten Commandments of the Jews,) it is 
especially provided, that a guardian should be set over the person and 
estate, not only of idiots and madmen, but of all prodigal persons. 
This law hath been derived from them to all our neighbouring nations, 
and enjoyed by them ever since they enjoyed civility, even to this very 
day. To England only this law is wanting; not that England is with- 
out such unreasonable creatures, for it hath been observed, that the 
English nation is naturally as much or more addicted to prodigality 
than any. nation in Europe, the sad effects whereof are everyday before 
our eyes,—wives that have brought great estates left poor needy wi- 
dows ; children of noble illustrious families, brought to a morsel of 
bread, and to do base ignominious things, unworthy of their noble an- 
cestors, and dishonourable to the very degrees of honour which their 
fathers purchased by their merit, and maintained by their laudable fru- 
gality. Where this forementioned law is in use, the prodigal person is 
thus defined—is qui neque modum neque finem habet in expensis—one that 
spends without limits or'bounds. Any man being proved to be such, 
is declared uncapable of managing his own estate, or of making a will, 
or of entering into bond, or of being a witness, &c.; and thereupon a 
guardian is put over him and his estate, to allow him necessaries out of 
his own estate, and to preserve the rest to his next kindred. Now the 
king of England hath his breve de inquirendo de idiotd, and his breve de 
inquirendo de furioso; and can any solid reason be produced why his 
majesty should not have also his breve de inquirendo de prodigo, di- 
rected in like manner to the escheator of the county, to be tried by a 
jury of twelve men?’ 

Blackstone, when he notices this provision of the Roman law, 
says that the propriety of the practice seems very questionable, 
‘ for although it is doubtless an excellent method of benefiting the 
individual, and of preserving estates in families, it hardly seems 
calculated for the genius of a free nation,* who claim and exercise 
the liberty of using their own property as they please. Sic utere 
tuo ut alienum non ledas, is the only restriction our laws have 
given with regard to economical prudence.’ Perhaps Blackstone 
has not regarded the provision in its true light; it is not designed 
for the benefit of an individual, whom it treats in some degree as a 
criminal, and on whom it fixes a mark of reproach and public 
shame, but for the protection of his helpless family, who are de- 
pendent upon his mercy; and if in consideration of them the 
maxim of our own law which he cites had been extended to em- 





* While we are writing this, the newspapers copy from the American paper a proof 
that such a law is not thought ‘ inconsistent with the genius of a free nation’ in repub- 
fican America.—‘ Notice is hereby given, that the subscribers have been duly appointed 
— of Hezekiah Allen, yeoman and a thrift—and all persons are hereby 

rbidden from trusting or dealing with the said Hezekial.——Josiah Sandford, Robert 
Wilson, Guardians.’ 
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brace such a restriction, there are instances enough in the common 
practice of our courts, which would have justified a more violent 
strain of its construction. The law which the Society requires 
for the purpose of protecting the earnings of industrious women 
from their wasteful husbands, is precisely in the spirit of the Roman 
law, to which Blackstone objects. ‘The most obvious objection is, 
that it would occasion domestic discord, and introduce into a 
family two independent wills where on the one side obedience has 
been declared a duty ;—but tbis is greatly or wholly invalidated by 
the circumstances under which alone it would be applicable. 
Whether the evil be sufficiently frequent to require a correcting 
law, may perhaps be justly questioned; though few persons can 
have been conversant with the lower classes without having ob- 
served some cruel examples. There is, however, this argument to 
be urged im its favour, that the legal condition of those women for 
whom this relief is desired, is at present worse than that of their 
superiors ; and certainly it appears a hard injustice, that while the 
fortune of a portioned wife is secured by marriage settlement from 
the husband, the earnings of one whose whole means of support 
are derived from her own industry, should not have an equivalent 

otection. On the other hand it is to be remembered that no 

ws can protect us against our own imprudence; and that they 
who make an ill choice in marriage, hastily entering into an engage- 
ment which is to last till it be dissolved by death, must take the 
consequence of their election for better for worse, and know that 
they must’ do so, for it is in the bond. 

But the establishment of Saving Banks will create frugal habits, 
as well asencourage them. Opportunity may be expected to make 
economists,—not perhaps as often as it makes a spendthrift,—yet 
more readily than it makes a thief, though it be proverbially noted 
for teaching larceny. 

* The grand object,’ says Mr. Colquhoun -in his evidence before the 
Committee upon Mendicity, ‘ is to prop up poverty, and to prevent 
persons falling into indigence. Indigence is a state wherein a person is 
unable to maintain himself by his labour: poverty is that state where a 
man’s manual labour supports him, but no more; the other is when 
there is a surplus from his labour. But I conceive the Provident Banks 
would give the community at large what would be most invaluable in 
society, provident habits ;—that the pride of having money in the bank, 
and the advantage arising from having their interest, would induce many 
persons to put in small sums, that would otherwise spend them. This 
has been found to be the practical effect; and a very slight knowledge 
of human nature will shew, that when a man gets on a little in the 
world, he is desirous of getting on a little farther. This is an object of 
the first consideration fur ameliorating the condition of the poor.’ 

So certain indeed is the growth of provident habits, that it has 
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been said, if a journeyman lays by the first five shillings, his for- 
tune is made. r. William Hale, one of those persons who have 
bestowed most attention upon the state of the labouring classes, 
and exerted themselves most for their benefit, declares that he never 
knew an instance of any one coming to the parish who had ever 
saved money. 


‘ Those individuals,’ he says, ‘ who save money are better workmen : 
if they do not do the work better, they behave better, and are more 
respectable ; and I would sooner have a hundred men who save money 
in my trade, than two hundred who would spend every shilling they 
get. In proportion as individuals save a little money, their morals are 
much better; they husband that little, and there is a superior tone 
given to their morals, and they behave better from knowing they have a 
little stake in society.’ 


In agricultural parishes, where the children of the indigent should 
be properly educated and instructed in their duties, the public- 
houses strictly superintended, the dissolute corrected, and the best 
encouragement given to industry, by affording it ready and safe 
means of placing its earnings to account, it would seldom happen 
that those who are able and willing to work would be in want of 
employment. A remarkable example of the effect that one of these 
remedial means is by itself capable of producing was stated in evi- 
dence to the Committee. A school was established a few years ago 
at Hoxton, where there were a great number of very depraved poor; 
since that time, the moral improvement in the neighbourhood has 
been visible to all the inhabitants, and it is asserted that many in- 
stances have been pointed out of the most complete reformation in 
the morals and conduct of the parents, arising from the circum- 
stance of the children having been introduced into the school ;— 
some of these children have actually taught their parents to read,— 
a fact, which if it be less picturesque than the story of the Grecian 
Daughter, is not less affecting. As a branch from this school, 
another was established at Haggerstone, a place inhabited chiefly 
by bricklayers of the very lowest class of society, and some of them, 
it is said, perhaps of the very worst character, So proverbial was 
this place for depravity, that no man or woman in the dusk of even- 
ing would walk across to Hackney that way, though it was the 
nearer path; and if a thief was pursued and ran to Haggerstone, 
no constable or runner would go beyond a certain line ;—so that 
with reference to ruffians and criminals of every description, it was 
called the‘ city of refuge.’ It is affirmed, that the face of this neigh- 
bourhood has been completely changed in the last year or two, and 
the change is ascribed by all to the establishment of the school 
there. ‘The benevoleut persons by whom these schools have been 
instituted have formed societies for visiting children that are sick, 

and 
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‘ and the poor have expressed such surprize at the interest taken 
in their welfare, and the welfare of their children, that it has had 
the best possible effect.’ These facts are stated to the Committee 
as ‘ positive proof of the good resulting from such institutions.’— 
If so much has been effected under circumstances the most unfa- 
vourable, the good effect may be calculated upon with certainty 
in places where there is no conceutration of wretchedness and 
guilt. 

How much then in this good work of reform, of real radical 
reform, that reform which beginning in the root of the state would 
be felt through the trunk and all its limbs even to the minutest 
ramification, im every leaf and germ,—how much might be effected 
by individuals exerting themselves in their own sphere, for the 
immediate good of others, and for their own almost equally imme- 
diate advantage! And how encouraging is it to perceive that all 
this may be accomplished so easily, and with so little change in the 
existing Poor Laws! Lord Falkland used to say, that all great 
mutations are dangerous, even where what is introduced by the 
change would have been very profitable upon a primary foundation. 
The greatest and most beneficial of all changes may be produced 
gradually and surely with the least possible innovation, and by the 
easiest and most unobjectionable means. It is for the minister to 
look well to the religious instruction of all his youthful parishioners, 
and for the gentry to assist him, as Sir Roger de Coverley aided his 
chaplain in the performance of this office. It is for the magistrates 
to enforce the observance of the Sabbath, to diminish the number 
of alehouses, and to insist upon good hours and orderly conduct in 
those which are suffered to continue. It is for the more respecta- 
ble class of inhabitants to establish Saving Banks, and to see that 
the sums raised for the relief of the aged and helpless poor be not 
perverted to the support of idle and dissolute persons. It is for 
parents and masters to perceive the consequences of letting out- 
door apprentices live without restraint; and to alter a practice so 
certainly productive of evil. It is for the benevolent and religious, 
(and here it may confidently be expected that the higher class of 
women will not be found wanting,) to form societies for adminis- 
tering to the wants of the sick, and the consolation of the aged. 

Is there any thing impossible in this ?—is there any thing difficult? 
—is there any thing visionary ’—Yet wherever these things were 
done, the poor-rates in a few generations might be farmed for a 
groat in the pound. And nothing more is required for effecting 
this iv any parish throughout the whole agricultural part of the 
country, than that one person in the proper sphere of life should 
lead the way. Only let an impulse be given to this will, and the 
power will be found surely to follow it. There is benevolence 
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enough in the world—there is activity enough—there is zeal enough. 
* Old impossibilities,’ says Burke, ‘ are become modern probabili- 
ties, and the extent to which evil principles may go when left to 
their own operation, is beyond the power of calculation.’ Two- 
and-twenty years have added woeful proof in confirmation of this 
opinion! But although evil principles are, generally speaking, 
more active than good, because they are in their nature restless, the 
good are found strongest when they are brought out, and in their 
nature they are the more enduring ;—this is as certain as that there 
is a God who hath made heaven and earth. And to restrain evil 
principles, that they may not be left to their own operation ; and 
on the other hand by every means of aid and encouragement, to 
foster good principles, and bring them fairly into action, is one of 
the main ends of civilized society, and ought ever to be one of its 
first objects. In large cities, and more especially in the metro- 
polis, there is much to be done which cannot be accomplished 
without parliamen’sry assistance; but throughout the country the 
means of lessening, the quantity of misery by removing some of the 
causes and most of the occasions of vice, are in our own hands. 
Hercules will help ws, if we put our shoulders to the wheel. 

To work.the same reformation in the metropolis, indeed, is a 
task that might dismay Hercules himself,—a huge Augean stable, 
which whole Thames hath not water enough to cleanse! Yet the 
greater the evil, the more urgent is the necessity and duty of setting 
about the great business of removing it as faras we may. ‘The 
points to be considered are, in what manner we may hope to effect 
the greatest alleviation of human misery, to mitigate the sufferings 
of the poor, to amend their morals, and to redress their wrongs. 
Let no man think the expression is overcharged. If any human 
creatures, born in the midst of a highly civilized country, are yet, 
by the circumstances of their birth and breeding, placed in a worse 
condition both as physical and moral beings, than they would have 
been had they been born among the savages of America or Aus- 
tralia, the society in which they live has not done its duty towards 
them: they are aggrieved by the established system of things, being 
made amenable to its laws, aud having received none of its benefits : 
till this be rectified, the scheme of polity is incomplete,—and 
while it exists to any extent, as it notoriously does exist at this 
time, in this country, the foundation of social order is insecure. 
The sagacious Berkeley asked long since, ‘ whether the lowest 
of the people are not to be regarded as the extremities and capilla- 
ries of the political body, and whether, although the capillary ves- 
sels are small, yet obstructions there do not produce great chronical 
diseases ? 

‘ Give us funds,’ said Mr. Walmsley to the Committee on the 
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Education of the Lower Orders; ‘ Give us funds, and I will un- 
dertake to say, that in three years there shall not be a child in the 
metropolis to whom the benefits of education shall not be offered.’ 
What then may be the amount of the funds necessary for this great 
purpose, taking the number of children who are at present desti- 
tute of these benefits, as stated by the committee, at 150,000? 
One master in the school upon the Madras system is fully compe- 
tent to the superintendance of one thousand children. Suppose 
the annual expense of each school to be £200, which is making a 
liberal allowance for the master or mistress, (persons whom it 
would be miserable economy to under-pay,) the yearly sum re- 
quired, for educating every poor child in London would amount 
to £26,000. If it were necessary to raise that sum by a specific 
tax, is there man or woman throughout England upon whom it 
might be levied that would not cheerfully pay the assessment for 
this specific purpose? Against such a grant there would be no 
dissenting voice, not even from the most rigid economists, not 
even fromy the most acrimonious opposers of every ministerial mea- 
sure. In a few years it might be reasonably expected that a sum 
equal to the annual charge would be saved in the expenses of cri- 
minal justice ; it is even more than likely that there might appear 
a positive saving to the state. 

‘ We spare neither expense nor pains,’ says Lord Sheffield, ‘ to 
meliorate the bread of our cattle of every sort; surely it would be 
a nobler object, and worthy of our utmost diligence, to meliorate, 
by education when young, the character of the most depraved of 
our own species. At present, a great part of all the rent of the 
land is employed in rearing the offspring of improvidence and vice ;’ 
—it may be added, and in rearing them to be as improvident and 
as Vicious as their parents. But the remedy is obvious—Dr. Bell’s 
discovery for the multiplication of power and division of labour, in 
the great business of education, has been so timed, that it may 
hereafter be appealed to as one among the many impressive facts 
which prove that as new circumstances of society occasion new 
wants, provision is always made for them in the order of Divine 
Providence. Schools might be established throughout the whole 
kingdom upon his system, with the utmost economy. Nor is there 
any difficulty now im forming arrangements, nor any hazard of 
delay, and loss from inexperience. ‘The mechanism is ready, tried, 
proved, and perfect. ‘There exists a society under whose auspices 
it may immediately be put in action with an absolute certainty of 
success ; and the benevolent inventor, never weary in well doing, 
is yet able to direct the machine, and see the consummation of his 
long labours,—the reward and final triumph of his most disinterested 
and honourable life. It has not unfrequently been observed that 
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minds which have laboured under long derangement have had an 
interval of sanity vouchsafed them before death, the bodily disease 
whereby reason was overpowered disappearing as the bodily powers 
gave way. If the education of the poor be provided for without 
delay, upon a national establishment, the well known wish of our 
Sovereign may so soon be accomplished,—that he may possibly yet 
live to understand its accomplishment, and bless God before he 
dies. Truly may it be said of that statesman, whoever he may be, 
by whom this great object shall be carried into effect, 
» * Beato é ben chi nasce a tal destino.’ 

A national establishment of such schools might be made service- 
able in another way, by licensing the school-room for a place of 
worship,—as is done at the central school of the National Society 
in Baldwin’s Gardens. It has been forcibly said by Sir Thomas 
Bernard, that it is ‘ mere mockery to give the name of accommo- 
dation to the space which is Jeft for the poor in the aisles of our 
churches in London and Westminster, —an accommodation, as he 
elsewhere observes, ‘ improper, indecent, and unfit for the sacred 
and solemn service thus attended, and such as, even if decent in 
itself, would not be adequate to the admission of one hundredth 
part of those who ought to have seats in their own parish church.’ 

When, therefore, we spoke of the wrongs of the poor, the word 
was neither lightly nor unwarrantably used. It is said among the 
precious fragments of King Edward, that ‘ when prayers had been 
with good consideration set forth, the people must continually be 
allured to hear them ;’—instead of this, a great proportion are ac- 
tually excluded, for all the churches in the metropolis, with all the 
private chapels and conventicles of every description added to them, 
are not sufficient to accommodate a fourth part of the inhabitants, 
upon the present system of conducting public worship. This great 
evil has at length been taken into consideration by the legislature, 
but in aid of the legislative measures which have been so properly 
provided, it is evident that a considerable diminution of it may be 
effected by licensing the proposed school-rooms, and it might per- 
haps be advisable that some regard should be had to this consi- 
deration in their dimension and structure. 

Supposing that government should take those comprehensive 
measures for educating the poor, which they are called upon by 
every motive of duty and policy * to delay no longer, there sap at 

only 





* If any, says Sir Henry Wotton, shall think education (because it is conversant 
about children) to be but a private and domestic duty, he will run some danger, in my 
opinion, to have been ignorantly bred himself. Certain it is, that anciently the best 
composed estates did commit this care more to the magistrate than to the parent ;—and 
certain likewise, that the best authors have chosen rather to handle it in their politics 
than in their economics,—as both writers and rulers well knowing what a stream and 
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only two obstacles to be overcome. A great number of the chil- 
dren belong to Irish parents, and perhaps the futility of attempting 
to conciliate religious differences by courting with concessions 
those whom it is hoped to soothe, was never more completely 
evinced than by the evidence which has been given concerning the 
Trish Free Schools in St. Giles’s. These schools were founded by 
the exertions of Mr. lvimey, a distinguished minister among the 
Baptists, a body of Christians having among their ministers both 
at home and in the East, men of such true zeal, piety, erudition, 
and eloquence, that they may justly be considered as doing honour 
not to their own denomination only, but to their age, their country, 
and their Christian profession. The schools were established upon 
what is called the liberal principle of introducing no creed, cate- 
chism, or confession of faith,—and the children were left to attend 
such places of wership as their parents might profess, and to be 
instructed in their peculiar modes of worship by their own clergy. 
What has been the effect? The Bible is used in the schools, 
and the Roman Catholic clergymen will not allow this. 


* The parents,’ says the master of the school, ‘ entirely approve of it, 
and wish their children to be taught to read the Scriptures; but the 
Catholic priests oppose it, and threaten the parents to deprive them of 
their religious privileges, if they suffer thém to read the Scriptures ;— 
and they have done so in many instances. The violence of the priests 
is incessant—they go from room to room, endeavouring to persuade the 
parents not to send their children. As soon as the plan and design of 
the schools were made known, their opposition immediately commenced. 
One of the priests entered the school room, and demanded permission 
to teach the Roman Catholic catechism in the school. This was ob- 
jected to. The Sunday following he preached against the schools, ad- 
dressing a Roman Catholic congregation, and the effect of the sermon, 
says the master in his evidence before the Committee, was, the win- 
dows of the school house were broken, my wife and I pelted with mud, 
and a few days after my child so beaten as to become a cripple, and 
remain so to this day. The usual epithet whereby we are designated 
is, the Protestant Bible * School, as a term of reproach.’ 


if 


influence it hath unto government.—‘ That which must knit and consolidate all the rest, 
is the timely instilling of conscientious principles and seeds of religion.’ 

* The Roman Catholics in London have an Association for Sunday Schools,—and the 
reader may be edified by the title under which it has been instituted, and by some of 
its rules. It is called, ¢ A Spiritual Association in honour of the Most Holy Trinity, 
and under the protection of the Blessed Virgin Mary, for the Relief of Souls in Purga- 
tory, and Instruction of the Ignorant.’ 

* All monies acquired by this Charity, from subscriptions or otherwise, shall be des- 
tined to provide that the holy sacrifice of the Mass be offered for the intentions of the 
Society, and for the support of the School. 

* At the death of any member, Mass shall be said three times for the repose of his 
(pr her) soul: Masses shall be said every month for the deceased members of this soda- 
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If the circumstances of this case be strictly as they are stated, 
(which there appears no reason to doubt,) the conduct of the Ca- 
tholic priests will be censured by every discreet member of their 
own communion. There seem, however, no means of removing 
the obstacles which such bigotry presents : but it relates only to the 
children of Irish parents, and whether the intolerance of the priests, 
or the interest and common sense of the parents, shall preponde- 
rate, must be left to themselves. All that could be done by posi- 
tive law would be to provide, that no parents shall receive relief for 
a child above a certain age, unless it were certified that such child 
was in regular attendance in some school or other. The shallow 
arguments for leaving out the national faith im a system of national 
instruction have been already exposed in this journal;—this fact 
alone might confute all declamation in behalf of that insidious 
scheme. A school is established, wherein expressly in condescen- 
sion to the Roman Catholics, no catechism is taught, and the Ro- 
man Catholic priests insist that their catechism shall be introduced. 
It is not because of their zeal for their own tenets that we condemn 
these priests, it is for the manner in which that zeal is displayed, 
and their intolerance of all other communions ; this indeed is the 
indelible character of their corrupted church, though undoubtedly 
there are some among its members who have emancipated them- 
selves from such bigotry, and are ‘men of true Catholic charity, in 
the true Catholic sense of the expression. 

The matter of religious instruction is settled, as it ought to be, 
in the schools of the National Society: the principles of the na- 
tional church are taught there, but no question is ever put to any 
children concerning their religion ; the consequence ts that they are 
strictly and truly schoods for a/l; ‘many are dissenters, and dis- 
semers of every description; one third,’ says Mr. Johnson, m his 
evidence concerning the Central School, ‘ if not one half; and at 
this time we have seven Jews.’ Upon this pomt there is no ob- 
stacle to be apprehended from any quarter except the Roman 
Catholics. There is one of a different kind arismg from the habits 
of the depraved poor. In the-parish of St. Clement’s Danes, the 
rector says, where there are a great many mendicants, the children 
of these wretched people cannot be got to the Sunday Schools, be- 
cause they get more by begging on Sundays than on any other day 





lity in general, The standing inteutions of this Society shall be—1st. The soul most 
in need.—¢d. The deceased members.—3d. The welfare of the living subseribers. 

*A member may cuter the names of his departed parents or friends on the books of 
the Society, and such deceased persons shall be deemed members of the same, and 
partake of its spiritual advantages, as long as their subscriptions continue to be paid. 

* The Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary shall be said daily for the intentions of the 
Society, and on no account whatever be omitted.’ 

The Association was formed in 1810! - 
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in the week : ‘ the more children they have, the more success they 
meet with in begging, and they keep them im that way.’ Twocchil- 
dren employed in begging about Great Russell street were recom- 
mended to a Catholic free-school in St. Giles’s; they were soon 
removed, and when the master inquired of the mother why she 
could not let them attend, she made answer, ‘ God bless you, sir, 
these children earn eight shillings a day for me.’ It appears by 
other evidence that some children are let out to beggars at half- 
a-crown a day, and others sent out by their parents, and punished 
if they return withcut bringing home a certain sum. 

The notorious existence of this evil is another proof how totally the 
Poor Laws have failed to produce the object for which they were 
enacted. The parents are receiving relief from the parish for every 
child who is thus miserably employed, and the children are kept in 
a state ‘ dirty beyond description, wilfully made loathsome and 
wretched, for the purpose of imposing upon the charitable; many of 
them undoubtedly perish in consequence of diseases produced by the 
cold and sufferings to which they are thus nhumanly exposed,—and 
they who perish in childhood by this slow murder are happier 
than those who live through their hardships to be tramed* up im 
filth, falsehood, blasphemies, obscenities and crimes of every kind. 
The greater part of the money which their parents obtain both 
from the parish, and the humanity of mdividuals, is generally spent 
in spirits. ‘ Ll have known them,’ says an overseer, in his evidence, 
‘ come up to the table at the workhouse and take a shilling, when 
we were sitting there to relieve them, and just as they were going 
out they would say, “ I will drink your health with this!” to the 
officers as they were sitting round the table.’ From this abuse of 
the funds which were intended to alleviate human wretchedness,— 
this waste of private and public charity, it bas followed as a natu- 
ral, but not therefore a less lamentable consequence, that adequate 
relief is not and cannot be bestowed in cases of real misery; the 
meritorious sufferer receives no more than the worthless and culpa- 
ble, and sometimes is confounded with the impostor. Hence those 
shockmg instances of persons dropping down in the streets, or crawl- 
ing to brick-kilns, and dying from imanition, cases which make us 
shudder when we read of them, which can scarcely be regarded 





* « About two years ago,’ says Mr. Finnigan, in his evidence before the Committee, 
* there was an ol woman who kept a night-school, not for the purpose of instructing 
children to spell and read, but for the sole purpose of teaching them the street lan- 
guage—that is, to scold ; this was fer females particularly. Que girl, according to this 
curious declaration to we, would act the part of Mother Barlow and the other Mother 
Cammins ; these were the fictitious names they gave. The old woman instructed the 
children iv all the manceuvres of scolding and clapping their hands at ewch other, and 
making use of the sort of infamous expressions they use: this led them into the most 
disgraceful scenes. When these children met, if one entered inte the department of the 
ether the next day, they.were prepared to defend their station, and te excite a mob.’ 
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otherwise than as a national disgrace and sin whenever they occur, 
and which could not happen in a country where so many laws have 
been enacted, and such heavy imposts are raised for the relief of po- 
verty, unless there were something radically erroneous in the system 
of administering that relief, something that increases the very evil 
that it was intended to remove. 

Human beings could not thus expire from mere want in the 
streets of the most populous, the most wealthy, and (it may be 
added) the most charitable city in the world, if a proper system had 
been established for the suppression of mendicity. For this evil 
is completely within reach of a well regulated police, and if impos- 
tors were deterred from the trade of begging, by the certainty of a 
due allotment of hard work and low diet as a corrective, they who 
deserved compassion would, by the same system, be assured of find- 
ing inquiry and relief. While alms are indiscriminately bestowed, 
it is certain that they produce more mischief than good in the dis- 
tribution ; but it is not less certain that as long as mendicity is suf- 
fered, it will be thus encouraged; for though the cases of imposi- 
tion may be most numerous, there are very many of real and de- 
plorable distress, and it is neither to be expected nor desired that 
we should harden our hearts. ‘ Better relieve twenty drones,’ says 
Sir Mathew Hale, ‘than let one bee perish.’ If the Society which 
has been formed for the removal of this evil should persist in its 
meritorious undertaking, with that zeal which, from the known 
activity and beneficence of its conductors there is reason to ex- 

t, a great step will be taken toward the reformation of the 
owest and most degraded class. Any aid from the police, and 
any legislative assistance which might be required would surely be 
granted. How large a portion of the rising generation in the me- 
tropolis may be saved from physical suffering, guilt, and destruction 
by this institution, and by the general establishment of schools— 
too long delayed and now so generally desired, and so easily prac- 
ticable ! 

The increase of youthful criminals (which these measures more 
than any other would effectually prevent) has of late years excited 
considerable attention ; though perhaps it is not more than may 
naturally be explained by the growth of the metropolis, in the utter 
want of any preventive care. The larger the vessel, the greater 
will be the quantity of the lees. ‘The enormous increase of mur- 
ders is a more frightful feature of the age, for that this crime is 
much more frequent than it was formerly is notorious. Forty or 
fifty years ago, murder was so rarely committed im this country, that 
any person who has amused himself with looking over the Maga- 
zines or registers of those times, might call to mind every case that 
occurred during ten or twenty years, more easily than he <a 
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collect those of the last twelve months ; for now scarcely a weekly 
newspaper comes from the press without its tale of blood. And 
as the crime becomes more frequent, it has been marked, if that 
‘be possible, with more ferociousness, as if there were not only an 
increase of criminals, but as if guilt itself was assuming a more 
malignant and devilish type. 

To what must we impute this frightful symptom of the age ? 
Perhaps the newspaper press, which is guilty of so much direet 
and intentional mischief, may indirectly and unintentionally have 
contributed to this. Every murder is now laid before the public at 
length, with its minutest circumstances in shocking detail, when it 
were better on every account that all memory of such deeds should, 
if it were possible, be blotted out. Publication of them can do no 
good. Right minds shudder at the recital ; tender ones turn from 
it with fear and loathing; to them it is painful and revolting, but 
there are others upon which it excites a contagious influence. It ope- 
rates as example rather than warning upon those who, according 
to Dr. Spurzheim’s philosophy, have the organ of murder strongly 
developed,—in wiser language, upon that disease of the heart and 
the soul which renders it possible for man to perpetrate this dreadful 
crime. In that state, the guilty imagination feeds upon examples 
of horror, and assimilates the poison which it extracts. ‘These are 
not merely fine-drawn speculations, the gossamer threads of theory. 
The man who is possessed with an appetite for guilt finds the same 
aliment in such things as the hypochondriac for his malady in trea- 
tises upon medicine, or as the books of Aretine minister to a 
thoroughly depraved imagination. However unwillingly it may 
be acknowledged, crimes as well as madness are contagious. Mr. 
Godwin, who delights in the morbid anatomy of the heart, might 
produce a novel in illustration of this psycological fact. It is, we 
fear, in vain to express a wish that less publicity should be given to 
such cases: for while any thing is to be gained by making them 
public, that consideration will prevail over every other. Looking 
however to those causes which are within reach of discipline and 
law, certain it is that the increase of crimes is attributable in no 
slight degree to the ubominable state of our prisons, which, for the 
most part, have hitherto been nurseries of licentiousness and 
schools of guilt, rather than places of correction, so that the young 
offender comes out of confinement in every respect worse than he 
went In. 

A frightful picture of the state of Newgate has been laid before 
the public by Mr. Bennet. ‘That gentleman, by his exertions upon 
this subject, and in behalf of those miserable children who have 
been culled the white-negro slaves of England, is entitled to the 
thanks and the respect of all good men: the more is it to be re- 
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gretted that one whose feelings are so good, and whose intentions are 
so benevolent, should blindly pursue a course in politics which, if 
it were successful, would revive in London and Manchester the 
prison-scenes of Paris and Lyons. ‘There are men whom it is better 
to have against us than with us,—men whose hearts and understand- 
ings are so tainted, that some evil motive may reasonably be sus- 
pected whenever, by any apparent eccentricity, they happen to take 
the right side. But it is a melancholy thing when benevolence is 
duped into au alliance with that principle of evil which is at work 
night and day for the destruction of laws, mouarchy, religion, and 
social order. 

It was very long before the prisons attracted any of that charitable 
feeling with which England has at all times abounded ; nor is this 
to be wondered at, for the innocent and the meritorious have as- 
suredly a stronger claim in their misfortunes upon sympathy and 
benevolence, than those who have drawn their wretchedness on 
themselves by chusing the evil part, and attempting to prey upon 
society. ‘The first persons in this country who appear to have felt 
any compassion for the sufferings of guilt were the Methodists. 
Their founders at the beginning of their career visited the prisons. 
Afterwards one who had been connected with them was condemned 
for some petty robbery, and sent for a woman, remarkable for en- 
thusiastic charity, to assist him with her prayers. Her name was 
Sarah Peters, and it deserves to be honourably recorded ; for though 
the jail-distemper was at that time raging, she attended him and 
the other poor wretches who were under sentence of death, regu- 
larly for about three weeks, till they went to execution rejoicing in 
a full belief that their sins were forgiven ; then she sickened and 
died of the infection to which she had exposed herself. Silas 
Told, a credulous and weak-minded but well-meaning man, accom- 
panied her on these visits, and as long as he lived, which was about 
five and twenty years, he used to preach and pray with the con- 
demned malefactors and accompany them to Tyburn. Since that 
time the Methodists have occasionally followed these examples, 
but it has not been a part of their economy to visit the prisons, and 
no institutions analogous to the Misericordia of certain Catholic 
countries has ever been formed in this. Indeed this kind of cha- 
rity when confined to condemned criminals, though eminently 
meritorious in the individual, dies with its object, and effects little 
or nothing by example. It is at once the most painful and most 
unprofitable mauner in which charity can be employed ; the zeal 
which expends itself upon cases thus lost to society has frequently 
strayed into indiscreet and mischievous language, both in adminis- 
tering consolation, and in boasting of its success. 

Of that charity which, tending directly to amend the guilty, is ne 
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neficial to the public as well as to its immediate objects, a memo- 
rable example has been given in Mrs. Fry and those other generous 
Quakers who have effected so great a change in the condition of 
the female prisoners in Newgate. Their zealous and well-directed 
benevolence is beyond all praise, and as it proceeds from the most 
exalted of all motives, true Christian charity—so beyond all doubt 
it carries with it the highest of all rewards. An army officer, one 
who was what the world calls a man of pleasure, was asked by some 
of his free companions what was the greatest pleasure he had ever 
felt. After pausing awhile, he replied—‘ When we were on our 
march in Ireland, in a very hot day, I called ata cabin by the road 
side, and asked for a little water. The woman brought me a cup 
of milk. I gave her a piece of silver—and the joy which that poor 
creature expressed gave me the greatest pleasure I ever had in my 
life.’ ‘ Now,’ says Wesley, by whom this story was related in one 
of his sermons, ‘ if the doing good gave so much pleasure to one 
who acted from natural generosity, how much more must it give to 
one who does it on a nobler principle, the pure love of God and 
his neighbour !’ 

But as heroic virtue will not always supply the want of mi- 
litary discipline in war, so neither should it be depended upon for 
remedying the defects of civil institutions; nor indeed ought there 
to be a call upon the sublimest charity for a purpose which may 
be perfectly well effected by the machinery of good regulations. 
Separate the prisoners, according to their different degrees of cri- 
minality and hardihood in evil; provide instruction for all, with 
more or less of solitary confinement, according to their deserts ; let 
no spirits or fermented liquors enter the prison; suffer no gambling 
there, or sports of any kind ;—it is a place of penance,—a lazar- 
house of guilt,—a hospital for the treatment of moral diseases. 
Toward those who evince a desire of amending their lives, let there 
be as much kindness and encouragement shown, as is consistent 
with their situation. Let the prison-fare be a penitentiary regi- 
men, any improvement of which the patients must deserve by good 
conduct, and earn by their labour; and let a portion of their earn- 
ings be carried to account, and paid them when their confinement 
is at an end, and they leave the prison with habits of industry, regu- 
larity, sobriety, and temperance. However unpleasant their abode 
may have been, the greater part of the persons who have had these 
virtues forced upon them will look back upon the infirmary with 
gratitude, and will respect those laws by which they have been 
chastised in mercy, and saved from wretchedness and utter de- 
struction. The prison at Philadelphia affords a model for such 
regulations, and they may be introduced wherever they are needful, 
with little difficulty, and sure success. 
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When the measure of punishment exceeds the offence, the laws 
are in contradiction to our natural sense of equity, and a hostile 
feeling towards them is excited, innocent and even honourable in 
its origin, but dangerous in its consequences. On the other hand, 
the laws are brought into contempt when they neither tend to re- 
form the offender, nor in the slightest degree to prevent him from 
repeating the offence. It is not our present intention to inqtire 
how far our laws are faulty in either respect, but we will venture 
to point out a very easy, and at the same time a very necessary 
and material reform. We venture to ask whether it be absolutely 
necessary that so many loop-holes should be left for the escape of 
guilt? Whether the purposes of justice are not sacrificed to the 
technicalities of law, which is sacrificing the end to the means? 
and whether the weight which is allowed to flaws and informalities 
in the practice of our courts, and the importance which is attached 
to things so utterly insignificant in themselves, be a whit more 
honourable to the profession of the law, than the grossest quackery 
is to the science of medicine ? ’ 

The evil will be more clearly understood by general readers, and 
may perhaps strike professional ones more forcibly, if a few cases 
be stated to exemplify it. Some years ago a man was tried for 
forgery; the fact was proved against him, and hts condemnation 
would have been certain, had it not been perceived just in time that 
his Christian name, which happened to be Bartholomew, had been 
abbreviated in the indictment. It was one of those cases, we be- 
lieve, in which no person, not even the prosecutors themselves, 
could be sorry that the prisoner escaped ; this however was merely 
accidental, and matters nothing to the point before us. There 
was no doubt of the man’s identity, there was no doubt of his guilt; 
and what did it signify in the eyes of justice, or of common sense, 
whether his Christian name were written at full length or not? In 
a more recent case, a flaw of the same kind, and if possible still 
more contemptible, sufficed to save an offender from punishment, 
where there was certainly no room for compassion. The crime 
was the odious one of writing letters to threaten the life of a timid 
and defenceless woman, for the purpose of extorting money from 
her, and that too under circumstances of peculiar aggravation ; and 
the guilty party was acquitted because the phrase by-nights in the 
letter had been written by night in the indictment! It might be 
expected that so flagrant an instance as this would have ex- 
cited the attention of the legislature, and that paltry pedantries 
would no longer have been suffered to disgrace our courts by 
frustrating the very purpose for which laws were instituted. It is 
not long since an attempt was made to invalidate an indenture, be- 
cause, though perfect in all its parts, the paper upon which it was 
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written was straight at the top! The judge, upon hearing the ob- 
jection, desired to look at the deed, and taking his scissars from his 
pocket, he quietly zigzagged it, and returned it to the party by 
whom the quibble had been started, as a valid instrument. Is 
there any imaginable reason why such flaws as those which we 
have instanced, should not in like manner be amended upon the 
spot, or overlooked, as unworthy even of the expense of time in 
amending them? Let us also be permitted to hint, as an addi- 
tional reason for correcting this abuse, how possible it is that such 
flaws may not always be accidental. 

Connected with this subject, there is another point which requires 
notice. Any person who can invent a new method of defrauding 
either individuals or the public may, in the present state of things, 
enjoy the fruits of his ingenuity with perfect safety, till a law be 
made, declaring the new invention to be criminal. The reader will 
recullect the case of Mr. Aslett. A more recent one is that of a 
stationer who prepared paper of extreme thinness in such a manner 
that when it was stamped, one stamp sufficed for three sheets, and 
the sheets being afterwards separated, the revenue was thus de- 
frauded of two parts in three: when the trick was detected, it could 
not be punished, because no such fraud had been foreseen. And in 
the case of that nefarious manufactory of tea which has lately been 
brought to light,- the persons upon whom the wholesale stock of 
this poisonous preparation was found, were liable to no punish- 
ment, because it could not be proved that they traded in the article. 
Surely such cases might be reached by some general provision. 
Nice points of casuistry are entrusted to our juries, such as were 
never contemplated when juries were instituted ; cases of fraud are 
too palpable to be mistaken by them; and all minor degrees of pu- 
nishment might safely be left to the discretion of the judge. 

These indeed are not the reforms by which etn a is to be 
courted, and which the professors of humanity are ambitious of 
bringing forward ; but they are among the means by which the only 
real reformation is to be effected; they are among the means by 
which the laws may be made more effectual, and criminals more 
sure of conviction and correction. Nor can it be doubted but that 
real reformation would be facilitated by the preventive measures 
upon which we have enlarged, and which it is in the power of the 
magistrates, the clergy, and the parochial officers to execute. 
From such measures, simple and easy as they are, the greatest good 
may be expected ;—but more especially from general education, 
and most of all from careful religious instruction, without which 
education will be worse than useless. It is our business to sow the 
seed, and weed the ground well ; we may then look with full assu- 
rance for the harvest. Let us do our duty in enacting new laws 
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where they are needful, and enforcing those which the wisdom of 
our ancestors has provided: we may then, to use the happy lan- 
guage of an old chronicler, trust ‘ that all things may continually 
amend from evil to good, from good to better, and from better to 
the best.’ 





Art. IV. Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole to George 
Montagu, Esq. from the year 1736 to 1770. 
W E have here another volume of Letters, from an author who 
may decidedly claim pre-eminence for ease and liveliness 
of expression, terseness of remark and felicity of narration, above 
almost all the letter-writers of Britain. The peculiarities and 
even the foibles of Horace Walpole’s character were such as 
led to excellence in this style of composition ; and, although his 
correspundence has not always taught us to respect the man, the 
writer seldom fails to amuse us. 

We know little of Horace Walpole’s character but what his 
works and his letters lead us to infer, and these present extraordi- 
nary and strangely blended features. He was in politics, by prin- 
ciple, :personal and hereditary, a determined Whig; yet no man 
seems to have held the profane vulgar in such sacred and aristo- 
cratic horror. In this particular, as in some others, he seems 
rather to have felt like a French noble than like an Englishman of 
rank. This contempt for the vulgar would naturally have been 
associated with the corresponding ambition of a man of family and 
fashion to distinguish himself at court; and it may be esteemed a 
contradiction, that Horace Walpole, the son of a prime minister, 
vain ‘of his rank in society, should have spent the greater part of 
his life in the lists of opposition. Here, however, his Whig 
principles thwarted a strong natural propensity to breathe court 
air; for while he expatiates with ill-concealed complacency on the 
hecessity of attending the Princess Amelia, and receiving the 
Duke of Cumberland or Duke of York, he finds it necessary to 
veil the glow of satisfied vanity with an affectation of ruffled phi- 
losophy and disturbed retirement. 

* T will tell you how the calamity befel me, though you will laugh 
instead of pitying me. Last Friday morning, | was very tranquilly 
«writing my Anecdotes of Painting—I heard the bell at the gate ring— 
4 called out, as usual, “Not at home;” but Harry, who thought it 
would be treason to tell a lie, when he saw red liveries, owned | was, 
and came running up, “ Sir, the prince of Wales is at the door, and 
says, he iscome on purpose to make you a visit!” There was I, in the 
utmost confusion, undressed, in my slippers, and with my hair about my 
ears; there was no help, insanum vatem aspiciet-—and down I went to re- 
ceive him. Him was the duke of York. Behold my breeding i. 
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the old court; at the foot of the stairs I kneeled down, and kissed his 
hand. I beg your uncle Algernon Sidney’s pardon, but I could not let 
the second prince of the blood kiss my hand first. He was, as he 
always is, extremely good humoured; and J, as | am not always, ex- 
tremely respectful.’—p. 210. 


Upon reading these and similar details, we are tempted to 
doubt the latter part of the author’s assertion, that his behaviour 
at court consisted in mixing ‘ extreme politeness with extreme 
indifference,’ and that, instead of the manner of the ancient phi- 


‘ losophers, who knew not how to be disinterested without bemg 


brutal, he oom himself on founding a new sect, who ‘ should 
tell kings, with excess of attention, that they don’t want them, 
and despise favour with more good breeding than others practise 
in suing for it.’ Notwithstanding protestations so earnestly and 
ostentatiously repeated, it requires but little knowledge of the 
human breast to observe that the ‘ royalties,’ as he calls his 
intercourse with those illustrious persons, came much more 
home to his bosom than he was willing his correspondents should 
perceive. ‘To this indeed it may be replied, that Walpole’s rank, 
as well as the society in which he lived, made this intercourse with 
royalty both a natural occupation of his time and a fitting subject 
of his correspondence. But he was not satisfied to mention 
these things simply and without affectation, assigning them just 
the weight and importance which they deserve, but by labouring to 
persuade his correspondents that he regarded them with contempt, 
he took the strongest mode of shewing that he set too high a value 
on them. We think, too, that his principles of liberty would have 
been as purely illustrated without his perpetual and cold- 
hearted sneers at the death of Charles !. or that of Mary Stuart, 
for the last of which the warmest apologists have only rested 
their plea on that foundation of all political crimes, state-necessity. 
‘Theve is something similar to this inconsistency in the affected 
contempt in which Walpole pretended to hold authors and men of 
learning, while he himself panted to share the honours they as- 
oe to, and was perpetually on the stretch to obtain them. 
n this struggle he made great exertions, and evinced respectable 
talents. But the same affectation of contempt for what he really 
valued, which we have already noticed in another part of his 
character, prevented him from giving them fair play. tie appears 
to have longed to step on the stage like Nero, clothed in purple, and 
holding a harp wrought with gold and ivory, and to have desired 
to arrogate the prize as due to the condescension which induced 
un homme tel que lui to give himself the trouble of making an 
effort to obtain it. Vanity, when it unfortunately gets possession 
of a wise man’s head, is as keenly sensible of ridicule, as it is 
H4 unpassible 
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impassible to its shafts when more appropriately lodged with a 
fool. Of the sensitiveness arising out of this foible Walpole seems 
to have had a great deal, and it certainly dictated those hard- 
hearted reproofs that repelled the warm effuSions of friendship 
with which poor Madame du Deffand (now old and blind) ad- 
dressed him, and of which he complained with the utmost indig- 
nation, merely because, if her letters were opened by a clerk at 
the post-office, such expressions of kindness might expose him to 
the ridicule of which he had such undue terror. 

The same sensitive vanity dictated his conduct asa literary cha- 
racter. He affected to whistle his fugitive pieces down the wind 
to take their fortune, while in fact he watched their fate with all 
the jealous feelings of authorship. His correspondence with 
David Hume, on the subject of his ‘ Historic Doubts,’ as 
he modestly entitled his curious remarks on the History of 
Richard II1., is a remarkable example of this duplicity. He 
commences by inviting strictures and commentaries with an air 
of the most insidious modesty and gentlemanlike indifference for 
literary character; but when his hypothesis is impugned, he de- 
fends it not only with vigour but with obstinacy, and manifests 
considerable irritation at the opposition of the historian. In 
short, his predominant foible seems to have been vanity—a vanity 
which unfortunately required to be gratified more ways than one, 
and the appetite of which for popular applause was checked by a 
contrary feeling, similar to that ridiculed by Prince Hal, when he 
asks Poins whether it doth not shew vilely in a prince like him, 
to thirst after the poor creature small beer? Jt was perhaps in 
order to indulge both his love of rank and literature, without 
derogating, (as Cloten has it,) that he wrote his ‘ Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors,’ a work which might have diminished 
one article of his vanity, for to no equal number of writers, 
selected upon any other given principle, can there be ascribed 
such abundance of plutitude and inanity. 

Vanity is generally selfish, and we cannot altogether acquit 
Horace Walpole of this additional foible. As he loved learning, 
with a contempt, real or affected, for those who make it their 
pursuit, so he admired art without any wish to befriend or encou- 
rage living genius. ‘The present work, as well as the former vo- 
lumes, present too many instances of narrowness on this subject. 
In the following passage there appears a whimsical struggle be- 
twixt the desire to possess a copy of a picture in enamel of the 
Duchesse de Grammont and the wish to screw it out of an 
artist of eminence at as low a rate as possible :— 

* Tam disposed to prefer the younger picture of Madame Gram- 
mont by Lely, byt I stumbled at the price; twelve guineas for a copy 
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in enamel is very dear. Mrs. Vezey tells me his originals cost sixteen, 
and are not so good as his copies. I will certainly have none of his 
originals. His—what is his name? I would fain resist this copy; I 
would more fain excuse myself for having it; I say to myself, “ it 
would be rude not to have it now Lady Kingsland and Mr. Montagu 
have had so much trouble.”—-Well, I tdank I must have it, as my Lady 
Wishfort says, why does not the fellow take me? Do try of he will not 
take ten.’ —p. 282. 

This wretched haggling did not, we believe, arise from general 
avariciousness of disposition. Horace Walpole seems to have 
been far from penurious ; and when called upon to make some 
sacrifices to the necessities of the country at the expense of 
his patent offices, he met the investigation with a liberal and inde- 
pendent spirit. In his correspondence with General Conway, in 
which his character is seen to greater advantage than in any other 
series of his letters, he evinces himself to be capable of the most 
generous exertions, and repeatedly insists upon his friend’s ac- 
cepting a portion of an income certainly not more than sufficient 
for a person of his rank and habits. The paltry spirit which 
he frequently suffers to appear, when about to purchase the 
productions of modern art, the harshness and unkindness which he 
sometimes shows to Bentley, whose pencil and genius had rendered 
him so many services, place him almost in the anomalous situation 
of a man who, liberal to all others, was only penurious towards a 
beautiful and beloved mistress. 

It is natural to suppose that the habits natural to celibacy and 
solitude may have increased this disposition towards the conclu- 
sion of hislife. Butin truth it was less the parting with the money 
than the jealousy and dislike which he entertained towards the 
actual professors of those arts of which he himself was an ama- 
teur practitioner, which closed, on this occasion, his hand, his 
house, and his heart. Upon his quarrel with Muntz, a painter of 
merit, whose talents he had engrossed at a butler’s wages [100/. 
a year],,and whose sole offence seems to have been discovering 
that he could do better for bimself, he observes, 

‘Poets and painters imagine they confer the honour when they are 
protected, and they set down impertinence to the article of their own 
virtue, when you dare to begin to think that an ode or a picture is not 
a patent for all manner of insolence.’"—p. 183. 

If we are tempted to inquire why ‘ sharp-judging Adriel, him- 
self a muse,’ did not complete the character as given by Dryden, 
and be ‘ the muse’s friend,’ we may find the reason in the fantastic 
aristocracy of Mr. Walpole’s character. He would willingly have 
rendered genius and learning as dependent upon fortune and rank 
as in his day they existed in France ; characters for whom the no- 
dice of the great and of the fashionable was sufficient reward— 
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oranges whose rind was worthless when the juice was sucked— 
wranglers to whom, when disturbed by the paltry squabbles of 
which he complains, an earl’s brother, who had a Gothic play- 
thing of a castle and six acres of ground, might cry, like the 
French officer to the Parisian pit, Accordez vous, canaille—dan- 
glers to be kept in attendance mm the anti-chamber, and called im, 
at the intervals afforded by music and cards, to make sport, like 
Sampson before the Philistine nobles. He lived, however, to 
learn by experience that Sampson might pull down the temple on 
the heads of the lordly audience; and that there is no child’s play 
in confining the power of a steam-engine to turn a lathe for a toy- 
shop, or in barring the powers of intellect from aspiring to their 
proper rank in the system of society. 

In Britain the opinion of an individual, however distinguished, 
can be of little consequence, save to himself; and it is accordingly 
upon Mr. Walpole’s own genius that his narrow and jealously- 
aristocratic feelings produced their natural effect. He was born 
with talents to have distinguished himself in the higher depart- 
ments of literature, of which the ‘ Mysterious Mother,’ however 
disgusting the subject, must always be a splendid monument. 
It is true, to use one of his own expressions in the volume before 
us, that when chusing a topic so dreadful it seemed as if he had 
loved melancholy till it palled on his taste, and was obliged to 
dram with horror. But the good old English blank verse, the 
force of character expressed in the wretched mother, and in 
several of the inferior persons, argue a strength of conception and 
vigour of expression capable of great things, and which involun- 
tarily carry us back to the earlier era of the English drama, 
‘when there were giants in the land.’ 

This composition however is the principal, if not the only proof 
which Walpole has bequeathed us of the great things which he 
might have performed, had he been left at liberty, instead of being 
immured within the imaginary Bastile of his rank, the airy yet im- 
passable walls of which, like the operation of a magician’s spell, 
condemned him to such a mincing pace, and trifling tone, as 
suited the petty circle to which he was limited by his imaginary 
consequence. His Castle of Otranto, notwithstanding the beauty 
of the style, and the chivalrous ideas which it summons up, cannot 
surely be termed a work of much power. In his vers de société 
we perpetually discover a laborious effort to introduce the light- 
ness of the French badinage, into a masculine and somewhat rough 
language. His Lives are in the style of French Mémoires, and 
the criticism much of the same superficial and slight cast. In 
short, all the writings published im his lifetime were such as in 
Charles the Second’s time might have suited ‘ a man of wit and 
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pleasure about town;’ or rather a French marquis of a later 
period, to whom it might indeed be permitted to take up a pen 
for an idle hour, but not to retain it until it soiled his fingers. 
And, we say it with some regret,—except in his letters, of which 
we shall presently speak,—our author seems, in these occasional 
compositions, to have ceased to possess the strong and sound 
feeling of an Englishman, without acquiring the light and grace- 
ful elegance of the rival country. What he would have wished 
to be thought may be conjectured from the following passage : 

* You cannot imagine how astonished a Mr. Seward, a learned cler- 
gyman was, who came to Ragley while I was there. Strolling about 
the house, he saw me first sitting on the pavement of the lumber room 
with Louis, all over cobwebs and dirt and mortar; then found me in 
his own room on a ladder writing on a picture ; and balf an hour after- 
wards lying on the grass in the court with the dogs and the children, in 
my slippers and without my hat. He had had some doubt whether I 
was the painter or the factotum of the family; but you would have 
died at his surprise when he saw me walk in to dinner dressed and sit 
by Lady Hertford, Lord Lyttleton was there, and the conversation 
turned on literature: finding me not quite ignorant added to the par- 
son’s wonder; but he could not contain himself any longer, when after 
dinner he saw me go to romps and jymping with the two boys; he 
broke out to my Lady Hertford, and begged to know who and what sort 
of “—_ I really was, for he had never met with any thing of the kind.’ 
—100. 

Walpole probably wished Mr. Seward to infer that this ver- 
satility of employment indicated a man who only needed to 
give himself the trouble of study to become a second Admirable 
Crichton, but whose rank and station rather inclined him to ‘ daff 
the world aside and bid it pass.’ But most of our readers will 
regret to see a man of real genius frittering away his time in trifles 
to ‘ astonish the natives,’ and say of the passage, with Sir Hugh 
Evans, ‘ Why this is affectations.’ 

It must however be allowed to Horace Walpole, that if he 
was so much deceived by his imaginary importance as to rest 
his literary ambition on becoming fsther the Hamilton or Saint 
Simon, than the Fletcher or the Massinger of the age, he has fully 
attained his end, and left us one, and only one literary name to op- 
pose to those of France 

* Who shine unrival’d in the light memoir.’ 

His Reminiscences of the reigus of George I. and II. make us 
better acquainted with the manners of these princes and their 
courts, than we should be after perusing an hundred heavy histo- 
rians; and futurity will long be indebted to the chance which 
threw into his vicmity, when age rendered him communicative, 
the accomplished ladies to whom these anecdotes Were communi- 
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eated. In this point of view, his character, as given by Madame 
du Deffand, is likely to prove as true in the future as im the, past. 
‘ Vous avez du discernement, le tact trés-fin, le goit trés-juste, le 
ton excellent; vous auriez été de la meilleure compagnie du 
monde dans les siécles passés ; vous l’étes dans celui-ci, et vous 
le seriez dans ceux a venir.’—His certainty of success with poste- 
rity indeed will rest upon his letters and his Reminiscences. The 
last partake of the character of his correspondence, being writ- 
ten without study, arrangement, or that embarrassing constraint 
which usually attends an express purpose of publication, espe- 
cially in a character like that of Walpole, who was internally 
solicitous about the general opinion of the public, which he af- ’ 
fected to despise, and would at any time rather have struck out a 
beauty than have hazarded the encounter of a mauvaise plaisan- 
terie. In his epistolary correspondence he was under no controul 
—he wrote to his selected friends without fear of derogation— 
that miserable apprehension which haunted him on other occa- 
sions, and which he endeavoured to propitiate by the use of the 
limited edition and the private press, like amateur actors who 
secure a favourable audience by taking no money at the door. 

The Letters of Horace Walpole accordingly are master-pieces 
in their way. He never indeed touches upon important subjects 
of discussion either in science or in the fine arts; he was too 
much of a gentleman to take the trouble of it; neither is he so 
superfluous as to trouble himself much about the right and wrong 
in national measures. He only details the political changes of the 
times to indulge the curiosity of his correspondents, or his own 
talent for acute and satirical observation. Far less are we to look 
in his letters for any traces of deep or agitating passion, for fashion 
frames as many stoics as ever were trained by philosophy. The 
sorrows for a friend’s death, or for the robbery of his pond of gold 
fishes, as they are expressed in his letters with becoming philoso- 
phy, may be read without violent sympathy. But that in which 
Walpole’s letters shine unrivalled, is their accurate reflexion of the 
passing scenes of each day, pointed by remarks equally witty and 
sarcastic. A new Democritus seems to have assumed the pen, to 
sneer at the grave follies of the human species. 

The variety of these letters, as well as their peculiar and lively 
diction, renders them very entertaining, and as the correspondence 
extends from 1736 to about 1770, it embraces many changes of 
scene both political and fashionable, The narratives of remark- 
able historical events, told without the form of history, and with 
those circumstances which add an interest and authenticity which 
history, dignified and fastidious as Walpole himself, sometimes 
discards too readily, come upon us unexpectedly, with an air of 
novelty 
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povelty and veracity which reminds us that we hear the testimony 
of an eye-witness. We should look in vain to history, for such 
traits of character as those which our author records of stout old 
Lord Balmermo when under sentence of death. When the death 
warrant came down he was at dinner, and his lady fainted. ‘He 
said, “ Lieutenant, with your d d warrant you have spoiled my 
lady’s stomach!”’ In the same tone of resolution, ‘ at getting 
into the coach he said to the jailor, “ take care, or you will break 
my shins with this d d axe!” ’—p. 31. 

We have also an odd illustration of the truth of the first lime in 
the following couplet, which begins an epigram ascribed to 
Johnson. 








‘ Pitied by gentle minds Kilmarnock died, 
The brave, Balmerino, were on thy side.’ 

* It will be difficult to make you believe to what heights of affectation 
or extravagance my lady Townshend carries her passion for my lord 
Kilmarnock, whom she never saw but at the bar of his trial, and was 
smitten with his falling shoulders. She has been under his windows, 
sends messages to him, has got his dog and his snuff-box, has taken 
lodgings out of town for to-morrow and Monday night; and then goes 
to Greenwich, forswears conversing with the bloody English, and has 
taken a French master. She insisted on lord Hervey’s promising her 
he would not sleep a whole night for my lord Kilmarnock, “ and in 
return,” says she, “* never trust me more if I am not as yellow as a jon- 
quil for him.” She said gravely vother day, “ Since | saw my lord 
Kilmarnock, I really think no more of Sir Harry Nisbett, than it there 
was no such man in the world.” But of all her flights yesterday was 
the strongest. George Selwyn dined with her, and not thinking her 
affliction so serious as she pretends, talked rather jokingly of the exe- 
cution. She burst into a flood of tears and rage, told him she now 
believed all his father and mother had said of him, and with a thousand 
other reproaches flung up stairs. George coolly took Mrs. Dorcas, her 
woman, and made her sit down to finish the bottle: “ and pray, sir,” 
said Dorcas, “ do you think my lady will be prevailed upon to let me 
go see the execution? I have a friend that has promised to take care 
of me, and I can lie in the Tower the night before.” My lady has 
quarrelled with Sir Charles Windham for calling the two lords male- 
factors.’—p. 35. 

George Selwyn’s passion for attending executions is as well 
remembered as his wit. Mr. Walpole has preserved many ludi- 
crous instances of both. 

* You know George never thinks but @ la téte tranchée: he came to 
town tother day to have a tooth drawn, and told the man that he 
would drop his handkerchief for the signal.’—p. 39. 

This reminds us of another story of the same facetious person. 
When upbraided by a lady with the barbarity of going to see 
Lord Lovat’s head cut off, he replied, that if he had been guilty 
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of impropriety to his lordship in that respect, he had done what 
he could to make amends, for he had gone to see it sewed on 
again. 

The characters of those who played remarkable parts in the 
political drama during this correspondence are marked with cha- 
racteristic touches. ‘The hubble-bubble Duke of Newcastle, who, 
by dint of endless shuffling, cutting, and dealing, contrived, be- 
twixt greatness and meanness, and without one atom of merit, to 
hold a conspicuous station in almost every administration of the 
period, is admirably sketched in one or two passages. 

* Those hands that are always groping, and sprawling, and fluttering 
and hurrying on the rest of his precipitate person ; but there is no de- 
scribing them but as Monsieur Courcelle, a French prisoner, did tother 
day. Je ne scais pas, dit il, je ne scaurows m'exprimer, mais il a un certain 
tatillonage. \t one could conceive a dead body hung in chains always 
wanting to be hung somewhere else, one should have a comparative idea 
of him.’—p. 17. 


The conduct and appearance of the same personage at his old 
master George the Second’s funeral is also admirably described ; 
we are tempted to insert the whole passage, which 1s very strik- 
ing, the grave part as well as the comic. 

* Do you know, I had the curiosity to go to the burying t’other night; 
I had never seen a royal funeral ; nay, “I walked asa rag of quality, 
which I found would be, and so it was, the easiest way of seeing it. 
It is absolutely a'noble sight. The prince’s chamber, hung with pur- 
ple, and a quantity of silver lamps, the coffin under a canopy of purple 
velvet, and six vast chandeliers of silver on high stands, had a very good 
effect. The ambassador from Tripoli and his son were carried to see 
that chamber. The procession, through a line of foot-guards, every 
seventh man bearing a torch, the horse-guards lining the outside, their 
officers with drawn sabres and crape sashes on horseback, the drums 
muffied, the fifes, bells tolling, and minute guns,—all this was very so- 
lemn. But the charm was the entrance of the abbey, where we were 
received by the dean and chapter in rich robes, the choir and almsmen 
bearing torches; the whole abbey so illuminated, that one saw it to 
greater advantage than by day; the tombs, long aisles, and fretted roof, 
all appearing distinctly, and with the happiest chiaro scuro. There 
wanted nothing but incense, and little chapels here and there, with 
priests saying mass for the repose of the defunct; yet one could not 
complain of its not being catholic enough. I had been in dread of 
being coupled with some boy of ten years old; but the heralds were 
not very accurate, and I walked with George Grenvi! le, taller and older 
to keep me in countenance. When we came to the chapel of Henry 
the Seventh, all solemnity and decorum ceased; no order was observed, 
people sat or stood where they could or would; the yeomen of the 
guard were crying out for help, oppressed by the immense weight of the 
coffin ; the bishop read sadly, and blundered in the prayers; the fine 
chapter, man that is born of a woman, was chaunted, not read; and the 
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anthem, besides being immeasurably tedious, would have served as well 
for a nuptial. The real serious part was the figure of the duke of Cum- 
berland, heightened by a thousand melancholy circumstances. He had 
a dark brown adonis, and a cloak of black cloth, with a train of five 
yards. Attending the funeral of a father could not be pleasant: his 
leg extremely bad, yet forced to stand upon it near two hours; his face 
bloated and distorted with his late paralytic stroke, which has afiected 
too one of his eyes, and placed over the mouth of the vault, into which, 
in all probability, he must himself so soon descend ; think how unplea- 
sant a situation! He bore it all with a firm and unaffected counte- 
nance. 

* This grave scene was fully contrasted by the burlesque Duke of 
N————. _ He fell into a fit of crying the moment he came into the 
chapel, and flung himself back in a stall, the archbishop hovering over 
him with a smelling-bottle; but in two minutes his curiosity got the 
better of his hypocrisy, and he ran about the chapel with his glass to 
spy who was or was not there, spying with one hand, and mopping his 
eyes with the other. Then returned the fear of catching cold; and the 
Duke of Cumberland, who was sinking with heat, felt himself weighed 
down, and, turning round, found it was the Duke of N——- —— stand- 
ing upon his train to avoid the chill of the marble.’—pp. 222, 223. 

The description of the figure and demeanour of our revered 
monarch when he first appeared as sovereign among the circle of 
his nobles, we now read with a natural feeling of the melancholy 
contrast. He was the first of the Brunswick line who united with 
the dignity of his situation the frank manner of an English gentle- 
mau. How his example has been followed since his retirement 
reminds us of the lines which Shakspeare places in the mouth of 
the gallant and graceful Henry V. 

‘ This is the English not the Turkish court, 
Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 
But Harry Harry. ————— 

‘ For the king himself, he seems all good-nature, and wishing to 
satisfy every body; all his speeches are obliging. I saw him again 
yesterday, and was surprised to find the levee room had lost so entirely 
the air of the lion’s den. This sovereign don’t stand in one spot, with 
his eyes fixed royally on the ground, and dropping bits of German 
news; he walks about and speaks to every body. 1 saw him afterwards 
on the throne, where he is graceful and genteel, sits with dignity, and 
reads his answers to addresses well.’—p. 222. 

There are readers to whom Heury Fielding may be a more in- 
teresting personage than princes, or statesmen, or men of fashion. 
The following anecdote of his vie privée is more remarkable than 
pleasing. Rigby and Bathurst had carried a servant of the latter, 
who had attempted to shoot him, before poor Fielding in his de- 
grading vocation of a trading justice. 

‘ He sent them word he was at supper, that they must come next 
morning. They did not understand that freedom, and ran up, where 
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they found him banquetting with a blind man, a w , and three 
Irishmen, on some cold mutton and a bone of ham, both in one dish, 
and the dirtiest cloth. He never stirred nor asked them tosit. Rigby, 
who had seen him so often come to beg a guinea of Sir C. Williams and 
Bathurst, at whose father’s he had lived for victuals, understood that 
dignity as little, and pulled themselves chairs, on which he civilized.’— 
pp. 58, 59. . 

In the account of his own pursuits in the minor branches of 
antiquity, landscape-gardening, and literature, which Walpole 
made the subject of his study, these letters are equally lively and 
instructive. lie had indeed in these particulars, as in others, 
lowered and restrained his natural taste and genius by drawing a 
tacit comparison between his own labours and improvements 
upon the Liliputian scale of Strawberry Hill and the gigantic 
productions of nature and art elsewhere, and giving a preference 
to the former out of habit perhaps, as much as personal vanity. 
His taste was exquisite, but degraded and narrowed by the limited 
sphere in which it was exercised; he lost sight of truth and sim- 
plicity, and by imitating in little that which derived its character 
and importance from existing on a grand scale, his buildings have 
come to resemble the ‘ make-believe’ architecture of children. 
Thus he lost his sense of the magnificent, and saw in Blenheim 
only Vanbrugh’s quarries, ‘ a place as ugly as the house, and the 
bridge that, like the beggars at the Duchess’s gate, begged but a 
drop of water, and was refused.’ We own, therefore, we tremble 
at the consequences of his transformations when he describes 
himself as a travelling Jupiter at Philemon’s cottage, at a friend’s 
family seat, where he demolished the paternal intrenchments of 
walls and gardens, to substitute Kent-fences and white rails of his 
own designing, and completed the landscape with the transforma- 
tion of a cottage into a church, by the elevation of a steeple upon 
one end of it! 

Yet with this acquired rather than natural incapacity of esti- 
mating the picturesque sublime, Walpole’s descriptions of the old 
mansions which he visited, with his enthusiasm for their towers 
and turrets, halls and: battlements, chapels and china-closets, 
wainscot cabinets and enamelled pairs of bellows, ‘ for such there 
were,’ (p. 322,) place every scene he chooses to represent in a 
lively manner before the reader’s eyes. 

The reader will easily conceive that it is not in the letters of 
Horace Walpole engaged either in the whirlwind of fashionable 
dissipation, or in the limited and somewhat selfish enjoyment of 
his own trivial though elegant pursuits, that he is to look for moral 
maxims. His observations on human life, however, whenever 
such happen to drop from his pen, are marked by strong sense 
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and ‘knowledge of mankind. When he tells us that ‘ moral re- 
flexions are the livery one likes to wear after real misfortune,’ 
or cautions us ‘ against beginning a course of civility with those 
who are indifferent to us, because at length we cannot help 
showing that we are weary of them, and consequently give more 
offence than if we had never attempted to please them,’ we recog- 
nize the keen penetrating man of the world. But our most use- 
ful lesson will perhaps be derived from considering this man of 
the world, full of information, and sparkling with vivacity, stretched 
on a sick bed, and apprehending all the tedious languor of help- 
less decrepitude and deserted solitude. 


‘ I am tired of the world, its politics, its pursuits, and its pleasures, 
but it will cost me some struggles before I submit to be tender and 
careful. Christ! can I ever stoop to the regimen of old age? I do not 
wish to dress up a withered person, nor drag it about to public places; 
but to sit in one’s room, clothed warmly, expecting visits from folks I 
don’t wish to see, and tended and flattered by relations impatient for 
one’s death! let the gout do its worst as expeditiously as it can ; it 
would be more welcome in my stomach than in my limbs.’—p. 363. 

There sti!l remains another view, in which these letters may be 
regarded as the entertaining and lively register of the gay and 
witty who have long fluttered and flitted over the fashionable 
stage till pushed off by a new race of persifleurs and titterers. 
The following is a diverting instance of the tale of the day, nar- 
rated by one man of fashion for the benefit of another. 


‘ You must know then,—but did you know a young fellow that was 
called handsome Tracy? He was walking in the park with some of his 
acquaintance, and overtook three girls; one was very pretty; they fol- 
lowed them, but the girls ran‘away, and the company grew tired of pur- 
suing them, all but Tracy. (There are now three more guns gone off; 
she must be very drunk.) He followed to Whitehall gate, where he 
guve a porter a crown to dog them: the porter hunted them—he the 
porter. The girls ran all round Westminster, and back to the Hay- 
market, where the porter came up with them. He told the pretty one 
she must go with him, and kept her talking tll Tracy arrived, quite out 
of breath, and exceedingly in love. He insisted on knowing where she 
lived, which she refused to tell him; and after much disputing, went to 
the house of one of her companions, and ‘Tracy with them. He there 
made her discover her family, a butterwoman in Craven-street, and 
engaged her to meet him the next morning in the park; but before 
night he wrote her four love-letters, and in the last offered two hundred 
pounds a-year to her, and a hundred a-year to Signora la Madre. 
Griselda made a contidence to a staymaker’s wife, who told her that the 
swain was certainly in love enough to marry her, if she could deter- 
mine to be virtuous and refuse his offers. “ Aye,” says she, * but if I 
should? and should lose him by it.” However the measures of the cabi- 
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net council were decided for virtue; and when she met Tracy the next 
morning in the park, she was convoyed by her sister and brother-in-law, 
and stuck close to the letter of her reputation. She would do nothing: 
she would go no where. At last, as an instance of prodigious compli- 
ance, she told him, that if he would accept such a dinner as a butter- 
woman's daughter could give him, he should be welcome. Away they 
walked to Craven-street; the mother borrowed some silver to buy a leg 
of mutton, and they kept the eager lover drinking till twelve at night, 
when a chosen committee waited on the faithful pair to the minister of 
May-fair. ‘The doctor was in bed, and swore he would not get up to 
marry the king, but that he had a brother over the way, who perhaps 
would, and who did. The mother borrowed a pair of sheets, and they 
consummated at her house; and the next day they went to their own 
palace. In two or three days the scene grew gloomy ; and the husband 
coming home one night, swore he could bear it no longer, “ Bear! 
bear what ?”—‘ Why to be teazed by all my acquaintance for marrying 
a butterwoman’s daughter. I am determined to go to France, and will 
leave you a handsome allowance.”—“ Leave me! why you don’t fancy 
you shall leave me? I will go with you.”—“ What, you love me then?” 
—‘ No matter whether I love you or not, but you shan’t go without 
me.” And they are gone! If you know any body that proposes mar- 
rying and travelling, I think they cannot do it in a more commodious 
method,’—pp. 51—53. 

The revels of the gallant and the fair are described in such 
lively colours as lead us to believe that our own period has gained 
something in decency, if not in virtue. No wit of the present 
day would, like George Selwyn, set down Mrs. Dorcas, to assist 
him with her conversation when the lady had left him in a pet. 
And the scene of the stewed chickens at Vauxhall, where three 
or four women of fashion and their gallant attendants call in Betty 
the orange-girl to sup at a little table beside them, is much too 
scandalous for modern decorum. 

The names of the performers in these gaieties are in the pub- 
lished work only marked by initials. A key, however, with the 
names at length,’ is in private circulation, not unnecessarily cer- 
tainly, since without it posterity might find some difficulty in ex- 
plaining the innuendo. Even mm the present day, it would seem, 
the interpretation of several initials is doubtful orerroneous. Thus 
the ‘ little B——,” mentioned p. 81, is explained to be Booth, 
whereas upon looking at the context, which refers to the improve- 
ment of Warwick Castle, it appears plainly to stand for Brooke, 
the second title of that family. Alas! Oblivion has already laid 
him down in the houses of the fashionables of the eighteenth cen- 
tury! The dandies and the dowagers commemorated in these let- 
ters, ‘ the apes and the peacocks from Tarsus,’ to borrow a phrase, 
from Yorick’s sermons, ‘ are all dead upon our hands,’ and little 
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is preserved of them, even by the report of those who mingled in 
their society. Of the person to whom the letters are addressed 
it is only remembered that he was a gentlemanlike body of the 
vieille cour, and that.he was usually attended by his brother John, 
(the Little John of Walpole’s correspondence,) who was a mid- 
shipman at the age of sixty, and found his chief occupation in 
carrying about his brother’s snuff-box. On the present occasion 
this lesser ‘Teucer may be compared to the black and white cur 
with one ear, by whose constant attendance some persons of 
strong memory were enabled to recal to mind the important 
‘P. P. clerk of the parish,’ almost five years after he was dead. 
The same may be said of many other heroes and heroines men- 
tioned in these epistles. To these persons, and to their forgotten 
loves, foibles, and intrigues the genius of Walpole has given a 
kind of reminiscence, and enabled them to float down to posterity 
with the belle Stuart, the Warmesters, the Jennings, and the 
Wetenhalls of Grammont. Like the stag of the fable, he mistook 
the qualitications which did him most honour. ‘That he lived in 
the first fashionable circles, or rather that he set an undue value 
upon his advantages in this respect, was a decided obstacle to his 
success as a man of literature: but that he was, notwithstanding, 
still distinguished by literary talent will be the means of preserv- 
ing the names of that worshipful society on which he prided him- 
self, and which would otherwise have been long since forgotten. 


Art. V.—A Sketch of the Military and Political Power of 
Russia, in the year 1817. Fourth Edition. pp. 208. London. - 
131s. 

"THERE are some spirits so strangely constituted, that though 

zealous and able allies in the hour of danger, they cannot bear 
to witness a too complete success of the cause in which they have 
laboured. If we desire to retain their friendship we must submit 
to be always in need of their help, since the first moment of our 
triumph will be the last of their good-will, and we may think our- 
selves fortunate if they do not thenceforth seek to pull down the 
edifice which they themselves have toiled to raise. Like the 

Brownies of rural superstition, they will clean a dirty house and 

arrange disordered furniture ; but, if nothing good or useful is left 

for them to do, their morbid activity begins to seek for aliment in 
the work of subversion and defilement. 

To this description of goblins, or something like it, we are in- 
clined to refer the gallant and ingenious person, whom, on authority 
which his present predilections render decisive, we are’ instructed 
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to consider as the author of the present treatise. There are some, 
indeed, of his new political connexions, who (by their elaborate 
recapitulation of his ancient services, and their strictures on the 
supposed neglect which those services have met with) would seem 
to msinuate another and a less amiable cause for the singular turn 
which his politics have lately taken. Robin Goodfellow, it seems, 
(to preserve the parallel of Milton’s ‘ drudging fiend,’) when he 
had swept the house and helped to thrash the corn, did not find ‘ his 
cream-bowl duly set’ in the chimney corner; and has, therefore, 
not only deserted his ancient post, but sends forth these doleful 
shrieks which alarm the peaceable neighbourhood. ‘ While cover- 
ed with orders from all the foreign sovereigns who had been the 
eye-witnesses of his exploits, he never once received a simple knight- 
‘hood from the dispensers of honours in his own country.’ Of such 
an omission (which we, perhaps, regret) we cannot pretend to 
know the cause. But itis morally impossible that a ribband more 
or less can have so weighed with a British major-general, as that 
the fancied or real ingratitude of his country should have rendered 
him thus envious of her laurels, and transformed him from the 
zealous and faithful advocate of her good name into the prophet of 
her approaching fall, and the public accuser of her supposed injus- 
tice and tyranny. Of Sir Robert Wilson, above all, we hope far 
better things; and great as is thé change which has taken place in 
his sentiments and conduct, we would willingly ascribe to no worse 
cause than energy deprived of its natural aud accustomed vent, that 
disease of the soul whose unfortunate symptoms it is our present 
duty to consider. 

The present volume professes to be a review of the political 
and military power of the Russian empire, and it was occasioned, 
as its author tells us, by two anonymous articles in a German and 
an English newspaper, the one extolling the strength of Russia at 
the expense of all the other states of Europe: the other contend- 
ing that, great as she doubtless is, she has not the means, even if 
she should hereafter manifest the disposition, to reduce Austria, 
Prussia, France and Britain to slavery. Sir R. Wilson is too well 
read in journals to let such important documents escape his atten- 
tion. ie invests, forthwith, these squabbles of editors with an of- 
ficial and national ¢haracter; he is apprehensive that ‘ Russia must 
regard this gratuitous publication’ (why gratuitous, when, on his 
own shewing, the article in the English newspaper was in answer 
to an attack commenced in the Frankfort periodieal work ?) ‘ of 
vpinions hostile to her professions, and admonitions insulting to 
her power, as a proceeding indecorously expressive of Jealousy and 
apprehension.’—(p. 5.) And, accordingly, he not only republishes, 
at full length, the obnoxious article, so as to give it all the im 
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ereased circulation which his work could obtain for it, but subjoins 
two hundred pages of commentary, of which the whole purport is 
to let loose again the dogs of war, and to sow dissension between 
nations which hitherto have fought side by side, and each found cause 
for joy in her comrade’s glory and prosperity! A commentary in 
which he tells Russia that England is a helpless and easy prey ; and 
England, that Russia is already gaping wide to devour her; in which 
the one is animated to aggression, and the other goaded on by the 
strongest motives of despair and indignation, to what Sir Robert 
himself regards as useless distrust and hostility! And all this be- 
cause an English journal has expressed itself with better hope of 
the final safety of our country! How many people are there in 
Europe who have seen the article in question, except in Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson’s pages? In the recollection of how many of those who 
had seen it would it have been preserved for a week, if he had not 
thus embalmed it /—How can the greater part of the European or 
English public be confident that such an article has ever existed ex- 
cept in his work—or that he has not himself contrived it as a peg to 
hang his treatise on; like the garrulous hero of the well-known tale, 
who pretended to hear a gun go off, that he might the better intro- 
duce his gun-powder disquisition?—-We do not say this as thinking 
disrespectfully of the passage which Sir Robert bas thus rescued 
from oblivion, but the positions maintained in which he has by 
no means succeeded in refuting ; we say it to prove how absurd, 
even on his own principles, the gallant officer’s conduct has been, 
and how little suited to the character of a practised statesman or 
an enlightened patriot. 

It is true that he has subjoined some observations, of which the 
professed purpose is to deter us from provoking Russia, by telling 
us that she is above our match. ‘The purport of his Essay is not 
to recommend war, (marry, heaven forbid!) nor is it to point out 
any other means of escaping ruin. He only writes to tell us that 
we have sealed our doom; that we have ruined ourselves beyond 
redemption, and that the orb of our glory is gone down for ever, 
amid the hatred and curses of mankind. With these agreeable 
suggestions he comes to comfort our last moments, as the ordinary 
of Newgate consoled Jonathan Wild by the assurance of his final 
reprobation ! or, at best, for, to do the gallant general justice, he 
has dropped some hints of the nature of that extreme unction which 
he would yet prescribe to us,—we have only to bring back Napo- 
Jeon from St. Helena,—to re-establish him in all the possessions 
which he occupied in 1810,—and begin the work anew which we 
have now done so much too thorough/y. Thus, indeed, with Sir 
Robert Wilson’s friends in the cabinet, and himself, instead of the 
Duke of Wellington, at the head of our army, it is highly probable 
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that we shall not, a second time, depress France so much, as to be 
again in danger of the overwhelming power of Russia. All this he 
seems to hint, for we do not know how to explain his expressions 
of ‘ restoring France to Europe,’ unless it be that Europe is to be 
restored to France. But he hints it in a manner which implies that 
he has little confidence in his own nostrum,—that the patient, in 
his eyes, already wears the ‘ faciem Hippocraticam, —and that the 
only renown which a physician can derive from her is to have fore- 
told her approaching dissolution. 

Is, then, the gallant author ignorant of the effect which such 
prognostications ordinarily produce on an individual or a commu- 
nity of high spirit and no contemptible remains of vigour? If he 
were himself roused from his slumber by the agreeable intelligence— 
‘ A strong man is breaking into the house to bind you,—but, lie 
quiet for your life!—do not attempt to cock your pistols or to draw 
your sword!—do not venture so much as to bolt your chamber 
door, or lift your head from the pillow,—for he is very strong,— 
and his intentions are alarmingly hostile !—Hark !—he is coming up 
stairs,—and shortly it will be a meré joke to think of resistance.— 
But, | would not advise you to resist even now ;—for he is very 
strong,—and you are a weak and pitiful fellow, without a friend in 
the world !"—would the Sir Robert Wilson whom we once knew 
have been lulled into acquiescence by such an harangue ; or would 
not every word which called in question his powers of preserving 
his honour and freedom have inflamed him with fresh desire to en- 
counter his vaunted adversary? And is a high-minded nation like 
ours to be told of plans now gradually maturing for her overthrow ; 
and to be exhorted, at the same time, to hold herself still, till those 
plans shall be fully developed and irresistible ? or is there any Bri- 
tish officer who would refrain from the exclamation of our ancient 
warrior on an occasion almost similar— 

‘ What! shall they seek the lion in his den, 
And fright him there, and make him tremble there? 
Oh, let it not be said!—Forage and run 
To meet displeasure farther from the doors ; 
And grapple with him ere he come so nigh!’ 

As a lover of peace, then, this author’s conduct is sufficiently 
inconsistent and absurd. But there are, we grieve to say it, anoma- 
lies still more revolting and still less consistent with his former self, 
in the volume now before us. A transfer of affections from one 
political party to another, is an event too common to excite sur- 
prize, and may be so completely justified by a man’s change of 
opinions, that it can with still less reason be made a subject of bit- 
ter censure. But there are some changes of sentiment to which no 
extenuation can apply, inasmuch as they do not refer to the persons 
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by whom our country is governed, but to the country-herself, and 
her national renown and prosperity; no less than to the eternal 
distinetions of right and wrong, and the principles of justice and 
humanity. We can understand and tolerate the feelings of those 
Englishmen, who, while they sincerely rejoice in Buonaparte’s fall, 
aod in the laurels won by their country, have felt a wish that the 
guidance of measures so successful had rested with their own poli- 
tcal favourites. We can tolerate those old-fashioned whigs 
* Who greatly venerate our martial glories, 
And wish they were not owing to the tories,’ 

But we, certainly, were somewhat surprized, to find an English 
historian of Napoleon’s overthrow, omitting all mention of the Bri- 
tish army and the Duke of Wellington amoung the causes which led 
to it. We did not anticipate the possibility that a British soldier, 
of whatever political party, could have mentioned or alluded to the 
field of Waterloo in terms of depreciation and indifference ; or that 
Sir Robert Wilson, above all, should become the eulogist of Buona- 
parte, and the apologist of those very actions which his own pen 
was the first to point out to general horror and execration! 

For a change like this last no tolerable excuse can be pleaded. 
It is not a change in opinion occasioned by the discovery of fucts 
before unknown ; it is not {he amends which av honourable mind 
is ever forward to make to a person whom he had unkvowingly 
misrepresented. ‘The facts remain the same, now that he seeks to 
extenuate them, as when he roused, against the massacre and poi- 
soning of Jaffa, the indignation of the civilized world. Yet it ‘hen 
never occurred to him that Buonaparte was justified in the murder 
of those prisovers from whom he could apprehend no possible dan- 
ger, because, in a barbarous age,—amid the confusion of a doubt- 
ful victory, and the alarm of a renewed attack on his already 
exhausted army,—our Henry the Fifth issued (but, be it recollected, 
immediately recal/ed) an order of the like bloody character.—p. 68. 
It is the heart, not the opinion, which has been, im this instance, 
changed ; the feelings which are perverted, not the judgment which 
is convinced ;—he is angry with his own country; he mourns for 
Buonaparte ; and to sentiments of this kind, his sentiments (for 
what reason he best knows) of right and wrong are accounted but a 
trivial sacrifice. 

Over infirmities like these it would be the part of ancient friend- 
ship to draw a veil, and we owe so much to Sir Robert Wilson’s 
former exertions in the cause of freedom and civil government, that 
we should have gladly passed over the present work in silence, did 
uot the degree of notoriety which it has excited, and the momentous 
importance of the questions discusséd in it, compel us to examine 
more closely what, in itself, deserves but little attention, and would 
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hardly have outlived the monthly packet of ‘ Tristia’ from St. 
Helena, if it had not been universally ascribed to the historian of 
the Egyptian war. . 

It is not unworthy of notice that, while these observations are 
addressed to England, in English, against the exorbitant power of 
Russia, the Abbé de Pradt (to whose former work on the Congress 
of Vienna, Sir Robert Wilson is very much obliged) is deafening 
Russia and the other continental powers with outcries against the 
irresistible navy and intolerable monopoly of England. We once 
thought of bringing these worthies face to face, and allowing them 
to confute each other. But on the Abbé de Pradt we have already 
bestowed enough of our time, and, in truth, but little would be 
gained by exposing the inconsistency of clamours intended for dif- 
ferent ears, and calculated to stimulate the evil passions of opposite 
parties. What do the jacobins care for the agreement or disagree- 
ment of those authors, who, whether intentionally or not, are serving 
their cause, and giving currency to their malignant insinuations ? 
It is enough for them to make Russia and England hate and dis- 
trust each other,—but it would be glorious indeed if they could 
persuade the watchman to let in the wolf for fear of being bitten 
by the mastiff, or induce the guardians of St. Helena, out of pure 
regard for the peace of mankind, to recall those good old times 
and that approved detester of bloodshed, under whose gentle rule 
the nations were gathered together, till the flowery band was broken 
by Blucher and Wellington ! 

Sir Robert Wilson, having explained the motives for his publica- 
tion, begins by certain aweful truisms with which every one was 
previously acquainted, such as that Russia is comparatively a new 
power in Europe,—that Peter the First was the founder of her 
greatness,—but that the Empress Catherine made considerable 
conquests,—and then proceeds to state with equal confidence, that 
the partition of Poland was a contrivance of Russian policy, and 
that Prussia and Austria were only panders to the ambitious views 
of their mighty neighbour. 


* Poland was a central bulwark, which, by connecting Stockholm and 
Constantinople, and indenting itself into the Russian military line of 
defence, rendered successes obtained still precarious, and a subjugated 
people restless subjects. Favourable moments were seized. The most 
important position in Europe for her preservation was occupied (two 
great European powers assisting, whilst the others remained supine 
spectators), and a warlike independent nation, which formed the garri- 
son, was partitioned as lawful spoil amongst the pretended guardians 
“ of her safety and tranquillity.” ’ 


Now all this is the mere vulgar error of those coffee-house poli- 
ticians of Paris, and those borough patriots of Southwark, who 
have 
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have never ceased to hate and calumniate Russia as the most formi- 
dable antagonist of their idol Buonaparte ; and who, even now, can 
hardly forgive Sir Robert Wilson his former exertions in her favour. 
Poland, at the time of its partition, was not the bulwark of Europe ; 
she was not even, in any thing more than name, an independent na- 
tion. For twenty years before she had been as effectually under the 
tutelage of Russia, as Holland and Spain, notwithstanding their 
nominal kings, were under that of Buonaparte. The ‘ warlike’ spi- 
rit of Poland was only formidable to her own citizens ; the republi- 
can party was dispersed or dispirited ; the king was surrounded by 
Russian guards; the leading members of the diet were avowedly in 
the interest and the pay of Russia; Stanislaus Poniatowsky was the 
creature of that court, and a discarded minion of the Empress 
Catherine ; and the real effective sovereignty resided im the person 
of the Russian ambassador. Under such circumstances, of which 
it isabsurd to suppose Sir Robert Wilson ignorant, it is something 
strange to maintain that Russia could desire the partition of a coun- 
try of which the whole was, to almost all necessary objects, at her 
disposal,—or the extinction of a nominal kingdom which she has 
since taken the earliest opportunity of reviving. And it is a fact, 
we believe, as well known as any other in the modern history of 
Europe, that the plan of partition originated exclusively with 
Prussia, that it was proposed to Russia in the last instance, and 
after the concurrence of Austria had been obtained ; and that Russia 
was induced, with great reluctance, and by the pressure of the 
Turkish war, to an arrangement obviously intended to raise a 
stronger barrier to her influence than was afforded by the mock in- 
dependence of Poland. ‘That all the three powers behaved most 
infamously, there can be no question; but, so far from accelerat- 
ing, it is probable that the partition has retarded the subjection of 
the entire Polish kingdom to Russia. What Sir Robert Wilson has 
written, however, on this subject, is no insufficient specimen of the 
historical accuracy and political reasoning of the present volume. 

There is one fact, which Sir Robert Wilson has-mentioned in 
this stage of his treatise, and which, though not new, (indeed which 
of his facts are new ?) we shall beg our readers to bear in mind, 
namely, that ‘ Suvorof never could bring into the field an army of 
40,000 effective men.’— p. 8. 

Sir Robert Wilson proceeds to furnish us the important intel- 
ligenee that the Emperor Paul had laid a plan of marching to 
India—that he was assassinated by his nobles and soldiery—that 
the Emperor Alexander was brought up by La Harpe, and was a 
prince of great promise—that the battles of Austerlitz, Jena, &c. 
were gained by Buonaparte,—and all this idle prattle, which might 
have been heard in every bookseller’s shop, and read in every news- 
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paper on the continent, is plentifully interspersed with italics, as if 
the facts disclosed were of momentous interest and novelty. 

We are now, however, advancing to more recent times, and 
times in which: the information of the author might, if ever, be 
expected to be really original and valuable. And here, we con- 
fess, we were a litt!e surprized to learn that, in the campaign of 
Moscow, Buonaparte was really successful!—that his ‘ gigantic 
project was executed in all those parts which opposed, as had been 
presumed, insurmountable obstacles to his success ;’/—that ‘ he had 
rendered the re-establishment of Poland an optional measure ;)— 
that ‘ his advance on Moscow, which vanity dictated, to comme- 
morate the glory of the conquest, could have been attended with no 
disaster or even inconvenience, if political speculations had not 
induced a continuation in that capital beyond twenty days ;)—and 
that, after all, ‘the French army would have regained their posi- 
tion on the Dwina and Boristhenes without any serious injury, had 
it not been for a sudden intense frost, and a total neglect to pro- 
vide horse-shoes suitable to the climate, excepting for Napoleon’s 
own horses !’—pp. 23, 24. 

If Buonaparte had really, as is here supposed, the option of re- 
establishing Poland, it is manifest that the half measures which he 
pursued, and the manner in which he trifled with the expectations 
of that unfortunate country, were unworthy of a great and liberal 
politician,—no less than an advance to Moscow, dictated by vanity 
only, was unworthy of an experienced captain. Again: to advance 
to Moscow without an object, and with the previous intention of 
retreating immediately, was a strange way of administering to the 
vanity ot his troops ; since the world, we believe, is generally apt 
to suspect some ulterior views in all such forward movements,— 
and to construe a return of the kind contemplated by Sir Robert 
Wilson into something like defeat and discomfiture. When Mas- 
seua retired from Portugal, we believe the vanity of his soldiers 
was not very greatly elevated by their having advanced to the neigh- 
bourhood of Lisbon,—nor did he venture to tell the world that, 
when he commenced his invasion.of that country, he had never 
calculated on doing more. ‘There was an ancient king of France, 
whose prowess to this effect is celebrated in the songs of our child- 
hood. But, to ‘ march up a hill’ with the express and sole inten- 
tion of marching ‘ down again’ was surely far less absurd than the 
act of conducting an army three hundred miles, from Wilna to 
Moscow, for no better reason than to say that he had been there. 
Nor do we think so meauly of Buonaparte’s abilities as to suppose 
that, if he had really set out from Poland with the mtention of 
returning thither before the winter shut in, he would have neglected 
to provide magazines for the support of his retreating army ~~ 
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that so obvious a precaution as proper horse-shoes would have been 
forgotten, if his retreat, when it took place, had been an expected 
or evén a voluntary measure. Of course we cannot contest, with 
an officer of Sir Robert Wilson’s experience, the question how far 
an army, infantry and all, may be destroyed for want of being 
rough-shod ;—we will not even stay to inquire, whether the author 
would have himself suggested King Lear's ‘ delicate stratagem,’ 
of using felt for that purpose, over icy roads. But it is some- 
what strange that, if the want of horse-shoes had been so total 
and calamitous in the French army as he supposes, not one of the 
different military writers, who were partakers in its sufferings, 
should have enumerated this among the causes of its exemplary 
destruction. 

To a sudden, though not, as Sir Robert Wilson supposes, an 
unusually severe or early frost, we are as fully disposed as he can 
be, to ascribe the completion of that ruin which overthrew the 
hopes of the mighty. But we must also persist in joining to this 
aweful interposition of Heaven, the infatuated and overweening 
confidence of Buonaparte in his own power and destiny, an infatua- 
tion which led him to aim at the overturn of Russia when he ought 
to have applied all his efforts to the renovation of Poland, and 
which induced him to linger in a dismantled city, at a season when 
every hour was valuable, and when at every moment that frost 
might be looked for which found him, at last, unprepared. 

‘There is yet another cause of Buonaparte’s overthrow, to which 
Sir Robert Wilson attaches less importance than we do—we mean 
the admirable discipline and bravery of the Russian army; backed, 
as it was in the whole extent of country which the invader traversed, 
by the loyalty and zeal of a hardy and, on the whole, (as Sir Robert 
Wilson truly states,) a happy and prosperous peasantry, with 
whom his troops found it impossible to establish a friendly com- 
munication, and who were as warmly mterested for the honour of 
Russia as the proudest nobles of Moscow. Where our author 
picked up his rumour of proposals made to Napoleon, and refused 
by him, for exciting a servile war, we camot tell. No doubt 
there are, in all countries, men of disappointed hopes and desperate 
characters, who are ready to undertake or suggest any scheme, 
however wicked or preposterous, in behalf of a public enemy. 
But, we will venture to say, the author of this proposal (if such a 
proposal were really made) was as ignorant as the French them- 
selves were of the Muscovite character, if he believed that their 
peasants, even the most oppressed and discontented among them, 
would join the cause of a Niemétsky invader.* 

As 


* * Niemetsky, a term of reproach applied to all who cannot speak Slavonian.—We can- 
not 
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As to the various anecdotes which follow of misconduct on the 
part of the Russian commanders at that period, we are inclined, 
for the following reasons, to attach but little weight to them :—As, 
by the author’s own statement, they were pretty nearly counter- 
balanced by the oversight of the horse-shoes, and various other 
blunders i the French army,—they can prove, and are, apparently, 
intended to prove nothing, more than a position which we are not 
called on to combat,—that Sir Robert Wilson himself is a more 
skilful commander than either Kutusoff or Buonaparte. Nor, al- 
lowing to the utmost extent, the facts alleged, can we think it by 
any means unusual or extraordinary that, in operations so extensive 
and so hurried, many opportunities may have been lost, and many 
errors committed, which, though they might not escape the eye of 
an acute bystander, would not very materially affect the issue of 
the war, or the military reputation of either general. We are, too, 
a little in doubt whether a bye-stander is always a competent judge 
of the details of a campaign, or the movements of armies, with 
whose wants and the obstacles with which they have to contend, he 
is often imperfectly acquainted. We are men -of peace ourselves, 
but we are not so ignorant of the usual chit-chat of head-quarters, 
as to attach any implicit faith to all the curious facts which a fo- 
reigner is sure to pick up there, or to be blind to the extreme diffi- 
culty with which authentic information is to be obtained even by 
those best qualified to make inquiries. Sir Robert Wilson is, we 
believe, himself acquainted with an officer of high rank and of 
considerable reputation as ‘ an able partizan,’ who, nevertheless, 
thought fit to enliven a period of inaction during the Spanish war, 
by dispatching to head-quarters a false report of a victory gained 
by the corps under his command ; a circumstance which, to say no 
more of it, has had a considerable effect in making us incredulous 
as to military details derived from extra-official sources. 

We are next presented with an idle story of a private conversa- 
tion between the Emperor Alexander and the Crown-Prince of 
Sweden, in which the former is said to have expressed himself 
favourably to certain views of the latter on the succession to the 
French throne. (p. 38.) We call this an idle story because, if 
true, it is nothing to the purpose of the present volume :— it does 
not shew either ambition or treachery on the part of Russia, since 
it amounts to no more than that, if the will of the French people 
had called Bernadotte to the throne, Alexander would not have 





not agree with our author in stating the comforts of a Russian peasant to be greater 
than those usually enjoyed by an Englishman. But he fas, certainly, given a more ac- 
curate representation «t their condition than Dr, Clarke, and we would wish him, there- 
fore, to reflect, how improbable it is that they whom he speaks of as the happiest clowns 
in the world, should yet be eager to adopt the wildest schemes of arevolutionary war. 
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opposed their choice. But where was Sir Robert Wilson when 
these words were spoken, or from what better authority than the 
booksellers’ shops of Paris and Vienna has he received them ?— 
or how is it to be endured that a conversation in its nature most 
private, and which neither of the parties concerned were, for their 
own sakes, likely to communicate to an Englishman, an accredited 
bookmaker and a retailer of secret histories, should be as confi- 
dently given between inverted commas, as if it were extracted 
from their published correspondence or avowed state- papers? 

Due praise, and no more than due is given to the admirable 
firmness and unwearied activity of Alexander, during the invasion 
of his territories aud his subsequent advance into Germany ; and a 
fact is stated, respecting the amount of the Russian forces, which 
we must again request the reader to bear in mind—namely, that 
the whole number of troops which, under circumstances pecu- 
liarly stimulating, the undivided energies of their empire could 
supply to act in Germany, was, including Cossacks and Bashkirs, 
a hundred and forty thousand men. (pp. 41, |. 4—42, 1. 7.) 

On the account here given of the battle of Lutzen we have no 
observations to make. In speaking of the operations which fol- 
lowed, Sir Robert’s zeal for Buonaparte’s reputation has, we con- 
ceive, outrun his knowledge :—thus he tells us (pp. 45, 46) that 
the allies hud been completely unsuccessful in all their enterprizes 
down to the 16th of October inclusive ; and that the retreat and 
concentration of Buonaparte’s troops, in the neighbourhood of 
Leipzig, was only in consequence of his having learned, through 
General Meerfeldt, that Bavaria meditated defection. But (p. 54) 
we are also told, that, at the time of his retreat from Dresden, and 
the concentration of his troops near Leipzig, he was ‘ ignorant of 
the Bavarian defection, and therefore ‘lett St. Cyr in Dresden 
with nearly thirty thousand men.’ ‘To such strange inconsistencies 
are those idolaters of Napoleon reduced, who will not allow that 
their deity has experienced defeat, and must yet account for mea- 
sures which defeat only could render necessary or advisable. 

Sull more remarkable, however, are Sir Robert’s lamentations for 
the treatment which his favourite received from the government of 
Switzerland, who permitted the allied troops to advance through 
their territory. ‘ That a free people,’ he exclaims, ’ the descend- 
ants of William Tell, enjoying their independeut neutrality, allowed 
to preserve it, and in a position to maintain it, should abandon, 
yield, or negociate away a right so important for their country, and 
so solemuly declared to be inviolable, was ouly to be conceived by 
those who hold that public virtue is but an Utopian theory.’ (p. 59.) 

How strangely can faction and a few months’ conversation with 
the Jacobin coteries of Paris corrupt even the best understanding ! 
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The Sir Robert Wilson of former days would have been himself 
the first to reply, in answer to such idle cant as this, that it was 
precisely because the Swiss were the countrymen of William Tell 
that they exulted in the deliverance of Europe from a far heavier 
yoke than that which Austria had in former times endeavoured to 
impose on their ancestors. He would have shewn that it was be- 
cause they really desired to be ‘ in a condition to maintain their in- 
dependent neutrality’ in the quarrels of Europe, and not merely 
to be ‘ allowed to preserve it at the pleasure of an overbearing 
neighbour ; that they rejoiced to see that conqueror humbled whose 
gigantic empire girt in their small domain. He would have shewn 
that it was because the Swiss had not forgotten the recent heroism 
of Reding and his fellow-patriots that they were anxious to see the 
consummation of that great work in which those brave men had 
shed their blood, and to shake off that subjection to the dictates of 
France which their author calls independence. Does Sir Robert, 
Wilson seriously believe that, if the government of the Swiss con- 
federacy had ventured to oppose the passage of the allies, the 
Swiss nation would not have behaved as the Saxon and Prussian 
nations had already done, and either compelled their rulers to a 
change of policy, or, in spite of those rulers, have followed the bent 
of their own enthusiasm? Is he not well aware (however it may 
now suit his purpose to forget the fact) that in all these countries, 
and in every country of the contient, it was with the people, not 
with their government, that the spirit of opposition to the French 
power began?—or what Lethe has washed out of his brain the 
many circumstances of aggravation and injury, the extinction of 
commerce, the suppression of public feeling, the undesired inter- 
ference, the intolerable protection, which in Switzerland, as in Hol- 
land and Germany, made the great body of the commonalty detest 
Buonaparte and his empire with a degree of bitterness which no 
former conqueror bas provoked from the victims of his ambition ? 

Of the days which followed, and which ended in the capture of 
Paris and the treaty of 1814, ‘ the transactions,’ as Sir Robert 
Wilson observes, ‘ are familiar to the public recollection; and he 
has therefore thought fit to give a view of them, not only entirely 
at variance with the general impression of Europe concerning 
them, but, we will venture to say, with the impressions of some of 
the best informed military observers of the time, and who, instead 
of receiving their details from the orators of the Palais Royal, were 
really with the armies, and sharers in their glory and anxiety. The 
following is Sir Robert Wilson’s statement of Buovaparte’s con- 
duct of that memorable struggle :— 

* With sixty thousand brave and indefatigable men he baffled the ope- 
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rations of two hundred thousand for more than six weeks; obtained 
victories which obliged Alexander to seek the Austrian commander in his 
bed, at four o'clock in the morning, “ ¢o desire he would instantly expedite 
a courier to Chatillon, with orders for the signature of the treaty of peace, as 
agreed to by the French negociator,” until he heard, unfortunately for his 
master, Napoleon, of those very successes, which made the Emperor of 
Austria, with one nobleman and one servant, fly, in a German droska, for 
safety to Dijon, and remain there thirty hours virtually a prisoner, and 
strictly one if any Frenchman bad done his duty—victories, which 
threw the allied army, then only one hundred and twenty thousand strong, 
with the sovereigns between the city of Paris and his cannon, without any 
line of communication with the Rhine, or any intermediate magazines, &c. 
without any ammunition, and without any stores, except such as were ia 
movement with the army itself—victories which screwed them, as it were, 
in a vice, from which, if defection had not extricated them, they were 
unable to secure their escape, and yet obliged to make the attempt. 

* The measures, which it was believed had been long in preparation, 
were consummated at the very instant Napoleon’s success seemed be- 
yond the power of misfortune; and the movement on St. Dizier, which 
merited empire, lost him bis crown. 

‘Ten thousand men of the allies had been killed or wounded in the 
attack on Montmartre, chiefly from the artillery served by the boys of 
the polytechnic school. The acquisition of this post assured only the 
destruction of buildings, if the experiment of bombardment had been 
made, The army was too weak and too ill-provided to attempt a 
forcible occupation of the city, which must have expended so many men 
and so much ammunition, as to have rendered the possession untenable, 
when Napoleon approached with his army to its relief, and the sallying 
foree too weak to hazard battle in the open field. 

* Such was the conviction on the minds of those charged with the con- 
duct of the allied army, that a retreat was already resolved on, in case 
the promised co-operation in the city had not been accomplished.’— 
pp- 60—62. 

Now we have not the smallest desire (as indeed the attempt 
would be ridiculous) to deny that Buonaparte has shewn himself a 
consummate captain, both in the general course of his campaigns, 
and more particularly in that of Paris; but it so happens that the 
facts on which this author chuses to ground his fame are almost all 
of them incorrectly stated. As to the idle anecdotes, in italics, of 
Alexander’s alarm, and the manner in which Francis fled to Dijon, 
we know nothing of them, and are extremely incurious concerning 
their truth or falsehood. But what does the gallant author mean 
by ‘ victories which threw the allied army between the city of 
Paris and his cannon—which screwed them in a vice,’ &c. Kc. ? 
If he means the movement of Buonaparte towards St. Dizier, in 
the beginning of February, when he attacked Marshal Blucher at 
Brienne, we must beg him to recollect that at that period Buona- 
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parte carefully covered his capital, and that the allied armies, s@ 
far from being ‘ thrown between Paris and his cannon,’ never coudd 
get into such a position. If he means the final movement at the 
end of March, his account is equally fallacious. Buonaparte’s 
success had arisen from the separation of the allied armies, and 
from the bringing his whole force on one point, so as almost to 
ruin them in detail : But, from the moment that their armies were 
in communication with each other, the same manceuvres were no 
longer practicable ; and it was then that he resolved on the des- 
perate and ruinous expedient of a movement in their rear. What 
might have been the result of this movement had the allies re- 
mained quiescent, we certainly cannot say. But, from the mo- 
ment that these last commenced their march on Paris, Buonaparte 
saw and confessed that the game was over. From that moment he 
displayed nothing but irresolution. While it might have been yet 
possible, by an immediate counterinarch, to save the capital, he still 
continued to draw off his troops to greater distance ; and, before 
any single good effect had resulted from this movement, but when 
ail the evil had happened which might have been apprehended, he 
again returned, by forced marches, with his guards to Fontaine- 
oe and this is what this author thinks proper to describe as 
‘ screwing the allied armies in a vice’! 

It is equally incorrect that the allies, after their arrival in front of 
Paris, ever meditated a retreat, or that Paris can be defended after 
the fall of Montmartre; we might say, that it can be defended 
at all, for we have the experience of 1815 to prove, that, even 
without losing Montmartre, a larger army than Marmont pos- 
sessed in 1814 found it impossible to save Paris from the flames, 
except by capitulation. 

There was one region of the war which was indeed of an im- 
portance only secondary, but on which Sir Robert Wilson, from 
his situation with the Austrian army, might have been reasonably 
expected to furnish us with accurate and interesting information ; 
we mean the campaign against Eugene Beauharnois in Italy. 
Against the accuracy of his information we have nothing to object, 
—but as to its novelty or interest,—inasmuch as we have had 
the pleasure of reading the very same details in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by an officer of the French staff,—we certainly see but little 
reason for the tone of importance which is here assumed in com- 
municating facts already known, and not, so far as we have heard, 
contradicted. We will only say, that General Beauharnois acted 
with the same good sense and moderation which has always distin- 
guished him, when he declined the foolish parade of garrisoning 
Mantua after the fall of Buonaparte. 

But, if the varrative of the Italian campaign abounds in truisms, 
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this is certainly not the case with the account which our author fur- 
nishes of the restoration of the Bourbon family.— 

* Talleyrand, on being asked to name the government and governor 
most agreeable to the French senate and people, answered, “ A consti- 
tutional monarchy and Louis.” 

* Alexander had for some time been obliged to relinquish the pro- 
posed arrangements in favour of Bernadotte, who had loitered at Liege, 
and who in fact had done too much for his character in France, and 
too little for his interests with the allies. 

* Alexander, personally, as it was believed, ill-disposed to the Bour- 
bon family, reluctantly acquiesced in the proposition. The -King of 
Prussia did not object ; but Schwartzenberg, for a few instants was si- 
lent, and Talleyrand was uneasy if not alarmed. Schwartzenberg, 
however, probably unwilling to charge himself with the responsibility of 
a refusal, (his sovereign and Metternich being absent,) did not finally 
withhold his assent: and thus by two foreign sovereigns, a foreign mar- 
shal, and an ex-minister, was Louis chosen—King of France!'"—pp. 63, 64. 

Now, it is not too much to say, that there is no single anecdote 
in Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s ingenious romance more egregiously 
mis-stated or misconceived than this is.—The fact was simply, 
that, in a council held at the quarters of the Emperor Alexander, 
on March 3 Ist, (the day on which the allies entered Paris,) the opi- 
nions of Talleyrand, Baron Louis, and several others were asked as 
to the wishes of the French people. hey, not Talleyrand only, 
distinctly stated that: France was weary of war and anxious for a 
restoration of the ancient dynasty, but that the royalists were pre- 
vented from declaring themselves by the apprehension of fresh 
conferences like those of Chatillon. A declaration was in conse- 
quence issued, in the name of the allied sovereigns, for the express 
purpose of allowing public opinion to shew itself, stating that they 
could not again treat with any branch of the Buonaparte family. 
From that moment the royalists came forward; in three days the 
déchéance of Napoleon was carried through by the senate and the 
legislative body, and in a week the restoration of the Bourbons was 
decided by the same assemblies, and hailed, as Sir Robert Wilson 
well knows, with the utmost joy through all the departments of 
France ; and this proceeding, than which we challenge even the 
philosophers of the Palais Royal to point out any thing more ra- 
tional, more candid, more liberal, Sir Robert Wilson describes as 
chusing a king for France ‘ by two foreign sovereigns, a foreign 
marshal, and an ex-minister.’ Verily, the hardihood, no less than 
the understanding of the gallant bookmaker has been augmented 
by the society with whom he has lived in Paris. 

We have no time nor inclination to follow Sir Robert Wilson 
step by step, through his various lamentations, over every measure 
which has been adopted by the several powers assembled in the 
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Congress of Vienna. His objections, such as they are, may be more 
advantageously considered when we examine that which, though it 
occupies the least part of his work, is the avowed object and theme 
of the whole,—the present state of rps and its alleged dangers 
from the power of Russia. There is only one circumstance in the 
erage of the congress on Which we shall say a passing word. 

or the story of the unfortunate and vacillating Murat we are re- 
ferred to Count Macironi. As this is not the only occasion on which 
the authority of that gentleman has been quoted for the purpose of 
vilifying England, it may be well to see to what degree of credit he, 
on his own shewing, is entitled. Mr. Macironi acknowledges him- 
self to have been empowered by the Emperor of Austria to offer 
Murat a retreat ‘ if he agreed to reside in the Austrian states as an 
individual.’ To this effect he was furnished with a passport for him- 
self as envoy of the allied powers, and a passport for Murat under 
the name of Count Lipona. Mark the conduct of this ‘ English- 
man :’ (Mr. Macironi too, it seems, is an Englishman:) he arrives 
in Corsica, General Murat declines his proposal, and confides to 
him his desperate project on N aples,—and this honest envoy, there- 
upon, furnishes him with that very passport to be used against the 
allies which the allies had confided to him in case Muratshould ac- 
cede to their terms! For Murat we cannot feel respect, but we feel 
very considerable pity. Of Mr. Macironi we are tempted to predict 
that he has little reason to apprehend the honourable mode of death 
which was inflicted on his master. His vocation seems to be to 
another kind of exit. 

Buonaparte at length returns, and the following is the manner in 
which an English major-general describes the short campaign 
which hurled him a second time from his throne. 

‘ The arrangements of Napoleon were so well made that he obtained 
all the advantages. of a surprise. Victorious over the Prussians, he 
would, on the same day, have gained a success decisive of the fate of 
Belgium, if the corps destined to support Ney had not been withdrawn 
to join the grand army, without orders, froma mistaken zeal of the com- 
mander, who conceived, by the weight and continuation of the cannon- 
ade, that Napoleon stood in need of succour. 

* The battle of Waterloo, fought with only eighty thousand men, and 
the loss of which may be attributed to the non-arrival of Grouchy with 
thirty-six thousand—to the revivifying powers of the Prussians—and the 
obstinate valour of the English army, annihilated all his military pro- 
jects and political negociations.’—pp. 87, 88. 

It is really amusing to find so many misstatements included within 
so few lines. 

Ist. Sir Robert Wilson is not correct in supposing that if Ney 
had compelled the Duke of Wellington to retire from Quatre Bras, 
that success would have decided the fate of Belgium, since the 
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Duke of Wellington, as is well known, would equally have taken up 
the position of Waterloo. 

2d. He is not correct in stating that Grouchy had 36,000 men. 
Nor, even supposing that this general had actually joined Buona- 
parte with that number, would the event of Waterloo have been 
different, since, in that case, the Prussian army of double the force, 
which Grouchy kept in check, would have, on the other hand, 
effected an earlier junction with their allies. 

Sd. He is most incorrect in saying that ‘ the revivifying powers’ 
of the Prussians won the battle of Waterloo. We appeal to the 
brave men who fought on that great day whether the enemy were 
not beaten back on every point before the Prussians appeared; but 
we confess, with joy, that to their gallant and well-timed advance 
Europe is indebted for the total rout of the French army, and for 
the wonderful results of that unparalleled victory. ‘The author has 
also omitted one cause of that victory which, we trust, few English- 
men besides himself have yet forgotten ;—that the British army was 
commanded by one who never knew defeat,—whose heroic exam- 
ple stimulated the zeal no less than his tried abilities conciliated the 
confidence of the soldier,—whom all loved and all were, therefore, 
‘ swift to follow.’ 

From the specimens which we have already given, our readers 
will not be surprized to find the restoration of the Royal Family of 
France, and the other measures of the allies, exclaimed against in 
the wildest terms of jacobinical fury. They will not be surprized 
to find the honourable names of ‘ the French senate,’ and ‘ repre- 
sentatives of the people,’ given to the old revolutionists whom 
Buonaparte collected round him during the hundred days; the 
restitution to their right owners of the works of art which France 
had accumulated by the most flagrant injustice, designated as ‘ the 
plunder of the Louvre ;’ and Alexander himself described as ‘ no 
longer the Alexander of the year 1814;’ 

‘but as a member of that confederacy, which has at length converted 
this quarter of the globe into one common prison, where innocence can 
command no safety, and misfortune find no inviolable asylam—a confede- 
racy, which seems to propose by inquisitions, standing armies, censors, 
prevotal courts, police ministers, spies, informers, proscriptions, alien 
bills, laws of suspicion and suspension, to extinguish the spirit of liberty 
in each hemisphere, and brutalize mankind.’—p. 111. 

Oh wicked confederacy! But what ‘ inquisitions’ has the said con- 
federacy either established or countenanced? or what has it done 
towards extinguishing the spirit of liberty in America? Would Sir 
Robert Wilson have had the allies go to war with Spain in order to 
reform that system of religion which, he himself well knows, the 


majority of her people, prefer? On what grounds of justice or hu- 
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manity would he have wished them to interfere in that colonial war 
which the belligerent parties may reasonably expect to be allowed to 
settle for themselves, and where both have behaved so ill that a lover 
of liberty can wish success to neither? What but non interference in 
such a quarrel can he lay to the charge of the allies; and by what 
rare alchemy can he extract, from the fact of doing nothing, a de- 
sign ‘ to extinguish the spirit of liberty?’ But the confederacy is 
charged with all ‘ the standing armies, censors, prevotal courts, 
police ministers,’ &c. of Europe !—Mild and peaceful Napoleon! 
In thy reign such things were unknown! What ‘ innocence’ is that 
which can now-a-days ‘ command no safety?” What is that misfor- 
tune to which ‘ an inviolable asylum’ is denied? Because some 
half-dozen of those who were most active in driving the King of 
France from his throne have been brought to a legal and open 
trial; because the greater part of his most inveterate enemies have 
been allowed to retire to foreign countries, and meditate there fresh 
plots and vent fresh libels against the friends of peace and rational 
liberty, they sigh, it seems, for a different system of proceeding. 
We should rejoice to know what precise system they would prefer. 
Would they rather be tied face to face and flung into the Loire or 
the Seine, as they themselves served the emigrant priests and nobles? 
Do they wish for an ambulatory guillotine after the manner of that 
government of which M. Carnot was a member? Will a fusillade 
please them? Do they prefer to an open trial, with the choice of 
their own counsel, and every advantage which public sympathy and 
the sympathy of a jury cau bestow, the being executed by the sen- 
tence of a foreign court-martial like Palm or Hofer, and by torch- 
light like the Duke d’Enghein? Shall we furbish up for their use 
the rack which tortured Captain Wright and Madame Toussaint, or 
the tourniquet which put an end to Pichegru? Is a residence in 
Belgium, Russia, or St. Helena, with or without ‘ surveillance,’ 
worse than being deported to Cayenne; than being confined for 
life in a dungeon, without trial, like Toussaint L’Ouverture ;_with- 
out the possebility of guilt like the unhappy Dauphin? God in his 
mercy forbid that the revolutionists should be ‘ rewarded as they 
have themselves served others.’* But God forbid also, in his mercy 

to 





* There is another mode of gaul-delivery which is not unworthy notice. The readers 
of Miss Baillie’s admirable tragedies have all of them shuddered at the ‘ witty cruelty’ 
of the prelate in ‘ Ethwald,’ who by executing, every day, ene out of a large number of 
captives, prolonged the fear and suspense of all the rest, and niultiplied the bitterness of 
death to the last survivor in proportion to the number of times that death had been 
brought near to him. But they will be surprized to learn that so closely has that great 
mistress of the passions followed nature, that what she only ventured to represent as the 
cruelty of a barbarous age, was really putin practice in our own times by the general of 
a civilized army. The tact itself is abundantly curious, and we particularly recommend 
it to Sir Robert Wilson for insertion in the neat edition of his Fgyptian narrative. Tt on 
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to the loyal and peaceable part of mankind, that we should be 
gulled a second time by their pretence to moderation and philan- 
thropy, or forget what manner of men those are who now presume 
to talk to us of their ‘ innocence’ and their ‘ misfortunes !’ 

But there is one charge brought against the allies to which a 
more formal answer is required;—the charge, we mean, of having 
suffered Ney to be executed in defiance of a treaty entered into by 
the Duke of Wellington and Marshal Blucher. As we believe 
that the work before us is the first which has ventured to record so 
gross a calumny, we are the more anxious to take this opportunity 
of replying to an opinion which was first taken up in the spirit of 
party, but which, we verily believe, has, in many instances, received 
an undue degree of countenance from those who were actuated by 
something much better than a party feeling. 

The fitness of Marshal Ney’s condemnation (not the character 
of his crime—for of that there can be no doubt) depends solely 
on the question whether the King of France was or was not a party 
to the convention on which Paris capitulated, and whether the 
assurance therein contained, that individuals were not to be mo- 
lested on account of their political conduct, were or were not 
confined to those military securities which a victorious army has 
it in its power to inflict. If the allies were right in their con- 
struction of this article there is no one, we apprehend, who can 
deny that Ney suffered justly. He had, beyond all doubt, been 
guilty of an act of atrocious treachery in abandoning a king whom he 
had just sworn in the most public and ostentatious manner to serve 
faithfully ; he had drawn his sword and led an army against that 
king and his allies; and it is merely absurd to plead, that Ney may 
have been induced to commit this act of perfidy and rebellion by 
weakness or vanity more than by worse motives, or that, in the his- 
tory of the world, other revolutions have offered instances of similar 
treason. It is no excuse, either in law or morality, for a glaring 


related, ‘at the table of an eminent banker in in Paris, by a gentleman who, for many years, 
held ahigh place in the service and confidence of Napoleon, and who gave it, in the simpli- 
city of his heart, as an instance of the address and inflexible firmness of his late master, 
Several persons, both French and English, of the first distinction, heard him, and, we 
have no doubt, will bear testimony to the general correctness of the minutes which fol- 
low. 

General Buonaparte, while in Cairo, had succeeded in quelling avery formidable in- 
surrection, the signal for which had been given from the minarets of the city by the 
Muzzeins, while protessing to call, in their usual manner, the faithful to their devotions. 
The great body of insurgents were driven into one of the chief mosques, and obtained 
quarter on surrendering to punishment 600 of their ringleaders, These last were imme- 
diately conducted to a spacious court, where they were guarded by French suldiers At 
midnight Buonaparte visited them in person, and selected fifteen for execution, who 
were bound up in sacks and thrown into the Nile. For forty successive nights these 
visits were repeated ! * Prince Eugene and myself, said the narrator, ‘ feli on our knees 
night after night, imploring the lives of these wretches, but he said it was absolutely ne- 
cessary, aud remained immoveable.’ 
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and acknowledged crime, though it is one to which popular advo- 
cates are somewhat too fond of reverting, that other men may be 
found as bad as the criminal before us, or that men of reputation, 
otherwise illustrious in the course of their lives, have been betrayed 
into an equal baseness. We do noteven conceive that it was in the 
power of the King of France, as guardian of the public justice, (sup- 
posing Ney to have beeu justly tried,) to pardon him, inasmuch as 
it was high time to put some check on that monstrous and shame- 
less principle or abandonment of principle, which held that a sol- 
dier might change his allegiance as a servant does his livery, and 
that no government had any further hold on the fidelity of its sub- 
jects than it had power to reward their duty or punish their defec- 
tion—a principle which would have been finally established if 
such men (however otherwise estimable or pardonable) as Labe- 
doyére, Ney, or Lavalette had been pardoned, and which, if once 
established, would have made every ruler a tyrant, and fear alone 
the basis of civil authority. But, indeed, we do not conceive that 
the allied powers, as such, are either answerable for the precise 
manner in which the sovereign whom they have restored may exer- 
cise his legal and constitutional authority, or that they can be justly 
blamed because the French court does not think fit to pardon what- 
ever criminals may excite the benevolent interest of Sir Robert 
Wilson. The question is simply whether the allied sovereigns had 
2 right to interfere, which they only could have if the case of Mar- 
shal Ney fell within the provisions of that capitulation which they 
had concluded with the people of Paris. 

Now we conceive that the real meaning of every treaty must be 
decided by the acceptation of the contracting parties, not as col- 
lected at a distant period, when other interests may have thrown a 
veil over the truth, but as proved by those actions which closely 
follow and immediately relate to it. What then was the accepta- 
tion in which those who signed the convention of Paris appear by 
their actions to have understood it? If Ney, Labedoyére, &c. had 
believed that a convention had been signed which was equivalent to 
an amnesty, which was sanctioned by their offended sovereign, and 
guaranteed by the faith of Prussia and of England, and by the pre- 
sence of a general who is respected by, at least, all his foreign ene- 
mies, would they not have seized the first moment of the entry of 
the allies to claim the protection of the Duke of Wellington, espe- 
cially if, as this author says, they suspected the intentions of their 
own government? Yet the fact was that Ney and Labedoyére both 
left Paris with passports under false names, furnished them by 
Fouché. Fouché was himself a party to the convention. Would 
he have taken this indirect method of saving his friends had he con- 
ceived them to be protected by the twelfth article? But, still more, 
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Labedoyére was arrested, tried, and put to death. Had he no 
friend, no counsel, no acuteness of his own to discover or plead 
such au amnesty? or does not his silence on the subject, no less 
than the silence of his numerous and zealous advocates, suffi- 
ciently prove that neither he nor they ever supposed such a pledge to 
have been contained in the article under discussion? Ney, too, was 
many weeks in prison; was brought before a court-martial; was 
the theme of conversation in all societies; yet until the moment 
of his last trial before the house of peers, neither he himself nor 
any one for him thought of claiming the benefit of the convention. 
We believe, indeed, that we could ourselves (if it were necessary) 
communicate to Sir Robert Wilson the name of him who at length 
discovered the new version of that state paper, and turned its lan- 
guage to the purpose of his political friends. But surely that 
could not be the real intention of a treaty which, like the secret of a 
riddle, was so long overlooked by the parties most concerned to 
understand it? 

Marshal Davoust, however, and the other French commissioners 
who signed the convention, are reported to have declared, on their 
examination before the house of peers, that they considered the 
twelfth article as binding not the allied armies only, but any future 
government which might be established. ‘That, at the time when 
they thus spoke, they had adopted the new explication of that article 
we must, on their asseveration, believe ; but that such was the sense 
in which it was originally dictated we have already given some co- 
gent reasons for doubting; and, we confess, when we recollect the 
strong esprit de corps which was called forth, throughout the 
French army, in favour of the brave and unfortunate traitor in 
whose behalf they were then giving evidence, we can easily believe 
(what might be pardoned without much difficulty) that the opinions 
of these officers were somewhat warped by the desire of saving a 
comrade. 

But it was also urged that the allies could have neither right nor 
inclination to punish political opinions or conduct ; and, therefore, 
that the 12th article could not possibly be intended to prevent any 
persecution at their hands. Now, in answer to this objection, let 
us inquire what had been the conduct of the French army.in whose 
favour that convention was concluded. , 

In Spain, Sir Robert Wilson is well aware, the most arbitrary 
measures were invariably pursued, and the most studied vexatious 
put in practice towards those whose opinions or conduct were sup- 
posed to have been hostile to King Joseph. We have heard in- 
stances of women who had soldiers quartered in their houses to be 
maintained at their expense, for having failed to attend a ball or 
féte given by the French general. We have heard instances of 
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rsons in civil capacities who were arrested, or put under surveil- 
Leake, for having carried a very little farther their dislike to the new 
order of things. In Prussia, it is well known, the same system was 
pursued to a much greater extent, and a still harsher contron] was 
exercised by the French military over the politics and predilections 
of individuals. In Swabia, the bookseller Palm was shot, by sen- 
tence of a French court-martial, for political papers published in 
a city of which, at the time of the alleged offence, the French 
armies had not even military possession, while, in Moscow, Buo- 
naparte had put some hundred persons to death for having ubeyed 
the orders of their own government in setting fire to that city on 
the entrance of the French army, 

Is it possible then to imagine a more natural cause for the inser- 
tion of the 12th article into the capitulation of Paris, than the ap- 
proach of a Prussian army with all their long arrears to receive of 
public and private vengeance? Is it not plain that the first pre- 
caution of a French army, conscious of their own conduct on simi- 
lar occasions, would be to guard against the operation of the ‘ lex 
tationis,’ and protect their own capital against the being obliged to 
drink of that cup which the other cities of Europe had drained to 
its very dregs of bitterness? What good reason, then, have we for 
supposing that the French nation understood the article in question 
to provide for any other than military forbearance ? 

But, further, it is well known that, after the signature of the capitu- 
lation, a meeting of several distinguished persons was held, at which 
the ministers of the King of France attended, and among them M. 
Fouché himself, who had signed the treaty in question, to delibe- 
rate whether or no an amnesty should be granted by the King. 
And, is it not plain that this would not and could not have been 
done if they then conceived that the king had already granted an 
amnesty Yet this he must have done had he been considered as 
a party to the capitulation of Paris. What further proof can we 
require that the opinions of all parties concerned, at that time, co- 
incided with that of the Duke of Wellington, whose honour no 
man has yet ventured to call in question, and who has publicly 
declared, that he regarded the convention as wholly military ? 

But, says Count Macironi, ‘ Talleyrand, the minister of Louis, 
was» present on the morning of the 4th of July, when the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir C. Stuart, and Pozzo di Borgo were assembled in 
council ; and ‘Talleyrand, turning to the Duke, requested him to 
read to the Count the capitulation which they had just concluded? 
p. 102. On the degree of respectability, which, on Count Maci- 
roni’s own shewing, attaches to his character, we have already 
spoken; and Sir Robert Wilson may judge how far a man of ho- 
nour may think his assertions worthy of a direct ‘ contradiction.’ 
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But, whether true or false, this anecdote goes a very little way to 
prove that ‘T'alleyrand was a party to the convention, inasmuch as, 
Ist, Even supposing that ‘Talleyrand, while in the camp of the 
allies, had spoken of himself as a part of their army, the word ‘ we,’ 
thus used in conversation, could not with any degree of fairness be 
quoted as implying his official participation in an instrument to 
which neither he nor any one else for him signed his name. dly, 
Macironi’s statement does not even go this length ; since, for all 
that appears, the word ‘ they’ in his narrative may apply to the 
plenipotentiaries of the allied armies. And that it did thus apply 
is plain from the simple fact that this conversation is said to have 
taken place at Gunesse ; and since we know that the capitulation 
was signed not at Gonesse, but at St. Cloud; neither by Talley- 
rand nor Pozzo di Borgo, but by General Muffling, on the part of 
the Prussians, and Colonel Hervey, on that of the British. ‘The 
‘ on,’ or ‘ vous,’ or whatever other word M. Talleyrand employed, 
had clearly, therefore, reference to the abovementioned officers 
and the generals by whom they were deputed, The question, in 
fact, may be said to lie im a nutshell. In whose name was the 
capitulation concluded? Can any prince or power be a party to 
a capitulation in which neither he nor any one deputed by him has 
joined? And till Sir Robert Wilson can give an answer to these 
questions favourable to his present views of the subject, we shall 
continue in our opinion, that the English and Prussian armies only 
were hound by the Convention of Paris. 

But these are not the only crimes of the allied powers. Those 
powers are accused, in general, and, as we gather from certain ex- 
pressions in Sir Robert Wilson’s work, more particularly the Bri- 
tish government, is accused of injustice and perfidy, in adding 
Norway to Sweden, a part of Saxony to Prussia, Dalmatia and a 
part of Italy to Austria, and Genoa to the territories of Sardinia. 
They are accused of gross tyranny in supporting by their army an 
unpopular and oppressive government in France; and they are 
accused of folly and weakness in having consented to and forwarded 
the increase of Russian greatness to a degree which must inevitably 
overpower the weak, and disjointed, and mutually disaffected con- 
federacy, which Prussia, Austria, England, and France can now 
oppose to her. On all these points we shall say something, inas- 
much as they are connected, (as far as any connection can be found,) 
in Sir Robert Wilson’s reasoning, which adduces the misconduct 
of the allies to the states under their controul, as one principal 
cause of that weakness and inability to resist an invader, which he 
thinks proper to ascribe to them. 

‘That the case of many of those regions which have been united 
to foreign states was sufficiently unfortunate and pitiable we have 
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not the smallest inclination todeny. Their connection with Franee, 
which was thus severely punished, had been, in almost every in- 
stance, compulsory; and it seemed hard that they who had been 
among the principal sufferers from French preponderance, should 
be involved also im the disasters of that country. Hard, however, 
as their fortune was, it was the common fortune of war, in which 
no distinction can be made between the different degrees of hearti- 
ness or reluctance, with which the allies of our enemy have served 
him, so long as their power has been applied to his service and our 
detriment, If the men and money of Norway, Saxony, and Italy, 
had been employed by France for the ruin of Russia and England, 
they unquestionably exposed themselves, if unsuccessful, to whatever 
punishment the victors might impose on them, whether to take them 
themselves, or to use them as means of rewarding their own allies or 
dependents. It might have been very generous if the victors had en- 
tirely forgiven them, and it would have been wise to have observed 
such a generous line of conduct, if it had been compatible with 
the future tranquillity of Europe, and the future safety of the vic- 
torious nations themselves. But this was a question, not of justice, 
but of expediency on the one hand, and feeling on the other ; and 
both generosity and feeling were necessarily to give way to that 
which can be postponed to justice only, the law of self-preserva- 
tion, and the duty which every government owes, in the first place, 
to its own subjects, and their future happiness and security. 

Now, in the case of Norway, there is no doubt that the general 
interests of Europe, and more particularly of England, called for its 
union with Sweden, inasmuch as it would give to the latter power a 
compactness and strength which no other measures could have given 
it, and by which alone the Baltic could be preserved from being in 
reality what such writers as Sir Robert Wilson have sometimes 
called it, a bay in the Russian dominions. It is easy to say that 
Russia influences Sweden, and that, therefore, every accession of 
power which Sweden receives is an addition to the power of Rus- 
sia. The question is, was not Sweden without Norway more com- 
pletely at the feet of Russia, than Sweden now that she is strength- 
ened by a million of fresh subjects, and by getting rid of an enemy 
in her rear? Is it not easier for England or Franee, in case of a 
future rupture with Russia, to defend Sweden and Norway against 
their colossal neighbour, than it would have been to defend Nor- 
way singly, with its enormous length of frontier and its numerous 
passes, against Russia with Sweden at her disposal? And was it not 
perfectly evident that, had the politics of Russia been so ambitious 
and interested as this author supposes, she would have preserved a 
more absolute controul over both Norway and Sweden, by keeping 
them distinct states and playing off the resources and jealousies : 
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each against the other than she can do now that the whole penin- 
sula is united under the same sovereign? It follows that the saeri- 
fice of Norway, however painful, was necessary; and, as its brave 
inhabitants have already experienced, beneficial im its consequences 
to their own country no less than her new found sister. The same 
arguments, both of abstract justice and political necessity, will 
apply with still greater strength to the case of Saxony. No matter 
how Saxony had first been dragged into an alliance with Buona- 
parte—his ally she was—the entire resources of her government, 
her revenue, the produce of her rich soil, and her valiant and admi- 
rably disciplined army, had been expended in the invasion of the 
Russian empire, and in covering the retreat of Napoleon. Her so- 
vereign had adhered to the last to his cause with a steadiness which 
merits respect, indeed, but of which the foreseen and necessary ten- 
dency was to commit his own crown to the same hazard with that of 
his liege lord. And what right has the King of Saxony to com- 
plain that, when all his states were overrun in open war, a portion 
of them only was returned to him? That it was wise to strengthen 
Prussia, Sir Robert Wilson cannot deny, since, according to his 
own statement, she is even yet so weak as to be at the mercy of 
Russia. And from what quarter but Saxony was an accession of 
strength attainable, unless by a measure which our author would 
surely not have recommended—a fresh partition of Poland ? 

As to Italy, it is still less apparent what right she has to complain 
of injustice on the part of her conquerors. Our author himself extols 
the laurels which her troops had previously gained at their expense. 
Her provinces were not the allies only of France, but actually ap- 
pendages of her empire, and the worst which has befallen them is 
simply a change of masters. It has been usual, indeed, with the 
admirers of Buonaparte, in recapitulating the benefits which he is . 
— to have conferred on this fine country, to speak of the 
‘ Kingdom of Italy’ as an ‘ independent’ state, to lament, as Sir 
Robert Wilson does, her return to a state of ‘ provincial depend- 
ence ;’ to remind us that the kingdom of Italy, though ‘a fief to 
Napoleon,’ was ‘ not to France,’ and that ‘ the two crowns, after 
his decease, were never to be placed on the same head.’ Now it 
is, in the first place, evident from this very statement, that the 
vaunted ‘ independence’ of Italy was prospective only, not actual ; 
that, however it might hereafter be destined to become a free state, 
it was, for the present, as much a province to France, as ‘ the king- 
dom’ of Bohemia is to Austria, or the ‘ kingdom’ of Algarva to 
Portugal, inasmuch as it was subject to the French emperor, pro- 
tected and controlled by French armies, and admimistered by a 
French viceroy. But it was a little too much to call on Europe 
te recognise an independence which existed only in reversion, and 
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whose solidity, when the farce of a separate government should at 
any time interfere with the ambition or caprice either of Buonaparte 
or his successors on the throne of France, might be calculated from 
the fate of Holland, Berg, Etruria, Piedmont, and Liguria, all 
‘ independent’ states, all carefully ‘ guaranteed’ from subjection to 
France, and all shortly after incorporated with France with no 
other formality than a decree of the French senate, and an expres- 
sion of the pleasure.of the French ruler. But, what is meant by 
* the kingdom of Italy,’ which was hereafter to enjoy this glorious 
independence? There are those, we verily believe, among Buona- 
parte’s admirers, who understand, by this well-sounding term, that 
all the fertile and populous regions from Venice to Monaco, and 
from Duomo d’Ossola to Rome, were united by Buonaparte 
under one powerful government, able to maintain its own liberty, 
either against Austria or France, and which it might, therefore, 
have been not only generosity in the allies to have spared, but 
wisdom to have preserved entire. ‘Those persons will be more 
accurately informed as to the nature and extent of Buonaparte’s 
benefits to the Italians, when they learn that Piedmont, Liguria, 
and all the west of Italy, as far as Rome, were not parts of ‘ the 
kingdom,’ but absolutely departments of the French empire, whose 
frontier was thus extended to within a few leagues of Milan, the 
capital of that feeble remnant which was subject to ‘ the King of 
Italy.” iat the provinces united to France were, on the whole, 
energetically and wisely administered, that those over which General 
Beauharnois was viceroy experienced, in the mildness and good 
sense of his character, no small abatement of the necessary evils of 
dependence; that Buonaparte himself had patronised some men of 
letters, and commenced some handsome buildings, (at the expense, 
be it remembered, of the Italians themselves;) that the youth 
whom his conscriptions dragged to foreign and distant wars, were 
well-drilled and manufactured into tolerable soldiers ; that the pic- 
tures and statues, which he took away from a people who almost 
adored them, were placed in good lights at Paris, and were acces- 
sible to all those Italians who chose to journey thither; and that 
the military roads, by which he rivetted their subjection to his 
power, are exceedingly convenient to gentlemen and ladies making 
the grand tour: all this we readily allow; but all this is something 
very different from making Italy free and independent. 
When, therefore, Sir Robert Wilson so feelingly laments the 
‘ dismemberment’ of Ltaly, we can join with him in his concern; 
but we cannot refrain from asking him, at what time, since the fall 
of the Roman empire, [taly has been united? When he speaks 
of her being reduced to a provincial dependence, we share his in- 
dignution ; but, for the sake of common justice, let him — ves 
urthen 
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to see a country so well calculated to make one great nation di- 
vided into many petty and feeble governments: but was it the 
allies, or the Heruli and Lombards, who thus divided her? It was 
a shameful oppression which destroyed the independence of Ge- 
noa, Lucca, Venice, and that poor little Ragusa,* which ‘ even the 
Turks had spared.’ But who was, in these cases, the destroyer. ?— 
that very Napoleon to whom Sir Robert Wilson ‘ gives’ so much 
‘ honour ;? and who ‘ must and always will be remembered by 
Italy with affection.’ 

The countries in question were gained by France under circum- 
stances of unprovoked aggression and audacious perfidy ; of this we 
hear nothing: they were reconquered from France by fair fighting ; 
and because they are not restored to an independence which expe- 
rience had shewn them unable to preserve, the crime of their sub- 
jugation is laid on Austria, Russia, and England. And this is justice, 
this is candour, this is an impartial and philosophical review of the 
conduct of the allies and the present state of Europe! If, indeed, 
the viceroy of Italy had imitated his royal Bavarian connexions by 
seceding from a cause the success of which was incompatible with 
the safety of Europe ;—if his subjects, like those of Prussia or 
Spain, had risen with one accord against the common enemy of 
mankind,—there would then have beena strong plea for respecting 
the integrity and providing for the future safety of his dominions. 
But what claim on the justice or forbearance of the allies had Gene- 
ral Beauharnois, whose whole military life had been spent in active 
and inveterate, though (doubtless) honourable hostility against them? 
—What claim had his subjects, of whose ‘ laurels’ gained at the ex- 
pense of the allies, Sir Robert Wilson speaks so highly >What 
claim had the Genoese, whose injuries are loudly complained of, but 
whose good-will to the cause was no otherwise shewn than by a little 
popular murmuring ?—Or where would have been the wisdom in 
suffering a French party to remain at the head cf the Milanese go- 
vernment, or in suffering Genoa to become once more what in for- 
mer days she always had been, the tool of France and a thorn in the 
side of the king of Sardinia? 

It might indeed have been possible to do that which Buonaparte 
did not do, to unite the whole of Italy into one powerful state, 
under a common sovereign. It might have been done without in- 
justice to any party, and there is certainly a possibility that its con- 
sequences would have been beneficial to Italy. But before we blame 
the allies for not having done this, let us candidly consider whether it 
Was not more important to Europe that Austria should resume her 





* We join Ragusa with Italy, both because her manners and language were the same, 
and because she turmed a part of Buonaparte’s [taliau kingdom. 
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ancient rank and power, than that an experiment of this sort should 
be tried for the advantage of those who had literally no claim upon 
us—and whether Austria, who had lost so much in the contest with 
France, and to whose timely defection from France the cause of 
Europe is so much mdebted, had not some reason to expect from 
the gratitude of her allies permission, at least, to reconquer, for her 
own benefit, territories of which all had been once guaranteed to 
her, and of which the greater part had been, for many centuries, 
her hereditary property? Will these gentlemen, who deafen us with 
their fears of Russia, deny the policy of reinforcing, by all just 
and honourable means, that state which is, from its situation, the 
advanced guard and barrier of Europe on the side whence the 
danger is anticipated?—or, was not the future possible advantage 
of Italy, on every principle both of policy and self-preservation, 
to give way to that general peace and prosperity of Europe in 
which Italy itself must always be a partaker?—And, after all, are 
we sure that either the Italians themselves or their advocates would 
have been satisfied with such an union of the different states as we 
have mentioned?—Would Genoa, which is said to have been so 
ill used in being assigned to the king of Sardinia, have been a 
whit better pleased if she had been handed over to a central go- 
vernment at Rome or Milan?—lIs a distinct sovereiguty, the want 
of which is said to have ruined Venice, no advantage to Turin or 
Florence?—Is it not evident that, whatever course had been adopted, 
there must have been many complainers? Or had not these fron- 
deurs better candidly confess at once that they themselves would 
have been satisfied with no possible arrangement of which their 
idol Buonaparte was not the contriver and the administrator?—We, 
certainly, do not think ourselves called on to maintain the absolute 
perfection or pervading consistency of every arrangement adopted 
by the congress which has settled the divisions and international 
policy of Europe. But it is sufficient for our present purpose to 
have shewn, in opposition to Sir Robert Wilson and his party, that 
' the measures then pursued were not of a nature to call down on 
their authors the execration of posterity, or to brand the sovereigns 
of Great Britain, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, as the enemies and 
oppressors of the world. 
As to the charge of supporting, by force, an odious government 
in France, we have already, on former occasions, answered it.—If 
it were even true, which we are persuaded it is not, that the 
dynasty of the Bourbons was odious to the majority of the French 
people,—yet would the allies, as guardians of the common peace 
of Europe and of the safety of their own subjects in particular, 
have been justified in maintaining it as the most effectual way of 
excluding those men and those measures which had been found, by 
sa 
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sad experience, so dangerous to all around them. But are there 
any fair and reasonable people who still doubt that ‘ a constitu- 
tional monarchy and Louis’ was really the wish of the nation ; 
who, with the debates of the Chambers before their eyes, can still 
deny that ‘ a constitutional monarchy,’ a system of genuine and na- 
tional liberty is established im that country, or assert that, in any 
single instance, the army of the allies has been employed to influ- 
ence the votes or discussions of the legislative bodies ? 

But where, it may be said, if the government of the king were 
really parental and popular, was the necessity or the propriety of 
supporting it by a foreign army ?—is it not a contradiction in terms 
to call that the choice of a nation, which requires an armed force to 
induce them to accept it?—We answer—1. That the maintenance 
of the house of Bourbon on the throne was not the only, per- 
haps not the principal object to be secured by the continuance 
of the allied troops on the French frontier.—They who hold 
a contrary language forget, as it should seem, the absolute neces- 
sity of providing, till the Flemish fortresses were restored to a 
defensible state, for the safety of the new kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. It would have been worse than idle to have reconquered 
Belgium from France if its frontier had been ienrseddealy left 
naked and exposed to the violence of a too powerful neighbour ; 
nor could any measure be more just than the calling on France to 
pay the expense of a guardianship which her own aggressions and 
spoliations had rendered necessary.—But, 2dly. For the sake of 
France herself, and to defend her peaceable majority against the 
violence of a faction which had long oppressed them, the measure 
was as consistent with reason and justice as it was with policy. It 
is not necessary that a party should be the most numerous to ren- 
der it the most powerful in the state——It is enough that it should 
be the most active, the most clamorous, the most vindictive, the 
least scrupulous and conscientious,—that it should be in possession 
of the usual channels of public information,—that it should 
hardily call itself the majority, and, by the careless, the cowardly 
and the ignorant, be taken at its word.—What proportion did the 
adherents of Sylla or Marius bear to the great body of the Roman 
citizens ?—What proportion did the assassins and atheists of the 
French Revolution bear to the people whose name they assumed and 
rendered infamous?—No state of society can be conceived where 
such a minority as this may not be formidable,—but if any one state 
of society exists in which it is more dangerous than another, it must 
be where, as in France, a single great and licentious city has exer- 
cised for ages a despotic influence over the whole public mind, 
itself liable to be influenced by all the groundless fears and jea- 
lousies, all the vain impressions of external show and ill-regulated 
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ambition and perverse and capricious favouritism to which every 
mob is liable-—Nor, even if we should allow, what we are not 
very willing to believe, that, both in France and in other countries 
where the power of Buonaparte was established, the conduct of 
the allies is the subject of loud complaint, and the English, in 
particular, regarded with an evil eye,—should we be reduced to 
admit that these complaimts or this unpopularity are evidences of 
our national misconduct, or of the excellence of that system in the 
destruction of which we have borne a principal part.—We should 
account for it from that disappointinent which, in all human 
affairs, is the natural result of hopes raised high; and which is 
attendant on every change, even when that change is decidedly for 
the better.— We should account for it from the unavoidable private 
suffering which every disorganization of established forms must 
produce, and which renders even the most beneficial and popu- 
Jar revolutions the source of murmurs and misery to thousands.— 
Whoever had travelled through the highlands of Scotland, or through 
many counties, which we could name, of England and Wales, du- 
ring the first half century after our own revolution, would have 
met with loud and deep lamentation for the events which establish- 
ed our liberties; and bitter regret for those unfortunate Stuarts 
who, while seated on the throne, had been so misguided and un- 
popular. At Rome, the memory of Nero himself was held in 
honour, after his decease, by the rabble and the soldiery.—A pre- 
tender to the empire gained adherents by assuming his name; and 
Suetonius tells us of unknown hands who, during half a century 
after, and under the best princes that Rome ever saw, continued 
to deck with flowers the tomb of this worst and most con- 
temptible of mankind.—What wonder then that Buonaparte shoyld 
retam, after his fall, the regrets of many of his ancient fol- 
lowers;—of many who, either directly or incidentally, were gainers 
by his power and losers when he was deposed; of many of that 
unthinking herd who are swayed by a blind and instinctive hatred 
of all existing authority, and are accustomed to cry out, even in 
times of the greatest prosperity, that ‘ the former days were better 
than these.’—-There are others, too, of a better spirit, who are 
swayed, nevertheless, by the recollection of those events by which 
the pride of a warlike and ambitious people was so severely hum- 
bled; who cannot look back without pain on trophies defaced, 
though those trophies had been purchased by their own blood and 
misery; or on days of defeat, though that defeat had saved them 
from worse evils. It is hard to forgive those by whom we have 
benefited in spite of ourselves; and years must pass away before 
such persons as we have described can entertain a kindly feeling 
towards their conquerors.—To all these causes of irritation in 
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which the allies were sharers, but in which England bore a princi- 
pal part as the ancient rival of France and the leading member of 
the European confederacy,—we must add the peculiar reasons for 
disgust and dislike which the imprudence of our countrymen has fur- 
nished ; we must add those wretched specimens of English vulgarity 
and insolence with which the mercantile speculations of some, and 
the idle curidsity of others, have inundated the cities of Europe ; 
we must add the general distress which, though a mere visitation of 
Providence, was ascribed by the starving manufacturers of the 
continent to English monopoly, with as much reason as the starv- 
ing manufacturers of England ascribed it to parliamentary corrup- 
tion ; we must add, above all, the activity with which the zealots 
of English faction have filled every coffee-house in Paris, Rome 
and Brussels, with abuse of their native land, and misrepresenta- 
tions of her motives and actions. Nor can we wonder that so 
many concurrent causes should have produced their watural effect, 
and that a nation whom all envy should be,the subject of frequent 
calumny, and unjust dislike. 

The first step towards the recovery of the general complacency 
of mankind was, without doubt, that which has already begun to 
operate :—the return of more genial seasons,—and the restoration 
of comfort and industry. The next will be found in the more 
general diffusion of political knowledge through France; in the 
intercourse and good -understanding which will daily increase be- 
tween the people and their representatives; in time itself, the 
great medicine for political disorders, and, eventually, perhaps, in 
those very foreign dangers to which Sir Robert Wilson looks for- 
ward with so much alarm, but which will do more than any thing 
else to tranquillize the public mind; by giving a legitimate vent to 
the morbid activity of some, and a rational object to the fears and 
jealousies of others. 

In the mean time, however, (for all these remedies are of slow 
operation,) it is idle to deny that a great mass of mischievous fer- 
mentation was to be expected in France; and, till the king had 
been able to reproduce, under better auspices, that military force 
which the dignity and tranquillity of his people required,—and till 
the peaceable and well-disposed among his subjects had begun to 
feel their proper strength, and understand their natural interests,— 
so long the continuance of the army of occupation was a benefit 
to France and to the world. 

But it may seem vain to defend the justice of that policy which 
the allies have pursued, if the fabric they have reared be exposed, 
as Sir Robert Wilson apprehends, to mevitable and speedy ruin;— 
if, while engrossed in providing against the ambition of France, 
they have allowed one among their own number to attain a yet 
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more formidable supremacy, and, like the horse in the fable, sub- 
mitted to be bridled and saddled, in order to glut an inconsiderate 
revenge on their ancient antagonist—Let us, then, examine what 
real cause we have to fear the power of Russia, or to regret the 

issue of the contest which laid France at the feet of her rival. 
And here it will not be necessary for our purpose to examine at 
length the accuracy of those details, (derived, it must be owned, from 
sufficiently common sources, the journals and statistic writers of the 
continent,) which the gallant author has given us of the military 
and political resources of Russia—We shall admit that she pos- 
sesses an empire the most extensive which the world has yet seen, 
and a territory singularly defensible against foreign enemies. We 
admit that she has one port on the White Sea, three on the Black, 
and in the Baltic no less than five, with several thriving stations 
for the fur-trade on the Northern Pacific Ocean. We admit that 
her power has been rapidly progressive, and that she has, within 
the last seventeen years, made some very important acquisitions on 
the sides of Turkey, Sweden, and Poland. We cheerfully agree 
with our author in bearing testimony to the rapid internal im- 
provement of her states, to her judicious, mild, and liberal system 
of government, and, to the talents and the goodness with which the 
Emperor Alexander conciliates the affections of those whom his 
arms have subdued.—We allow her a population of more than 
40,000,000, and an army latterly consisting of not less than 600,000 
regular troops.—We are well aware of all those bearings and dis- 
tances, from Astrakhan to Teheran, and from Tiflis to the Red Sea 
which Sir Robert Wilson has traced out on his map to frighten the 
proprietors of India stock—We will even concede the probability 
that Russia has not yet attained the summit of that political greatness 
to which she is destined,—and yet we will not despair of the future 
safety of Europe, and yet we will not join the author in lamenting 
the issue of our late contest, and yet we will continue to believe 
that this country has, of all others, least cause to regret the pre- 
sent greatness or to deprecate the further increase of the Russian 

ower! 

. We must, in the first place, not forget, while estimating the 
dangers to which we are exposed, to pay some degree of attention 
to those from which we have been just delivered, when Italy, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Spain were groaning under the yoke of our 
most implacable enemy ;—when Prussia was the most wretched 
aud down-trodden of his slaves ;—when Austria, broken in heart, 
in revenue, in renown, in battle, submitted to the necessity of a de- 
grading connexion, and lent ber remaining strength to the ambi- 
tious projects of the conqueror ;—when the might of Russia was 
unknown 
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unknown even to herself, and studiously depreciated by those whom 
Sir Robert Wilson now considers as models of political wisdom! 

It was, then, no futare and distant possibility against which we 
had to guard.—The continent was already groaning under the 
weight of despotism :—the whole coast of Europe, from Cattaro 
to Dantzig, was armed against the commerce and liberties of Eng- 
land,—and fleets were to spring up, wherever a fleet could swim, 
to carry over to our shores the infection of military slavery. And 
England !—single- handed as she was in her contest with the world, 
—who then of our author’s present friends anticipated her success 
or her safety?—what was the language held, what the advice given? 
That we should husband our resources,—that we should crouch 
and temporize, that we should wait for better times, and conciliate 
the forbearance of our enemy!—We have not husbanded our re- 
sources, but we have laid them out to the best advantage. We 
have not bent before the blast or waited for better times, but we 
have braved the one and brought about the other. We have not 
conciliated our enemy’s forbearance, but we have deprived him of 
the means of injuring us.—And, are we now to have our laurels 
tarnished with grief,—and are we now to murmur at the prosperity 
of that ally by whose aid we have triumpbed? 

But the evil which Sir Robert Wilson seems to apprehend is, 
from us, at least, incomparably more distant, than that from which 
we have rescued ourselves. We, of all others, should have reason 
to rejoice that the source of alarm was transferred from Paris to 
Petersburgh. Itis plain that the lion in the street is less formidable 
than the lion in the lobby ; that so far as our national existence is 
concerned, we shall, at least, have the privilege of Ulysses in the 
Cyclops’ cave; and that Prussia, Sweden, Austria, Turkey, and 
France are to be devoured before our turn arrives to glut the im- 
perial maw. And is another century’s lease of freedom nothing ? 
Or, if we ourselves and our children are to be free and great and 
happy, is it too much to entrust our remoter posterity to Provi- 
dence ? 

Nor is the danger, on Sir Robert’s own shewing, more distant 
only ; so far as we are concerned, it is less. ‘The same remoteness 
of our island from Petersburgh and Moscow which would make us 
the last object of Russian cupidity, would, in the event of our 
being ween: rary operate as our effectual ally. The impulse commu- 
nicated through a long chain of conquests would fall with little 
force on its intended victim. Had Cresws triumphed when he 
crossed the Halys, there can be little doubt but Athens and Sparta 
would have eventually become parts of his empire. But the divan 
of Persepolis was never able to subjugate Greece; and though 
France and Flanders should experience thie fate of Lydia aud Ionia, 
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our own more fortunate land might still hope to boast its Marathon, 
its Platea, its Salamis! 

But before we telk of Russia’s conquering Europe, let us be 
quite sure that her means, even as represented by Sir Robert Wilson, 
are equal to so great a task. Russia, we are told, has 600,000 
troops and above 40,000,000 of subjects. But Sir Robert Wilson 
is too good a politician not to be aware that many considerations 
not usually expressed in a statistical table must enter into and ma- 
terially atfect the estimate of a nation’s offensive power ; and such, 
in the case of Russia, are the smallness of her population in com- 
parison with her extent of territory and the poverty of her ex 
chequer. 

On the first of these points we are anxious not to be mistaken. 
We, are well aware that the ancient and central provinces of the 
Russian empire are as well peopled as the average of the North of 
Germany, and by a population little less industrious and thriving. 
It is here, in fact, that the genuine Muscovite character is to be 
sought for, no less than the deep-rooted power and ancient wealth 
of the country, while the whole of the Asiatic and a very consi- 
derable part of the European territory can be regarded in no other 
light than as rising and improveable colonies. ‘The colonies of 
Russia indeed are not, like those of England and Spain, divided 
by an ocean from the mother-country; they are more advan- 
tageously placed on the same continent with her, and bounded 
within the same ring-fence. But these, like all other colonies, 
though they contribute very largely to the general wealth and 
prosperity of the mother-country, add little, directly, either to 
her revenue or her armies; and in many instances are actually a 
drain on her resources by the garrisons which they require and the 
expenses of administration. ‘Thus while the fortresses on the 
Black Sea, the Araxes, and the Pacific Ocean are defended by 
troops from Old Russia, neither the Crimea, nor Caucasus, nor the 
vast extent of Siberia, furnish (we believe) a single regular soldier 
to the parent state, any more than, in our own empire, is done by 
Canada or New South Wales. As the population of all these 
countries is reckoned in that general census to which Sir Robert 
Wilson refers; a very considerable deduction must be made from 
the total of 40,000,000 in estimating the effective and disposable 
population of the Russian empire ; and, however vast her army list, 
a similar deduction must be made of all the troops which are neces- 
sary for remote garrisons and for watching over the allegiance of wild 
and predatory tribes, before we can form any probable conjecture 
as to the numbers which she may send on foreign service. A go- 
vernment which does little or nothing by the civil power; which 
employs a serjeant’s guard, where the western states of Europe em 
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ploy a constable, and has no other justices of peace than the 
nearest colonel or captain,—has ample employment for its troops 
in the interior of its provinces; and this, Sir Robert Wilson must 
doubtless be aware, is, except in a few great towns, the condition 
of all Asiatic and no inconsiderable part of European Russia. It 
is true that an army thus dispersed through a country may be col- 
lected to any conceivable amount, and act, as has been proved, with 
gigantic power against an invading or domestic enemy, but the Rus- 
sian army, however great, however invincible at home, is not so con- 
stituted as to give any serious disturbance to the liberty of her neigh- 
bours. Nor is it to be forgotten that the enormous extent of her 
empire operates in another way against her foreign expeditions. Her 
capital (at least the residence of her sovereign) is two or three hun- 
dred miles from the provinces where her ancient and central strength 
is found, and whence her recruits are levied in the greatest numbers ; 
her principal fabrics of arms are removed to a still greater distance ; 
and from all these to her western frontier is a march but little shorter 
than the march between that frontier and Paris, while to her southern 
boundary, on the Danube and the Araxes, the distance is half as 
great again. We do not deny that a very perfect and admirable 
system of communication is kept up between these several points ; 
but it is evident that with all these aids, (which in themselves are 
very costly to the government and the people,) to collect any very 
great army for the subjugation of Turkey or Germany, would be a 
laborious, an expensive, and a tedious operation. 

And this brings us to the last obstacle which we mentioned,— 
the smallness of the Russian revenue. We do not mean that it is 
small when compared with that of its immediate neighbours; nor 
do we deny that an army may be levied and fed in Russia for less 
money than in any other country of Europe. We only assert that, 
taking all this into consideration, the income of the state is noto- 
riously so small as to have been productive of the greatest incon- 
venience during every war iw which Russia has been engaged. We 
further assert that this revenue is not to be increased without great 
discontent and difficulty ; and that, though to maintain a great 
army at home is not beyond her means, yet that such great foreign 
ecu as Sir Robert Wilson speaks of, are not to be fitted out 
unless at an expense which the exchequer has hitherto been very ill 
able to encounter. 

In proof of this proposition, we recal the recollection of our rea- 
ders io certain facts stated by Sir Robert Wilson, which we re- 
quested them to bear in mind, and which we now oppose to his 
gigantic computation. The armies which Russia has sent beyond 
her frontier, have been sma//er, in proportion to her population and 
the total of her army list, than those of any other power in Europe ; 
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of the many victories which she has gained in Poland, in Turkey, 
in Italy, and the North, we do not call to mind a single one ia 
which she has had a superiority of numbers on her side ; and 
we have Sir Robert Wilson’s testimony that Suvorof reaped 
all his laurels with no more than 40,000 men, and that, more 
recently, when at peace with all the world but France, and assisted, 
to a considerable extent, by the gold of England,—at a time too 
when every feeling of pride and patriotism and hope and revenge 
conspired to stimulate her to efforts beyond herself, the greatest 
number of troops which she could supply to the allied armies before 
Dresden was (including Cossacks and Baschkirs) 140,000. That 
her means are now somewhat greater than they were then we allow; 
but it would be a waste of time to shew that, though increased, 
they are certainly not doubled by the accession of the duchy of 
Warsaw, and that we must wait some time before she is likely to 
send out half a million of regulars to subdue the remnant of Eu- 
rope. To those, on the other hand, who know the burden of the 
conscription in Russia, not only on the individuals levied, but on the 
great body of landed proprietors, who are deprived, in their serfs, 
of their most valuable possession ; it must seem more probable that 
the wise measures of retrenchment and economy which the Empe- 
ror has introduced into his navy will extend (as the circumstances 
of Europe shall permit) to his land-forces also, and that the num- 
ber of these last will be gradually suffered to decline to the old 
and, certainly, sufficiently ample establishment of 400,000 men. 
At all events, it may be easily shewn that, with the drawbacks al- 
ready mentioned, even the war establishment of Russia affords no 
reasonable ground to despair of the liberties of Europe. 

We begin with Scandinavia, which Sir Robert Wilson has repre- 
sented already prostrate at the feet of her colossal neighbour ; and 
from whose Norwegian harbours, fleets are to sail to dictate the 
will of the. Muscovite autocrat at the mouth of the Humber or the 
Thames. Now here it is certainly true that, by the possession of 
Aland, the Russian frontier is only separated from the Swedish 
coast by a strait twenty-four miles wide, (being one mile more than 
the distance between Dover and Calais,) and that at certain pe- 
riods of the year this strait is ordinarily frozen over. It is also true 
that a more certain though circuitous communication between the 
two countries may be found through the woods and wilds of Torneo. 
But Sir Robert Wilson, we apprehend, will not maintain that either 
of these routes affords any great facilities to an invading enemy, 
since, as he truly states, it was in a great measure the difficulty of 
communication which lost Finland to the Swedes, though they were 
then in possession of the whole coast on both sides of the Gulph; 
and, through the co-operation of the British navy, in full command 
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of its waters. Nor, even if this frontier were past, and except our 
own a stronger does not exist, would an invading army be greatly 
at its ease in the Gothic peninsula, whose poverty of soil would 
render numbers an incumbrance, and whose ample territory, and 
rivers, woods, lakes, and mountains, afford the most advantageous 
field in the world for that guerrilla warfare, for which her hardy and 
valiant peasantry are so peculiarly calculated. We know that the 
Swedes are poor; we know that their army does not exceed 
60,000 men, of which, indeed, the greater part are nothing else than 
a well-organized militia. We know too that Stockholm, though 
easily defensible, might yield to a vigorous attack, and that for such 
an attack the possession of Aland is an important preliminary. But 
we know that, in a popular cause, the Scandinavian levy en masse 
might be calculated at 200,000 excellent marksmen: we are sure 
that the possession of Stockholm would be a very trifling step in- 
deed towards the subjugation of the country; and we are tempted 
to suspect that, in the event of Sweden being supported against 
Russia by the naval power of Great Britain, it would be Adland 
not Stockholm which would be most likely to change masters. After 
all, however, we will not deny the abstract possibility of Russia sub- 
duing Sweden, but it is evident that the obstacles which have been 
mentioned to such an event will always be felt by both nations so 
as to give confidence to the one, and repress the unreasonable pre- 
tensions of the other; and we speak the opinion of the best in- 
formed persons in both countries, when we assert that, on this side 
at least, the Russian terminus will probably be stationary ; and 
that Sweden, by the exchange of Finland, which she held at the 
mercy of her neighbour, for Norway which is absolutely invulner- 
able, has done more towards establishing her future independence 
than any of her kings have accomplished since the days of the 
great Gustavus. 

On the western and southern frontier of Russia, we confess the 
case is different. She has there very strong inducements to covet 
the remainder of Moldavia, the Prussian provinces within the Vis- 
tula, and the re-union of Gallicia to the restored kingdom of 
Poland; and we do not apprehend that Sir Robert Wilson has 
greatly exaggerated the probability that these objects will, sooner 
or later, be attained by her. This danger, such as it is, was fore- 
seen in the conferences at Vienna, and it was certainly not the 
English ministry who are chargeable with having prevented its being 
obviated :—for ourselves, however, we confess that it is on account 
of Prussia only that we deprecate the fulfilment of this prophecy. 
We have been taught by a writer, for whom it would be well if the 
author of the present work entertained more respect,—that 

‘ England, least of all nations, has cause to be jealous of Russian ac- 
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quisitions on the shores of the Baltic’-—‘ that it is not from the Baltic or 
the Euxine that the British trident can ever be disputed’—and ‘ that in- 
deed it is the real interest of England to encourage those establishments 
which must render maritime objects and intercourse of more essential 
importance to the prosperity of Russia.’—Sir R, Wilson's Remarks on the 
Russian Army, p. xix. 

As to the mysterious fears which this author expresses of danger 
to Austria should Russia approach the Carpathian mountains, we 
confess we do not understand them. We cannot perceive that a 
nation’s means of defence are weakened by having a natural and, 
except in the neighbourhood of Bartpha, an almost impenetrable 
frontier. ‘That the Slavonic descent and language of Russia would 
favour her aggressions on Hungary can only have been asserted in 
the, profoundest ignorance of this latter country, or, which is the 
sane thing, in that spirit of sinister prophecy, which, like the pigs 
of Hudibras, ‘ can see the wind ;’ imasmuch as, first, it is absurd 
to suppose that the Slavonian language has a charm slifficient to 
overpower the natural feelings of ancient independence ; and, 
secondly, whoever has been in Hungary knows that four-fifths of 
its inhabitants are not S/avonians but Magyars, with language, and 
mauners, and prejudices as completely opposed to those of Russia 
as the language, and manners, and prejudices of England are to 
those of Spain and Portugal. Equally unfounded is the assertion 
that the government of the house of Austria is generally unpopular 
in tne countries under her sway: It is true that her 28,000,000 of 
subjects have uot the advantage of speaking one single language, 
and being linked together by one loved and sacred name, like that 
which sinks all the differences of Gascon, Picard, and Norman 
into the common feeling of attachment to France. Such an ad- 
vantage is indeed possessed by France alone, and they who have 
heard the Cossacks, Poles, and Malo-Russians speak of the ‘ Mos- 
cofsky,’ will confess that Russia herself, united as in many respects 
she certainly is, can lay but little claim to it. But that the house 
of Austria is unpopular in the subject territories is disproved by the 
well-known regret which both in Belgium and Silesia is still ex- 
pressed for their separation from her sceptre. It is disproved by 
the splendid and hopeless devotion of the Tyrolese, by the warm 
and unfailing attachment of Bohemia, and last, not least, by the 
voluntary and most effectual assistance which, while Buonaparte 
was in Vienna, the Hungarian nation furnished. 

{n the case of Turkey—though Russia has, by the reduction of 
the greater part of those wild nations who inhabit Caucasus, ob- 
tained, beyond doubt, a more easy access to her eastern provinces 
—we are very far from thinking that the conquest of those provinces 
will be au easy or even a desirable task for her. The example of 
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Spain is a pretty strong admonition to sovereigns how they rashly 
meddle with warlike, and populous, and fanatical countries; and, in 
Anatolia, the Muscovite arms would find, instead of a peasantry 
friendly to their cause, as in the Christian countries of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, a land where every coitager would be animated 
with religious fury against them, and where every city, every village, 
every mountain, pass, or ravine would be a fortress defended to ex- 
tremity. Nor is the enormous waste of blood and treasure, which 
the invasion of such a country insures, the only reason why Russia 
should be contented with the froutier of the Danube and the 
Terek. ‘The same author, whom we have already quoted, has ob- 
served that 

* those who are acquainted with the Turkish nation well know that 
there are embers which the genius of one man might kindle, and powers 
to support the enthusiastic excitement. ‘Turkey is an impoverished 
not an exhausted country, and the Mussulman banner inay yet wave in 
a career of victory and ambition beyond the Ottoman boundaries and 
the calculations of many European politicians.’ —Wilson's Remarks on the 
Russian Army, p. 62. 

As to the European provinces of Turkey, (we may, perhaps, be 
singular in our opmion, but it is vot lightly taken up,) it is not, as 
we conceive, from the arms of Russia that the Sultan is in the 
greatest danger. ‘The Greeks have, im a great measure, been cured 
by repented disappointments of the folly of relying on the interested 
assistance and worthless promises of the European powers. If 
there is any power to whose help they would gladly cling it is France, 
not Russia.— But they will free themselves.—They already know 
their strength, and the wisest and most certain means of increasing 
and directing it; they already are becoming a commercial, a wealthy, 
and, by degrees, an enlightened people, and but little more is neces- 
sary for them to cast off, by a single eflort, the clumsy yoke which 
weighs them to the dust, and establish a Panhellenic confederacy of 
all the tribes between Thermopyle and Maina. But from this 
event it is not Russia which would be the greatest gainer. 

But, though we have thought it right to shew how greatly Sir 
Robert Wilson has exaggerated the expectations of Russia, even 
in those quarters where her force is supposed most pre-eminent, it is 
not necessary for our argument to deny that, over any one of her 
immediate neighbours, the concentrated force of so great an ewpire 
would, in time, be triumphant. It has not been the practice of 
Europe to suffer, without interference, auy one of her states to be 
oppressed by the ambition of an overbearing neighbour; and, if a 
counterpoise be found to that power which fills him with alarm, it 
is plain that Russia, so far from bemg daugerous, may be necessary 
to the liberties of the world. And it is remarkable that, io all Sir 
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Robert Wilson’s calculations, he leaves out of the account that 
power from whose chains the continent has only just escaped, and 
to repress whom, within something like her ancient limits; the 
united strength of Europe was no more than barely necessary. He 
even affects to speak of her as existing no longer in the quality of 
an independent and powerful state; he whines out bis wishes that 
France might ‘ be restored to Europe ;’ and deplores her as a de- 
parted friend whose worth was never known till it was missed. 
Yet it might perplex the author to point out in what circumstance 
of population, or wealth, or valour, or ambition, that kingdom is 
now worse off than at the commencement of her late career of 
conquest and usurpation—a career which the powers of Europe, as 
then constituted, were so utterly unable to arrest or balance. Had 
France more than her present means of offence when her armies 
first entered Italy and Flanders? or at what moment of her history 
(except the short and calamitous period of her empire) had she, as 
she now has, a population of 29,000,000, an exchequer unencum- 
bered with debt, and a conscription-law which places at the dis- 
posal of her government any conceivable number of excellent 
- soldiers? ‘ Restore France to Europe!’ Where is France now? Is 
she not in the midst of us, in possession of her ancient commerce, 
her ancient colonies, and more than her ancient territory? ‘ Restore 
France to Europe!’ Has not Europe more reason to apprehend that 
she may be once more made painfully sensible of the existence, and 
that (so soon as those forces are withdrawn which are the guar- 
dians of feeble Belgium and equally feeble Germany) the demon of 

ambition will again run amuck to Naples, Cadiz, and Berlin? 
There are those, we know, for whose patriotism and talent we 
entertain the highest respect, though we differ from them in many 
of their opinions, who were so far impressed by the greatness of 
this danger, and those melancholy lessons which the experience of 
the last hundred years has taught the world, that they objected in the 
first instance, and have never ceased to object to the line of policy 
pursued by the allies, as rather calculated to irritate the pride than 
to curb the power of France, as compressing, fer a short time, by an 
external force, that spring which would, therefore, at length, react 
with greater violence. Such counsellors as these, instead of ‘ scotch- 
ing the snake,’ exhorted us to deprive it, once for all, of its fangs, 
by the restitution of Alsace and Lorrain to their ancient proprietors, 
or by a still further reduction of those means which had been found 
injurious to the peace of mankind. But, besides the danger and 
impolicy of driving a valiant and high-minded enemy to despair, if 
there had been any intention (as Sir Robert Wilson insinuates, but, 
as we believe, without the least ground for his calumny) among the 
allied powers to dismember France; a sufficient argument to the 
contrary 
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eontrary may be found in that gigantic power of Russia which, 
however exaggerated by the author now before us, is doubtless such 
as to make it desirable that the greatness of France should be 
eclipsed, but not extinguished. We will not assert, indeed, nor is it 
necessary to the safety of Europe, that France, with ber present ter- 
ritory, is exactly equal in strength to her colossal rival. ‘That, in the 
essential circumstances of power, there is a less difference between 
them than is generally imagined; that the superior wealth, and more 
concentrated population of France, must, in some measure, compen- 
sate for the smaller numbers in her census; and that the possession 
of numerous harbours on the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, with 
prodigious facilities of forming and supporting a naval force, must 
more than counterbalance an alliance with Holland, or the com- 
mand, however absolute, of seas’ either covered with ice one third 
of the year, or removed from the ordinary politics of Europe, are 
facts so plain that they are hardly worth discussion. Sir Robert 
Wilson himself, indeed, appears to be aware of their truth, since he 
has incidentally let slip a fact which is of itself almost fatal to his 
theory. If France takes up arms, he tells us, against Russia, Eng- 
land will be alarmed for the safety of—what? those very Nether- 
lands which he had before stated to be entirely dependent on 
Russia, and which, in the hands of Russia, are, he tells us, to be 
dangerous to our maritime supremacy! But is it not plain that, if 
the power of Russia were so terrible as he supposes to ourselves 
and to the world, our jealousy of France must abate in proportion 
as our danger augmented from an opposite quarter? Is it not plain 
that if Russia had become the common enemy, it would be the in- 
terest of Britain and Austria to support themselves on France 
against Russia, in the same way as that (according to Sir Robert 
Wilson himself, before he was transformed from the advocate of 
Russian aggrandizement into a counsel for the jacobins) it was ouce 
the interest of the states of Europe to seek a support in Russia 
against France? or is not that balance pretty equally suspended 
whose equilibrium would be destroyed by a transfer of the Nether- 
lands? But itis by no means necessary, in real life and practical po- 
litics, to employ, like John Bull in Swift’s satire, the steel-yard to 
regulate the comparative bulk of nations; to ‘ vomit Peter Bear 
whenever he is overfed;’ or to administer (even if the remedy were 
at hand) ‘ gold-cordial’ to all whom a long course of ‘ steel-diet had 
rendered consumptive.’ Itis not necessary for Europe that the two 
great combatants should be precisely equal in weight and size, pro- 
vided the difference be not so enormous between them, but that the 
independent states, by throwing themselves into the balance, can 
make which scale they please preponderate; and, so far as — 
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herself is concerned, it is obviously her interest that the superiority 
should be on the side of that power which is most remote from her : 
from whom she has, therefore, a less immediate danger to appre- 
hend, and with whom her good understanding is less likely to be in- 
terrupted. [tis even desirable for her that this more distant strength 
should be so great and alarming as to draw the whole jealousy and 
fear of Europe into one direction, and to confer on England the in- 
estimable advantage not only of having a most powerful ally against 
the envy of her immediate neighbour, but of having hér friendship 
courted by that neighbour. It is far better for her that, instead of 
being called on to succour and subsidize the German states against 
France, she may leave it to the interest and fears of France herself 
to support, with all her power, the independence of those states 
against the encroachments of the Russian Eagle. It would be even 
desirable for England (so far as her private interests are concerned) 
that this necessity should become still more urgent and apparent; 
that the Vistula, or even the Oder, should, with the Carpathian 
Mountaius, be the boundary of the new Polish kingdom, in order 
that the impossibility of reciprocal advantage should shut up the 
avenue to that too good understanding between Russia and France, 
which would infallibly end in a partition of the continent. And 
the advantage to us is still more evident of that policy and those 
eomesxions which unite the former monarchy to the Netherlands, 
and not only bring her in contact with our ancient enemy, but 
assign to her, and not to us, the defence and patronage of Belgium. 

On the whole, we look forward with a pleasing hope, founded, 
m some degree, on the personal characters of the sovereigns of 
Russia and France, and stiil more on the obvious advantages which 
both their kingdoms must derive froma continuance of tranquillity, 
—to a far longer respite from bloodshed and aggression than Sir 
Robert Wilson seems to augur.—But let the storm come when it 
will,—it is obvious, we think, that the present position of Great 
Britain is singularly favourable either to a happy neutrality or an 
efficient interposition. ‘There never was a time when this country 
enjoyed a greater share of peace and glory, and political estima- 
tion, than when the House of Austria, in possession of ove third 
of Europe and of all the treasures of America, occupied a situation 
im many respects resembling that of modern Russia; when Naples, 
the Milanese and Genoa, were the Poland, the Netherlands and 
the Switzerland of our present politics, and the larger states of 


Italy played a similar part to that which is now assigned to Prussia, | 


Austria and Bavaria.—The only difference is that the naval power 
of Spain and the pretensions of Philip to the English throne, con- 
spired, with the prejudices of religion, to give us a greater jealousy 
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ef his power, and to involve us in a more complicated and vacillating 
policy than we shall be now tempted to adopt in the future dis- 
putes between France and Russia. 

‘To this more favourable picture of the present state and future 
prospects of Europe, we are only aware of three objections which 
may be made.—The first concerns this country alone, which is called 
on to anticipate from Russia, attacks on our commercial pre- 
eminence and our East Indian colonies, in which she would be so 
far from meeting any effectual opposition from the other conti- 
nental powers, that, it is probable, they would many of them rejoice 
in seeing her successful at our expense.— We know there are many 
in England who entertain such fears as these,—end those nations 
on the continent who believe our territory to consist in nothing 
else but bales of cotton, and sugar, may reasonably conclude that 
our greatness essentially depends on what they are pleased to call 
our monopoly.— Let us see, however, in point of fact, what Russia 
has done, and what it is in her power to do, to prevent our selling 
a single yard of broad-cloth for which we have now a regular cus- 
tomer ; or to prevent our market extending itself with the growing 
prosperity and luxury of mankind.—It is not, we conclude, appre- 
hended that she will fit out fleets to burn our merchant ships,— 
that she will make a descent on the Commercial Road and send in 
a horde of Cossacks to our West Indian warehouses.—It is said that 
she will prohibit our commerce from the ports under her influence. 
—This experiment sbe has tried, (not indeed for her own pleasure, 
but for the amusement of Buonaparte,) and we have a tolerable 
guarantee that she will not do so again, because after all which has 
been said of our advantages in that intercourse, the fact is that the 
balance of trade is now and always has been in favour of Russia 
herself, whose landed proprietors can have no vent for their hemp 
and tallow, if they do not take some proportion of our marketable 
commodities in return.—That she will trade with any other nation, 
in preference to ourselves, is certainly to be expected in every in- 
stance (but in those instances only) where other nations can sup- 
ply her wants cheaper, and offer her a greater reciprocal advan- 
tage.— And that she will encourage her own manufactures and her 
own merchants rather than ours, is a measure of which we, cer- 
tainly, cannot complain, and which, in the present situation of 
affairs, need not fill us with any great apprehensions —The worst 
which can befall us, (and it is an event which is no longer contin- 
gent, but has for some time taken place,) is that she will raise as 
much revenue as possible from the merchandize which we send 
her, and that the custom-house duties will be ouly limited by a 
sense of her own interest; but we are greatly mistaken if this is 
not a treatment which we may expect from every vation upon 
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earth, whether great or small, and for which, therefore, the enor- 
mous power of Russia is by no means to be accounted answerable. 

On the probabilities or possibilities of an Indian invasion, we 
have already said enough in our remarks on Sir J. Malcolm’s His- 
tory of Persia—Even, if successful, we have not, we confess, so 
much of the usual continental prejudices as to believe that the safety 
of our native land is bound up with the authority of the Honourable 
Company in Bengal, or to suppose, as Sir Robert Wilson may 
perhaps have heard from his foreign friends, that (instead of Eng- 
land advancing money for the defence of India) they were the an- 
nual millions derived from thence which enabled us to carry on 
the war. Supposing our armies driven from Bengal and Surat, it 
is evident that Bombay, Pulo-Penang and Ceylon, would give us 
the command of the sea and the commerce of the East; the Em- 
peror Alexander’s Dutch allies might have some reason to appre- 
hend that we should indemnify ourselves in Batavia; and it would 
be in our power, if not able to rule ourselves over Hindostan, at 
least to take good care that no other European power had any firm 
authority there. But, in good truth, the more is known of our real 
situation in the East and the difficulties of the intervening country, 
the less will such an enterprize be contemplated as ‘a party of 
pleasure,’ or as a speculation of pecuniary advantage. It has never, 
in fact, been seriously contemplated im either of these lights, by 
those who knew any thing about the matter. It was regarded by 
Buonaparte as a means whereby an effectual blow might be aimed 
at our interests, and it was projected by the Emperor Paul im the 
same spirit of resentment against us. But, whatever may be the 
anxiety of young and hot, and needy adventurers to enrich them- 
selves with the spoils of Bengal, no wise government can ever medi- 
tate an expedition to India for its own sake ; and though the attempt, 
as a war-measure, is certainly not impossible ; yet, where no other 
interests interfere, a war on this account is not to be reasonably 
apprehended ; and, as we shall presently shew, so wide and advan- 
tageous a field is opening itself in another quarter to the ambition 
of Russia, that she will daily have less leisure and less inclination 
to interfere with us m that heritage which our right hand has won, 
aud which, thank God, is not yet likely to be an easy prey to any 
invader. : 

Another objection to the continuance of that European system 
which was established in the late congress is takeu from the pre- 
sent state of the public mind in France.—‘ If France,’ it is said, 
‘were under a stronger aud more popular government, it might be 
possible that she would take the part which we have described in 
the common defence of Europe. But, it can never be the interest 
of the present dynasty to awaken her armies from their slumber, 
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or, by uniting her strength to that of Austria, to renew, in the 
minds of her soldiery, those dangerous recollections which are con- 
nected with the younger Napoleon.’ On the state of the public 
mind in France, we have already spoken. It may here be enough to 
remark, ist. That he knows little of that which is the peculiar ex- 
cellence and in some degree, the weakness of the French character, 
who does not know how mere a trifle with them is domestic fac- 
tion, or even domestic happiness and freedom, in comparison with 
the public greatness and foreign renown of their country.—And 
Qdly, he is still more ignorant of the bent of men’s passions and 
prejudices, if he does not know that the present bias of the dis- 
affected in France is not towards an Emperor but a Republic.— 
The king, then, may with perfect safety, raise an army to any amount 
in a popular cause, and he may send this army where he will, with- 
out the least apprehension that a boy bred up in Austria will ever 
again become the favourite of the French people and soldiery. 

The last objection, and, we will own, by far the most plausible, 
is that, though the actual strength of Russia may not greatly exceed 
that proportion which is desirable as a counterpoise to France, yet, 
from the principles of improvement and increase which are at 
work in her provinces, and which have- a wider field for their de- 
velopment than any other country can shew, except, perhaps, 
Awerica,—this proportion must soon be lost between her and 
regions which, like France and Austria, are already densely peopled, 
and whose internal wealth and external commerce must have nearly 
reached their limit. This is true, and this is what we meant by 
our admission that the empire of the Czars had not yet attained the 
eminence to which it is destined. It is not merely probable, it is 
little less certain than a law of nature, that a few generations more 
will see the governments of Tobolsk and Irkutsk as well peopled 
and cultivated as the present governments of Moscow and Kalouga ; 
that Otchotsk will be the seat of an extensive and valuable com- 
merce; that the language of Russia will be spoken along the 
whole coast of north-west America; that Owhyhee will be her 
Ceylon, and the Japanese islands her Hindostan. But, while we 
foresee all this, we foresee it without alarm or envy, since we be- 
hold in her the probable instrument of disseminating Christianity 
and science through regions the farthest removed from their. ordi- 
nary direction, and since we are convinced that her advances in 
commerce and colonization are events of all others, the most fa- 
vourable to the independence of Europe. 

We do not mean that this end is to be immediately obtained by 
the revolt of her colonies. This is an event, indeed, which must 
in the course of things at length take place, but we wish well 
cnough both to Russia and her colonies to desire that it niay be yet 
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far distant. But long before that time arrives, the more the cha- 
racter of Siberia becomes European, the more she rivals the pa 
rent state in civilization, wealth, and number of inhabitants, the 
more incessant attention will the management of her affairs require, 
and the less power, we may say, the less inclination, will her sove- 
reigns possess to extend their frontier on the side of Europe. 
When the banks of the Amour shall be as well peopled as those of 
the Don, and the frontier of Kolhyvan be cultivated like that 
of Poland, the protection of territories so important will require a 
different force from the Cossacks who now patrole there, and the 
armies of ancient Russia will be still more called forth, to repress 
or subdue the predatory hordes of Tartary, to calm the ferments of 
the Altaian mountaineers, and overawe the wealthy and suspected 
mhabitants of the plain. The government, which is already on the 
wing to return from Petersburg to Moscow, will transfer its perch 
still farther eastward to Nishnei-Novegorod or Casan; and ‘the 
white Khan,’ as his Asiatic subjects call him, will grow more and 
more detached from the more distant concerns of western Europe. 
It is a circumstance well worth observing in the history of nations 
that, when an empire has passed a certain limit, it always ceases to. 
be so formidable to its ueighbours as while it was yet in its com- 
mencement ; that, if it does not fall asunder with its own weight, 
it becomes at least disjointed and unwieldy; that domestic jea- 
lousies begin where foreign dangers end, and that the power which 
seemed likely to give laws to the universe, concludes very often by 
soliciting the aid of foreigners, against its own satraps, its own 
subjects, the children or brethren of its own sovereign. It was not 
by Persia but by Macedon that the liberties of Greece were over- 
thrown, 

In the mean time, however, (for a change like this is not the 
work of a day,) and while Russia is fulfilling the splendid destiny 
which nature seems to have appointed her,—it is plain, that the 
South of Africa, that New Holland and Ceylon, and the Indian 
islands afford a field if not so extensive, yet by no means lesg ad- 
vantageous to our commerce and colonies ; and that hers and ours 
may live and grow together, not only without mutual interference, 
but with mutual support aud countenance. Nor is this all,— 
the more her colonies on the Pacific Ocean increase in extent and 
value; the greater and richer the stream of intercourse between the 
mouth of the Amour and Japan or China; the more obvious will 
be her interest to cultivate a close friendship with the only power 
which can assist, or, if provoked, endanger her remote possessions. 
It is impossible, as Sir Robert Wilson well knows, that, on the 
strength of the Euxine or the Baltic, a great naval force can be 
erected or perpetuated. And it is idle to say that this want ean be 
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supplied by a connexion with the little kingdom. of the Nether- 
lands and the permission to take shelter in the Texel or the 
Scheldt. It is with the lords of the Cape and of New South 
Wales, with a great nation, with an enormous navy and a vast 
maritime population that Russia must labour to cement her union; 
and, so long as that union remains, all Europe is in. a string be- 
tween us. 

Nor is it in Europe only that the prosperity of Russia is likely 
to be thus advantageous to the British monarchy. There is a nation 
without the limits of Europe, to whom, for the sake of our kindred 
race and common language, we would gladly wish prosperity; but 
whose hope of elevation is built on our expected fall, and who even 
now do not affect to conceal the bitterness of their hatred towards 
the land of their progenitors. Already we hear the Americans boast- 
ing that the whole continent must be their own, that the Atlantic and 
the Pacific are alike to wash their empire, and that it depends on their 
charity what share in either ocean they may allow to our vessels.— 
They ‘ unroll their map,’ and ‘ point out the distance between Nia- 
gara and the Columbia.’—Let them look to this last point well!— 
They will find in that neighbourhood a different race from the un- 
fortunate Indians whom it is the system of their government to 
treat with uniform harshness. ‘They will-find certain bearded men 
with green jackets and bayonets, whose flag already flies triumphant 
over the coast from California to the Straits of Anian,—who have 
the faculty; wherever they advance, of conciliating and even 
civilizing the native tribes to a degree which no other nation has 
attempted,—and whose frontier is more likely to meet theirs in 
Louisiana, than theirs is to extend to the Pacific. 

These are not very distant expectations, and they are unquestion- 
ably not unfavourable to England. It only remains to give the 
moral to our prophecy,—and in this we are happy, theugh on very 
different grounds, and in terms not quite the same, to agree with 
Sir Robert Wilson.—He professes, as we have seen, to dissuade us 
from resisting Russia—We see no necessity to resist, but we 
ernestly deprecate all yielding to vain alarms or popular clamour, 
which might induce us to injure or offend her. Let us not, on the 
mere possibility that she may one day become too powerful, dis- 
solve our union with an ancient ally, from whose greatness we now 
derive and are likely to derive increasing benefits.— Let not the two 
natjons whose languages (it is no vain boast,) are one day to divide the 
world, interfere without necessity in each other’s harvests,—but let 
the rivalry between them be which shall govern best, and be the in- 
strument of most improvement to the goodly fields which Provi- 
dence has entrusted to their care! 
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Arr. VI.—Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Holy Land, Mount Liba- 
non, and Cyprus, in the Year 1814. By Henry Light, Captain 
in the Royal Artillery. 4to. London. 1818. 


"THE invasion of Egypt by the army under Buonaparte, and the 

consequences attending it, have made that country much more 
accessible than at any period before that event; and as far as the 
present pasha’s authority extends, an Euglishman may now travel 
without difficulty and without danger,—not always indeed secure 
from the impositions or the insults of its heterogeneous inhabitants 
—yet less liable to either, perhaps, than in any other country where 
- Mahomedanism is the prevailing religion. In the days of Pococke 
and Norden a journey up the Nile was a serious and hazardous un- 
dertaking, whereas now, au English officer, with a few months’ leave 
of absence, thinks he cannot pass them more pleasantly than by 
taking a trip to the farthest confines of Nubia, to snatch a glance 
at the wonderful remains of antiquity, or to sketch with a rapid pen- 
cil the ruins of the most stupendous and magnificeut temples in 
the world. In his progress upwards as far as the northern limits 
of Ethiopia, by the tt of Pococke, of Denon, and of Hamilton, 
he knows the spot on which he is to look for the tombs and the 
temples, the pillars, the pyramids, and the colossal statues of Egypt, 
almost with as much precision as he knows the situation, from 
his road-book, of a gentleman’s seat in England. But beyond 
Phil he has no such sure guide. Norden, it is true, has given a 
general description of Nubia as high as Deir, and Legh a some- 
what more particular one as far as [brim: but a detailed account 
of this valley of the Nile is still wanting,—a desideratum however, 
which, we are given to understand, will shortly be supplied by the 
journals of the late intelligent and indefatigable traveller Mr. 
Burckhardt, now preparing for publication. 

Captain Light, of the Royal Artillery, is one of those officers 
who made a hurried journey up the Nile as far as Ibrim, the point 
which terminated also the travels of Mr. Legh. His progress 
was as rapid as the navigation of the Nile would admit ; his object 
being to get as high up as practicable before the hot weather 
set in, and to reserve for examination, and for the exercise of his 

ncil, the ancient remains of cities, temples, catacombs and co- 

ossal statues, on his return. Accordingly on his journey down- 
wards he visited most of those celebrated spots where the vast re- 
mains of antiquity invite the attention of the passing traveller, and 
continued at each of them a sufficient length of time to enable him 
to bring away, if we may judge from the specimens in his book, a 
very interesting port-folio of accurate and well-executed drawings. 
We cannot, however, say much for the prints, which are meant to 
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decorate as well as to elucidate his book ; they are engraved in a 
coarse and heavy style, very unworthy of their excellent originals. 
At the same time it may be admitted that they give the reader a 
more just conception of the objects represented, than could*be col- 
lected from any verbal description however minute. In fact, the 
most detailed description of architectural ruins must fail to convey 
to the mind so clear and correct au impression, as the graphical re- 
presentation of the objects themselves does to the eye; and the 
more laboured the attempt to describe in words the position, the ar- 
rangement, the form and magnitude, of the several parts, the more 
the picture becomes confused, and the less likely to answer the* 
purpose. 

In this view, and in this only, would we venture to pronounce 
Captain Light’s volume a valuable addition to the works already 
published on Egypt and Nubia. Having travelled at no great dis- 
tance of time from Mr. Legh, and gone over the same ground, 
he comes rather at a disadvantage just after the journal of that 
gentleman has appeared before the public. Not that Mr. Legh 
tilled up the measure of information regarding Egypt or Nubia ; 
far from it; but that the account of his travels, notwithstanding its 
imperfections, abated the edge of curiosity. Captain Light how- 
ever labours under a still greater disadvantage, of his own creating 
—he had already communicated the prominent features of his re- 
marks on Nubia to Mr. Walpole, who has printed them in his 
‘ Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey,’ to neither of 
which, by the way, has this part of Captain Light’s journal, which is 
purely African, any ‘ relation.’ We conceive too that in his Syrian 
expedition the pencil of Captain Light will be found his best 
auxiliary. Indeed what could be said in a hurried journey through 
a country already traversed by Pococke and Maundrel, in addition 
to what had been told by those observant and intelligent travellers, 
whose facts and observations have been so largely amplified by 
another traveller of more modern date? 

That which was most desirable in Nubia still remains a deside- 
ratum. Beyond Phila, whose latitude and longitude were determined 
by Nouet, there is not a single spot of which the latitude has been as- 
certained ; the geography therefore of the valley of the Nile to the 
southward of Phil must necessarily be defective. Another point 
in which we are deficient is that of its natural history—the plants, 
and animals—the geological features, aud mineral ‘products—the 
probable elevation of the Nile above the level of the sea at the 
second cataract—these and other objects of physical research have 
been culpably neglected by former travellers, and have not in the 
slightest degree engaged the attention of Captain Light. In truth, 
we suspect that he never meant to publish the remarks committed 
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to his journal, which were made probably for his own satisfaction, 
or the amusement of his friends; we look in vain for that ardour 
and enthusiasm which generally mark the progress even of an an- 
tiquarian tourist; the following extract certainly shews none of it, 
the former part of which by no means accords with our ideas on 
the subject, nor indeed with the author’s own feelings expressed in 
the concluding paragraph. 

* On the 3d of June, I began to descend the Nile; and visit, in suc- 
cession, the numerous remains of ancient Egypt, for whose description 
I refer the reader to Mr. Hamilton’s work on the antiquities of that 
country, and to other writers on the same subject. | felt they wanted 
that charm or interest which is raised in other countries whose history 
is known, where the traveller ranges over the ground on which heroes 
and remarkable men, whose actions are familiar to him, once dwelt. 
But here, though treading the soil where sprang the learning, and 
genius, and arts, to which Europe has been indebted for its present 
superiority among nations; where the magnificence of ancient Egypt 
still remains to prove the existence of all these in perfection, he can 
only admire the— 





“ res antique laudis et artis,” 

without any sentiment of attachment to persons or times. He is lost in 
admiration, and has no idea but that of sublime. A long night of obli- 
vion has intervened, to cut off all but conjectures of their history. My 
wonder and surprise were continually excited at the enormous masses 
of building which had defied the ravages of time: I was astonished at 
the grand and beautiful designs, and fine taste in their execution, still 
seen in many of the buildings; at the exquisite symmetry and neatness 
with which the massy columns have been raised and formed of stones, 
whose size yet leaves our ideas of architecture in amazement.’—pp. 
102, 103. 


Captain Light remained but a few days at Alexandria, where, 
he observes, every thing is eastern, though the residence of so many 
Franks. Crimes aud punishments, under the government of the 
present Pasha, are stated to be rare. 

‘ The only instance of capital punishment that had lately occurred 
was in an Arab, who possessed a garden among the ruins of the Arab 
village; he bad been in the habit of decoying people, particularly wo- 
men, into his garden, as a place of intrigue; and, with the help of a 
female, contrived to surprise and strangle them: this continued for 
some months; many inhabitants were missed, and he was suspected. 
He was, at last, induced, from fear of discovery, to murder his accom- 
plice, which led w his conviction: he was hanged, as is usual, by a 
rope thrown over the walls attached to his neck, and then drawn up by 
the Arab population of the town.’—pp. 9, 10. 

Leaving Alexandria, on the 17th March, he proceeded to Roset- 
ta, where be hired a boat to carry him to Cairo. ‘The first sensa- 
tions in the progress up the Nile are described as very agreeable ; 
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they interest from their novelty; for here an European finds himself 
in a new region—he observes a shore lined with a belt of palm 
trees, among which the mingled mosques, and tombs of sheiks 
meet the eye at every opening :—as one unvaried scene, however, 


‘extends from Rosetta to Cairo, the sameness at length becomes 


tiresome. The villages are frequent and well peopled; and besides 
the boats on the river, numerous passengers on horses, asses and 
camels are every where seen skirting the shores of the Nile. Pro- 
visions appeared to Captain Light to be plentiful and cheap, yet 
beggars swarmed on every side. Blindness was very common, and 
every third or fourth peasant seemed to have a complaint in bis 
eves. The plague and ophthalmia are the principal diseases of 
Egypt, to both of which the inhabitants are perfectly resigned. ‘The 
Arabs (no great philosophers, it must be confessed) consider the 
plague as anecessary evil to keep down the population to the level 
of the means of subsistence. 

On the 22d March Captain Light reached Cairo. ‘ I will not 
add,’ he says, ‘ to the numberless descriptions of Cairo. Each 
year takes away from its population and adds to its rams; nothing 
is repaired that grows old; but still it is an extraordinary city.’ 
The Pasha being absent, our traveller waited on the Kaya Bey, or 
prime minister. 


* My interview with the Kaya Bey took place in the divan of the 
citadel, where he sat daily to receive petitions, and administer the 
affairs of the country. I noticed a suit of apartments, filled with Alba- 
nian soldiers, through which I passed to enter the divan, where the 
Kaya Bey was examining some black slaves who were brought for his 
inspection: such an employment for a prime minister could not but 
surprise an Englishman. ‘The grouping of the party present was ad- 
mirable: the rich and varied dresses, the warlike appearance of the 
attendants, their mute attention, the proud superiority of the chief, 
round whom the subordinate beys seemed to crouch with abject sub- 
mission, rivetted my attention. I found myself among barbarians, who 
lived only by the breath of the man to whom I was introduced, who in 
his turn preserves the same sort of abject submission to the will of the 
Pasha. Fifteen hundred thousand inhabitants of Egypt felt the infla- 
ence of a single despot ; and from the accounts I obtained whilst there, 
they seemed to be in the same state to which the policy of Joseph re- 
duced the people of Pharaoh. —pp. 23, 24. 

Captain Light Jeft Boulac on the Ist April in a boat he had 
hired, of twelve or fourteen tons burden, and proceeded against the 
stream, by sailing or towing, as the wind served or not; but his 
progress was so slow that it was the 7th May before he reached 
Assouan ; in the course of which time, he observes, ‘ 1 had some 
trials of temper, a few privations and inconveniences; but I was 
rarely insulted ; nor was [ ever persecuted by the curiosity of the 
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natives, who rather treated me with respect.’ In some of the vil- 
lages our traveller assisted the sick with medicine and advice— 
wrote for them Arabic sentences as charms to preserve the wearers 
from the evil angel. ‘ In one village,’ he says, ‘ called Abou Gaziz, I 
was requested by a party of women to hold my drawn sword on the 
ground, whilst they went through the ceremony of jumping across 
it, with various ridiculous motions, to correct the well-known 
eastern curse of barrenness; and was rewarded by blessings and 
offerings of Durra cake.’ 

Some ancient excavations which have been described by Denon 
and others are all that remain of the city of Lycopelis; but at the 
foot of the Mokattam, a range of modern Mahomedan tombs runs 
for nearly a mile, in a grove of sount, or Egyptian thorn, (mimosa 
nilotica?) bearing a tufted yellow flower. ‘ Iu this grove the mix- 
ture of the cupolas, Saracenic walls, and turrets of the tombs, either 
simply white-washed or rudely coloured, with the thick foliage of 
the trees, presents a singular and interesting scene, and attracted my 
attention more than any thing modern I had seen in Egypt.’—p. 44. 

Siout is the intermediate mart between Sennaar, Darfoor, and 
Cairo, at which caravans of Gelabs, or slave merchants, are con- 
stantly arriving. ‘The remnant of one came in while Captain Light 
was at this place. Its fate had been most melancholy, having lost 
on the desert a vast number of men, women, and children, horses, 
camels, and other animals, to the amount, in the aggregate, of four 
thousand; notwithstanding which our traveller was offered a young 
well-formed negress, about seventeen years old, for the trifling sum 
of fifteen pounds. ‘ The Gelab,’ he says, ‘ like a horse-dealer, 
examined, pointed out, and made me remark what he called the 
good points of the girl in question. The poor wretch, thus ex- 
posed, pouted and cried during the ceremony; was checked, en- 
couraged, and abused, according to her behaviour.’ Another branch 
of commerce at Siout is that of eunuchs for the seraglio at Con- 
stantinople. In two boats were one hundred and fifty black boys, 
on their way to Cairo, who had been emasculated, and cured 
in a mouth, at a village in the neighbourhood. A, Franciscan 
monk described the operation, though painful and cruel, as easily 
performed, and without much danger; eleven only having died out 
of one hundred and sixty. We have here a proof how difficult it 
is to get at the real truth from the hearsay report of travellers. 
Mr. Legh, in speaking of the same operation, and the subsequent 
process of burying the victims in sand to stop the hemorrhage, ob- 
serves that, according to calculation, ‘ one out of three only sur- 
vives; and that the operation ‘ is performed at a moment of dis- 
tress, that the risk of mortality might be incurred at a time when 
the merchants could best spare their slaves.’ ; 
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In passing upwards Captain Light contented himself with one 
short visit to the temple at Luxor, and with viewing the mass of 
buildings which formed part of the ancient Apollinopolis Magna 
through a telescope from the Nile, the hieroglyphics on which he 
could plainly distinguish, though at the distance of a mile and a 
half. Elephantina, called Ghezirat-el-Sag, or the ‘ flowery island,’ 
is described as a perfect paradise. 

“It must be confessed that we find beauty by comparison; and this 
must excuse all travellers in their particular praise of spots, which else- 
where would not, perhaps, call forth their eulogy. Though the season 
of the year was approaching to the greatest heat, shade was every 
where to be found amongst the thick plantations of palm-trees, which 
surrounded and traversed the island. Amongst these the modern habi- 
tations showed themselves, whilst the eye often rested on the ancient 
temples still existing. Every spot was cultivated, and every person em- 
ployed; none asked for money; and I walked about, greeted by all I 
met with courteous and friendly salams. 

* The intercourse [ had with the natives of Assuan was of a very dif- 
ferent nature; and in spite of French civilisation and French progeny, 
which the countenances and complexion of many of the younger part of 
the inhabitants betrayed, I never received marks of attention without a 
demand on my generosity."—pp. 52, 53. 

At Philz our traveller first observed the ravages committed by 
the locusts, of which an immense swarm obscured the sky. Ina 
few hours all the palm-trees were stripped of their foliage, and the 
ground of its herbage; men, women, and children were vainly em- 
ploying themselves to prevent these destructive insects from settling ; 

owling repeatedly the name of Geraad, (locust,) throwing sand in 
the air, beating the ground with sticks, and, at night, in lighting 
fires—yet they blessed God that he had sent them locusts instead of 
the plague, which, they observed, always raged at Cairo when these 
insects made their appearance in Nubia, and which Captain Light 
says was, in the present instance, actually the case. 

At Galabshee the Nile divided itself among several rocks and 
uninhabited islands ; and here Captain Light says he had occasion 
to remark shells of the oyster kind, attached to the granite masses 
of these cataracts, similar to those often found in petrifactions— 
whose presence he attributed to some communication of former 
times between the Nile and the ocean. At this place the inhabitants 
were more suspicious, and behaved with more incivility to our travel- 
ler than at any other which he had yet passed. They demanded a 
present before they would allow him to look at their temple. ‘ One 
more violent than the rest,’ he says, ‘ threw dust in the air, the signal 
both of rage and detiance, ran for his shield, and came towards me 
dancing, howling, and striking the shield with the head of his javelin, 
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to intimidate me. A promise of a present pacified him, and enabled 
me to make my remarks and sketches.’ 

At Deir Captain Light met with excavations in the rocks, which 
had evidently been intended as burial places; their sides were co- 
vered with hieroglyphics and symbolic figures similar to those in the 
Temple of Cneph at Elphantina. 

‘ The jealousy of the natives, who could not be persuaded I was not 
influenced by the desire to seek for treasures, prevented me from mak- 
ing those researches that might perhaps have led to the discovery of the 
connecting character between the hieroglyphic, Coptish, and Greek lan- 
guages; for it cannot be supposed the two former were dropped at once ; 
and that whilst the custom of preserving the bodies of the dead in the 
Egyptian manner was continued by the early Christians, there should 
not be some traces of the language of the people from whom it was 
copied. Such a discovery may be attempted by some future traveller. 

‘ The sides of the openings are well finished. On one I traced a cross 
of this form +} preceding the following Greek characters: 


ANOKIIAY), OEIC DAINAI 


And_on another were these : 


i+tx<x< TIOHHLON 
TWN TOYTACOT 
ANTONIOY 


which were the first inscriptions I had seen that appear, connected with 
Christianity.’—pp. 78, 79. 

Beyond this point, and between [brim and Dongola, as we learn 
from Mr. Burckhardt’s journal, the temples, which have been con- 
verted into Christian herches, become more frequent, so as to 
leave little doubt that it was by the line of the Nile that christianity 
found its way, at so early a period, into Abyssinia ; and it certainly 
will become an interesting object of inquiry for some future travel- 
ler, well qualitied, to trace its progress from Nubia into that coun- 
try, where it still holds its ground, though greatly corrupted from 
its original purity. 

From Deir Captain Light proceeded to Ibrim, where he made a 
short visit to the aga, a venerable old man, who prayed him, in the 
true patriarchal style, to ‘ tarry till the sun was gone down; to 
alight, refresh himself, and partake of the food he would prepare for 
the strangers.’ It was served up on a clean mat spread under the 
shade of the wall of his house, and consisted of wheaten cake broken 
into stall bits, and put into water, sweetened with date-juice, in a 
wooden bowl; curds with liquid butter, and preserved dates, and a 
bowl of milk. The aga’s house was, like the rest, a mere mud hovel. 
The people flocked round the stranger, and inquired, as usual, iP 
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ther hecame tolook for treasure, and whether Christians or Moslems, 
English or French, were the builders of the temples. Among the 
superstitions of the uatives, which it appears is common in Egypt 
as well as Nubia, is that of spitting on any diseased part of the 
body as a certain remedy. ‘ At Erment, the ancient Hermontis,” 
says Captain Light, ‘an old woman applied: to me for medicine 
for a disease in the eyes, and, on my giving her some directions 
she did not seem to like, requested me to spit on her eyes, which I 
did, and she went away, blessed me, and was well satisfied of the 
certainty of the cure.’ 

From Ibrim our traveller returned down the Nile, examined the 
temple of Seboo, called, by Legh, Sibhoi, and describes ‘ its ave- 
nues of sphinxes, its gigantic figures in alto-relievo, its pilasters and 
hieroglyphics.’ At Ouffeddonnee he discovered the remains of a 
primitive Christian church, in the interior of which were many 
painted Greek inscriptions and figures relating to scriptural sub- 
jects. The ruins of a temple at Deboo are minutely described. 
On the 1st June Captain Light reached Phile, and thus sums up 
his observations on the natives of Nubia :— 


‘ The people who occupy the shores of-the Nile between Philx and 
Ibrim are, for the most part, a distinct race from those of the north. 
The extent of the country is about one hundred and fifty miles; which, 
according to my course on the Nile up and down, I conceive may be 
about two hundred by water, and is estimated at much more by Mr. 
Hamilton and others. They are called by the Egyptians Goobli, mean- 
ing in Arabic the people of the south. My boatmen from Boolac ap- 
plied Goobli generally to them all, but called those living about the 
cataracts Berber. Their colour is black; but the change to it, in the 
progress from Cairo, does not occur all at once to the traveller, but by 
gradual alteration to the dusky hue from white. Their countenance 
approaches to that of a negro; thick lips, flattish nose and head, the 
body short, and bones slender: the leg bones have the curve observed 
in negroes: the hair is curled and black, but not woolly. Men of 
lighter complexion are found amongst them; which may be accounted 
for by intermarriage with Arabs, or a descent from those followers of 
Selim the Second who were left here upon his conquest of the country. 
On the other hand, at Galabshee the people seemed to have more of the 
negro than elsewhere; thicker lips, and hair more tufted, as well as a 
more savage disposition. 

* The Nubian language is different from the Arabic. The latter, as 
acquired from books and a teacher, had been of very little use to me in 
Egypt itself; but here, not even the vulgar dialect of the Lower Nile 
would serve for common intercourse, except in that district extending 
from Dukkey to Deir, where the Nubian is lost, and Arabic prevails 
again: a curtous:circumstance; and, when considered with an observa- 
tion of the lighter colour of this people, leads to a belief of their being 
descended from Arabs. The Nubian, in speaking, gave me an idea of 
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what I have heard of the clucking of Hottentots. It seems a succession 
of monosyllables, accompanied with a rise and fall of voice that is not 
disagreeable. h 

‘I saw few traces among them of government, or law, or religion, 
They know no master, although the cashief claims a nominal command 
of the country: itextends no farther than sending his soldiers to collect 
their tax, or rent, called Mirri. The Pasha of Egypt was named as 
sovereign in all transactions from Cairo to Assuan. Here, and beyond, 
as far as I went, the reigning Sultan Mahmood was considered the sove- 
reign; though the cashief’s was evidently the power they feared the 
most. They look for redress of injuries to their own means of revenge, 
which, in cases of blood, extends from one generation to another, till 
blood is repaid by blood. On this account, they are obliged to be ever 
on the watch and armed ; and, in this manner, even their daily labours 
are carried on: the very boys go armed. They profess to be the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet, though I rarely happened to observe any of their 
ritual observances of that religion. Once, upon my endeavouring to 
make some of them comprehend the benefit of obedience to the rules of 
justice for punishing offences, instead of pursuing the offender to death 
as they practised, they quoted the Koran, to justify their requiring 
blood tor blood. 

‘ Their dress, for the men, is a linen smock, commonly brown, with 
red or dark coloured scull cap. A few wear turbans and slippers. 
The women have a brown robe thrown gracefully over their head and 
body, discovering the right arm and breast, and part of one thigh and 
leg. They are of good size and shape, but very ugly in the face. Their 
necks, arms, and ankles, are ornamented with beads or bone rings, and 
one nostril with a ring of bone or metal. Their hair is anointed with 
oil of cassia, of which every village has a small plantation. It is matted 
or plaited, as now seen in the heads of sphinxes and female figures of 
their ancient statues. I found one at Elephantina, which might have 
been supposed their model. Their little children are naked. Girls 
wear round the waist an apron of strings of raw hide, and boys a girdle 
of linen. 

‘ Their arms are knives or daggers, fastened to the back of the elbow 
or in the girdle, javelins, tomahawks, swords of Roman shape, but 
longer, and slung behind them. Some have round shields of buffalo 
hide, and a few pistols and muskets are to be seen.’—pp. 93—97. 

The Thebaiad has been so often described, that, although every 
attentive traveller may find something new, the objects are mostly 
a repetition of what have before been observed—gigantic masses 
of stone, colossal statues, columns of immense magnitude, and deep 
caverns, excavated out of the living rock. At Luxor the diameters 
of some of the columns are upwards of eight feet, and their height 
forty ; and they support masses of stone eighteen feet long and six 
square, which gives to each a weight from forty-five to fifty tons. 
Captain Light thus describes Carnac :— 

‘ My visit to Carnac, the ancient Diospolis, a ruined temple farther 
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from the banks of the river, on the same side as Luxor, was equally gra- 
tifying. It was impossible to look on such an extent of building without 
being lost in admiration ; no description will be able to give an adequate 
idea of the enormous masses still defying the ravagesof time. Enclosure 
within enclosure, propylea in front of propylea; to these, avenues of 
sphinxes, each of fourteen or fifteen feet in length, lead from a distance 
of several hundred yards. The common Egyptian sphinx is found in 
the avenues to the south ; but, to the west, the crio sphinx, with the 
ram’s head, from one or two that have been uncovered, seems to have 
composed its corresponding avenue. Those of the south and east are 
still buried. Headless statues of grey and blue granite, of gigantic size, 
lay prostrate in different parts of the ruins. In the western court, in 
front of the great portico, and at the entrance to this portico, is an up- 
right headless statue of one block of granite, whose size may be imagined 
from finding that a man of six foot just reaches to the patella of the knee. 

‘The entrance to the great portico is through a mass of masonry, 
partly in ruins; through which the eye rests on an avenue of fourteen 
columns, whose diameter is more than eleven feet, and whose height is 
upwards of sixty. On each side of this are seven rows, of seven columns 
in each, whose diameter is eight feet, and about forty feet high, of an 
architecture which wants the elegance of Grecian models, yet suits the 
immense majesty of the Egyptian temple, 

‘ Though it does not enter into my plan to continue a description 
which has been been so ably done by others before me, yet, when I say 
that the whole extent of this temple cannot be less than a mile and a 
half in circumference, and that the smallest blocks of masonry are five 
feet by four in depth and breadth, that there are obelisks of eighty feet 
high ona base of eighteen feet, of one block of granite; it can be easily 
imagined that Thebes was the vast city history describes it to be.’— 
pp. 105—107. 


Of the Memnonium and its statues, on the opposite side of the 
Nile, Captain Light says but little, and that little is incorrect. He 
is mistaken, for instance, in ascribing to Herodotus the information 
that the ‘ statues of Memnon and his queen were thrown down by 
the first Cambyses.’ Herodotus never once mentions Memnon nor 
his queen; indeed this is the first time we ever heard of his ‘ queen’ 
from any author. It is Pausanias, and not Herodotus, who relates 
the fact of Cambyses having cut down the statue of Memnon; but 
Strabo says it was thrown down by the shock of an earthquake. 
Again, in observing that ‘ the head of the female, described by 
Denon in such high terms, and by Mr. Hamilton, might be easily 
taken away,’ he is mistaken in supposing that the latter describes 
any female head on the Memnonian side of the river. The male 
and female colossal statues seen by this intelligent traveller at 
Luxor have no relation to the head which Captain Light thinks 
‘ might easily be taken away,’ and which, in fact, has been taken 
away, and is now lodged in the British Museum. 

Denon, 
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Denon, it is true, conjectures that the two sitting colossal statues 
near Medinet-Abou, one of which, from the numerous inscriptions 
on its legs, is justly considered, by Pococke, to be that of Memnon, 
are in fact ie mother and the son, not of Memnon, but of Osy- 
mandyas, a conjecture for which he has not the shadow of a foun- 
dation; but whether Osymandyas or Memnon, or neither, these 
statues have no connection with the head-in question, which has, 
unaccountably enough, been called ‘ the head of the younger Mem- 
non.’ It might have been as well to ascertain who the elder Mem- 
non was, before a young one had been created. ‘The ‘ youthful 
appearance’ of a statue mentioned by Philostratus, being applicable 
to that beautiful specimen in the British Museum, which was 
= in what is now considered to be the Memnonium, may have 

ggested the idea of a younger Memnon : there can be little doubt, 
howeves, of its being an assumed name, wholly unauthorized by an- 
cient history. 

Captain Light crept into one of the mummy pits or caverns, 
which were the common burial places of the ancient Thebans. 
As it happened to be newly discovered, he found thousands of 
dead bodies, placed in regular horizontal layers side by side ; these 
he conceives to be the mummies of the lower order of people, 
as they were covered only with simple teguments, and smeared 
over with a composition that preserved the muscles from corrup- 
tion. ‘ The suffocating smell,’ he says, ‘and the natural horror ex- 
cited by being left alone unarmed with the wild villagers in this 
charnel house, made me content myself with visiting two or three 
chambers, and quickly return to the open air.’ 

The Troglodites of Goornoo, it seems, still inhabit the empty 
tombs or caverns ; they derive their chief subsistence, he tells us, 
from tite pillage of the tombs, of which they are constantly in quest. 
Whenever a new one is discovered, ‘ the bodies,’ he adds, ‘ are taken 
out and broken up, and the resinous substance found in the inside 
of the mummy forms a considerable article of trade with Cairo.’ 

Captain Light mentions, what indeed we have frequently heard 
before, that the Sepoys, in their march to join the army of Lord 
Hutchinson, imagined they had found their own temples in the 
ruins of Dendyra, and were greatly exasperated at the Egyptians 
for their neglect of their deities ; so strongly, indeed, were they im- 
pressed with the identity, that they performed their devotions in 
those temples with all the ceremonies practised in Hindostan. 
That there is a likeness, and a very striking one, between the massy 
buildings of India and Egypt, the monolithic temples, the excavated 
mountains, and even between some of the minor decorations and 
appendages, as the phallus, the lotus, the serpent, &c. no one will 
venture to deny; but, on the other side, there are points of disagree- 
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meut, of sufficient weight to counterbalance the argument in favour of 
a common origin. With regard to the physical, moral, and religious 
character of the two people, there is nothing in common; and it 
does not appear that the Hindoos had at any time subterranean 
tombs or sarcophagi, or mummies, fresco paintings, or hierogly- 
phics. It may be urged perhaps, as on a former occasion we our- 
selves suggested, that the architects and artificers may have been a 
distinct race of people from-either the Hindoos or the Egyptians, 
and that the decorative parts may have been adapted to the views 
and prejudices of the two nations, and derived from the products of 
beauty or utility peculiar to the two countries respectively. This 
however is entitled to be received only as conjecture: and we en- 
tirely concur with Captain Light in thinking that the only way to 
clear up the point of an ancient connection between the Hindoos 
and the Egyptians would be that of employing some traveller well 
versed in the antiquities of the one country, to examine accurately 
those of the other; and when the several species of architectural 
remains, and their concomitant decorations, shall have been brought 
together side by side in detail, then, and not till then, will it be safe 
to pronounce a decided opinion on the question. Mr. Hamilton, 
whose opinion is always deserving of attention, considers the archi- 
tecture of the two countries to be véry different when duly exa- 
mined, and gives the preference in point of simplicity, symmetry, 
and taste, to the temples of Egypt. 

In point of fact however, the temples of Nubia and of Egypt 
are in themselves essentially different; those above ground, in the 
former, being small, and mean and ill-constructed, when compared 
with those of the latter; while the excavations of the mountains, 
and the colossal statues hewn out of the living rock, are far superior 
to those of Egypt—of which it may be said that the structures 
above the surface are only equalled by those of Ethiopia below it. 
On a MS. map of the course of the Nile, from Essuan to the con- 
fines of Dongola, constructed by Colonel Leake, chiefly from the 
journal of Mr. Burckhardt, we have read the following note. ‘The 
ancient temples above Philz are of two very different kinds. Those 
excavated in the rock at Gyrshe and Ebsambul rival some of the 
grandest works of the Egyptians, and may be supposed at least 
coeval with the ancient monarchy of Thebes. ‘The temples con- 
structed in masonry, on the other hand, are not to be compared 
with those of Egypt either in size or in the costly decorations of 
sculpture and painting; they are probably the works of a much 
later age.’ 

If we were to institute a comparison between the journal of 
Captain Light and that of Mr. Lesh, we are not sure that, on 
the whole, we should not be disposed to give a preference to the 
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former, were it only on account of its numerous prints, and of the 
notices respecting the temples, catacombs, excavations, and statuary, 
in which Mr. Legh’s was remarkably deficient; we ought not to 
conceal, however, that we found it somewhat dull and heavy, and 
particularly deficient in personal enterprize, which seldom fails to 
interest in a book of travels. It was in fact the well told tale of the 
subterranean adventure which communicated a charm to Mr. Legh’s 
journal, and which tended more than any thing else to give it the 
stamp of public approbation. We have frequently been told that 
our review of that work contained more than was to be found in the 
book itself; if the additional matter charged upon us was of a novel 
and interesting nature, (as we flatter ourselves was, in some mea- 
sure, the case,) such a circumstance we apprehend will not be ob- 
jected to us as a very grievous fault; and we trust that Captain 
Light will not complain if, on the present occasion, we should 
terminate our remarks with his Nubian journey, and confine the 
remainder of this article to African subjects which have not yet 
met the public eye. 

We took an opportunity, in our last Number, to introduce to the 
acquaintance of our readers a Roman traveller of the name of Bel- 
zoni, who, in laying open the front of the great sphynx, had made 
some singular discoveries in Egyptian antiquities. The uncommon 
sagacity and perseverance displayed by this Italian are worthy of 
all praise; and we apprehend that we cannot conclude this Article 
in a more satisfactory way than by giving a summary account of 
what his recent discoveries have been, and what may yet be ex- 
pected from him. 

Mr. Belzoni has already completed two journies to Upper 
Egypt and Nubia, under the auspices of Mr. Salt, the British 
consul-general at Cairo. In the first he proceeded beyond the 
second cataract, and opened the celebrated but hitherto unde- 
scribed temple at Ipsambul, or, as it is called by Mr. Burckhardt, 
Ebsambul, and by Captain Light, Absimbul, being the largest and 
most extensive excavations either in Nubia or Egypt. More than 
two thirds of the front of this grand temple were completely buried 
in the sand, which, in some places, covered it to the height of fifty 
feet. Its site however is easily recognized by four colossal figures 
in front in a sitting posture, each of which is about sixty feet high ; 
but one of ‘the four has been thrown down, and lies prostrate in 
the sand, with which it is partially covered. It was this statue, we 
believe, from the tip of whose ear Mr. Bankes could just reach to 
its forehead, and which measures, according to Burckhardt, twenty- 
one feet across the shoulders. Mr. Belzoni found this extraordinary 
excavation to contain fourteen chambers and a great hall: in the 
latter of which were standing erect eight colossal figures, each thirty 
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feet bigh; the walls and pilasters were covered with hieroglyphics 
beautifully cut, and with groups of large figures in bas-relief, in the 
highest state of preservation. At the end of the sanctuary were 
four figures in a sitting posture, about twelve feet high, sculptured 
out of the living rock, and well preserved. In bearing testimony 
to the great merit of Mr. Belzoni for his researches in this temple, and 
for his exertions in clearmg away the immense mass of sand, Mr. 
Salt observes, that the ‘ opening of the temple of Ipsambul was a 
work of the utmost difficulty, and one that required no ordinary 
talent to surmount, nearly the whole, when Mr. Belzoni first 
planned the undertaking, being buried under a bed of loose sand, up- 
wards of fifty feet in depth.’ ‘ This temple,’ he adds, ‘ is on many 
accounts peculiarly interesting, as it satisfactorily tends to prove 
that the arts, as practised in Egypt, descended from Ethiopia, the 
style of the pe being in several respects superior to any 
thing that has yet been found in Egypt.’ 

At Thebes Mr. Belzoni succeeded in making several very re- 
markable discoveries. Among other things, he uncovered a row of 
statues in the ruins of Carnac, as large as life, having the figures of 
women with heads of lions, all of hard black granite, and in num- 
ber about forty. Among these was one of white marble, about the 
size of life, and in perfect preservation; which he conceived to be 
a statue of Jupiter Ammon, holding the ram’s head on his knees. 
On his second visit to Thebes he discovered a colossal head of 
Orus, of fine granite. It measured ten feet from the neck to the 
top of the mitre, was finished in a style of exquisite workmanship, 
and is in a state of good preservation. He brought away to Cairo 
one of the arms belonging to this statue, which, with the head, 
he thinks would form an admirable specimen of the grandeur and 
execution of Egyptian sculpture; and as he succeeded so well in 
removing the head of the younger Memnon, as it is called, now 
deposited in the British Museum, we have no doubt he would be 

ually successful, if encouraged, in conveying the one in question to 
Alexandria. Speaking of the Memnonian bust—‘ He has the sin- 
gular merit,’ says Mr, Salt, ‘ of having removed from Thebes to 
Alexandria this celebrated piece of sculpture, to accomplish which 
it was necessary, after dragging it down upwards of a mile to the 
water side, to place it on board a small boat, to remove it thence 
to another djerm at Rosetta, and afterwards to land and lodge it in 
a magazine at Alexandria—all which was most surprisingly effected 
with the assistance solely of the native peasantry, and such simple 
machinery as Mr. Belzoni was able to get made under his own di- 
rection at Cairo. In fact, his great talents and uncommon genius 
for mechanics have enabled him with singular success, both at 
Thebes and other places, to discover objects of the rarest value in 
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antiquity, that had long baffled the researches of the learned, and 
with trifling means to remove colossal fragments which appear, by 
their own declaration, to have defied the efforts of the able engineers 
who accompanied the French army.’* 

While thus employed in making researches among the ruins of 
Thebes, and occupied in his observations on the burial-grounds of 
the Egyptians, he conceived that he had discovered an infallible 
clue to the Egyptian catacombs; and such was the certainty of the 
mdications which he had noticed, that, by following them, he dis- 
covered no less than six tombs in the valley which is known by the 
name of ‘ Biban El Moluck,’ or the ‘Tombs (or rather Gates) of 
the Kings,’ in a part of the mountains which, to ordinary observers, 
presented no appearance that could possibly hold forth the slightest 
prospect of success. All of these are excavations in the moun- 
tains, and from their perfect state, owing to the total exclusion 
of intruders, and probably of the external air, they are said to 
convey a more correct idea than any discovery hitherto made of 
Egyptian magnificence and posthumous splendour. The passage 
from the front entrance to the innermost chamber in one of them 
measured 309 feet, the whole extent of which is cut out of the 
living rock; the chambers are numerous ; the sides of the rock 
every where as white as snow, and covered with paintings of well 
shaped figures, al fresco, and with hieroglyphics quite perfect. The 
eolours of the paintings are as fresh as if they had been laid on the 
day before the opening was made. It was in one of the chambers 
of this tomb that Mr. Belzoni discovered the exquisitely beautiful 
sarcophagus of alabaster which we noticed in our last Number, 
and which he describes as being ‘ nine feet five inches long, by three 
feet nine inches wide, and two feet and one inch high, carved 
within and without with hieroglyphics and figures in intaglio, nearly 
im a perfect state, sounding like a bell, and as transparent as glass.’ 
From the extraordinary magnificence of this tomb, Mr. Belzoni con- 
ceives that it must be the depository of the remains of Apis, in which 
idea he is the more confirmed by having found the carcass of a bull 
embalmed with asphaltum in the mmermost room. 

‘ Of this tomb,’ says Mr. Salt, ‘ I have forwarded some account 
to England. It consists of a long suite of passages and chambers, 
covered with sculptures and paintings in the most perfect preser- 
vation, the tints of which are so resplendent, that it was found 
scarcely possible to imitate them with the best water-colours made 
in England; and which in fact are executed on a principle and 
scale of colour that would make them, I conceive, retain their lustre 
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* Description de Egypte. Antiquités. tom. xiv. livrais, 2. p. 240. We mentioned 
the attempt to blow off the wig in our last Number. The riyht shoulder has actually 
beeu taken off, but it does not appear to have been done receutly. 
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even by the side of a Venetian picture. The sarcophagus of ala- 
baster Ln discovered is a monument of the taste, delicate work- 
manship, and skill in cutting so fragile a material, which will 
perhaps remain for ever unrivalled.’ In fact, Mr. Belzoni is so 
enraptured with the grandeur and magnificence with which this par- 
ticular tomb has impressed his mind, that he has actually under- 
taken a third voyage up the Nile for the purpose of executing a 
perfect model of it in wax, with all the statuary, bas-reliefs, and 
paintings in their due proportions, in order that the European world 
may have the means of duly appreciating the splendour and the art 
displayed in the catacombs of the ancient Egyptians. We hope, 
however, that the trustees of the British Museum will spare no ex- 
pense in procuring this extraordinary sarcophagus to plots by the 
side of that which is supposed to have contained the remains of 
Alexander. We have no doubt of the ability of Mr. Belzoni to 
execute the task of getting it safely down the Nile. 

We have already mentioned the discoveries made by Mr. Bel- 
zoni in uncovering the front of the Great Sphynx, and the several 
articles found between its legs and paws, and which are now depo- 
sited in the British Museum. ‘ Such,’ says Mr. Salt, ‘ are the prin- 
cipal undertakings which have been accomplished by Mr. Helens 
in Egypt and Nubia; but besides these, he has been signally success- 
ful in removing many valuable pieces of antiquity—in the discovery of 
statues and other interesting objects—his researches being evidently 
carried on with a very superior judgment.’ He adds, ‘ | feel great 
satisfaction in thus being able to certify the extraordinary ability 
of Mr. Belzoni, the result of whose operations I have had such 
frequent opportunities of admiring ; and I am more particularly de- 
lighted by his discoveries, from the circumstance that they have added 
many new objects of attraction to European travellers, whose society 
is at all times agreeable in so remote and uncultivated a region as 
Egypt.* We have been thus particular in recording the testimony 
of M. r. Salt in favour of this foreigner, in consequence of an attempt 
which we perceive is making to depreciate his labours. It might 
have been expected that these discoveries, made in the true spirit 
of enthusiasm, but communicated without ostentation, would bave 
escaped the acrimony of invidious criticism ;—but it is not so: M. 
Jomard, a member of the French Institute, and one of the commit- 
tee, we believe, who smuggled into Africa the traveller Bahdia, bet- 
ter known by the name of Ali Bey, has thought fit, in the ‘ Journal 
des Savans,’ to attack (in a ‘ Note’ as illiberal as it is unjust) Mr. 
Belzoni, for addressing a letter to the late M. Visconti, giving a 
brief sketch of his proceedings, and of the success which had at- 
tended his researches in Egypt. In this letter, written in a modest 

* From a MS, memorandum of Mr. Salt. 
VOL. XIX. NO. XXXVII. N and 
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and unassuming tone, M. Jomard finds (as he is pleased to think) 
the author appropriating to himself, as new discoveries, those which 
belong to the French. Not content with claiming for his country- 
men all the discoveries that are now making, and that may hereafter 
be made, M. Jomard appropriates to them all that have hitherto 
been made in Egypt. ‘ France,’ he says, ‘ in preference to any 
other nation in Europe, ought to be interested in all new re- 
searches of which this classical country shall be the object, since 
she has made so muny sacrifices in order to discover its monu- 
ments, to study its climate and productions, and to develope, for the 
Jirst time, to the scientific world, all its antiquities, which, though 
the admiration of thirty ages, were not on that account the better 
known.’ And does M. Jomard expect to persuade ‘ the scientific 
world’ that nothing was known of Egypt before the French savans, 
with an invading army at their heels, explored the ruins of Thebes, 
‘ with its palaces and temples, its obelisks, its avenues of sphinxes, 
its colossal columns, its catacombs, and the tombs of its kings 
covered with paintings so brilliant, so well preserved’? Does he hope 
to persuade the world that a Pococke, a Norden, a Niebhur, or a’ 
Hamilton will shrink in a comparison with any one of those ‘ forty 
French savans’ who remained so many months among the ruins of 
Thebes?—M. Jomard may flatter himself that he has made a won- 
derful discovery in proclaiming the statue sitting on the plain of 
Memnonium with the inscription on its legs to be the true Mem- 
non—as if Pococke had not done the same thing long ago, and as 
if any one but Denon had ever doubted it. M. Jomard, however, is 
quite mistaken in supposing that Mr. Belzoni gave to the beautiful 
bust in the British Museum, (which we are indebted to his ingenuity 
for removing, after the French had tried to do it in vain,) the im- 
proper nante of the ‘ young Memnon’—it is a hazardous and unau- 
thorized term, about as well founded as the supposition that the 
head, which he and his brother-savans left with the face turned to- 
wards the heaven, ‘ when the time and events opposed themselves to 
their efforts of stirring still more than the enormous weight of the 
figure,’—but which, however, the efforts of a single Roman, aided 
by his own genius, easily accomplished, was that of Osymandyas. 
For the rest, M. Jomard may make himself easy about the alabaster 
sarcophagus.—* ‘This extraordinary morsel’ will, we doubt not, 
come to Europe—but not to Paris: there are mineralogists in 
London who can examine and describe it with as much accuracy 

as if it were submitted to a committee of the French Institute. 
Of M. Jomard’s hostility towards M. Belzoni, or rather, we 
suspect, towards the English, under whose auspices he is prose- 
cuting his discoveries in Egypt, the ‘ Note’ bears ample testimony 
throughout ; the presumption of the writer is no less conspicuous } 
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ahd the concluding paragraph exposes his ignorance in a matter in 
which he ought to have better informed himself, before he at- 
tempted to strip another of the laurels so justly his due. ‘ The sub- 
terraneous temple of [psambul,’ says the critic, ‘ which M. Belzoni 
imagines himself to have discovered, had already been visited by 
many Europeans, particularly by Mr. Thomas Legh.’ Ithappens 
that M. Belzoni, so far from pretending to have discovered it, 
merely says, ‘1 went to Nubia to examine the temple of Ipsambul ;’ 
and the only merit which he claims is that of having, ‘ by dint of 
patience and courage, after twenty-two days persevering labour, 
had the pleasure of finding himself in the temple of Ipsambul, 
where no European had ever before entered.’ But it also happens 
that Mr. Thomas Legh not only did not visit Ipsambul, but was not 
within a day and a half’s journey of it, and never once mentions its 
name,—we would therefore recommend M. Jomard to do justice 
to M. Belzoni, by frankly avowing that the first time he ever heard 
the name of Ipsambul was in that gentleman’s letter to M. Visconti ; 
for we are quite sure that he knows nothing of the discoveries made 
there by the late Sheik [brahim and Mr. Bankes, the only Eurdpeans 
we believe, who have proceeded so far up the Nile im the present 
century.* 

But the most brilliant of M. Belzoni’s labours, and perhaps the 
most arduous and extraordinary, is the opening of the second pyra- 
mid of Ghiza, known by the name of Cephrenes. Herodotus was 
informed that this pyramid had no subterraneous chambers, and his 
information, being found in latter ages to be generally correct, may 





* The government of France was at no one period more jealous of the power of 
England, than the members of the French Institute are at this moment of her progress 
in science and the arts ; an instance of it occurred at one of its recent sittings, which 
appeared to us (for we happened to be present) quite ludicrous, An officer of naval en- 
gineers, of the name of Dupin, having procured access to our dock-yards and tabora- 
tories, as well as to all the great manufactories of private individuals, presented to the In- 
stitute, on his return, ‘ An Essay on the Progress of Gunnery, Engineering, &c. in Great 
Britain,’ in which he particularly dwelt on the grandeur, magnificence, and couvenient ar- 
rangement of the arsenal of Woolwich. During the reading of this report by the Duc de 
Raguse, the whole Institute sighed most deeply ; and when he spoke of the high degree 
of perfection to which the English bad carried the steam-engine, the hydraulic press, and 
the different combinations of those two machines—adding that by the first the effect was 
produced of two or three hundred horses, without noise and without confusion—and that 
by means of the latter the transport of provisions and forage became so eusy as to supply 
in the greatest abundance the army of Portugal, in presence of an adversary who was de- 
stitute of every thing—when these and the many advantages which England derived 
from the excellence of ber machinery were enumerating, nothing was heard but groans 
from every corner of the room.—But when the reporter desired that it might be recol- 
lected that it was to a Frenchman the steam-engine owed its origin ; that the hydraulic press 
wasa French invention ; that the mechanic Brunel was a Frenchman, and that he is at 
this moment charged with the principal works carrying on in England—and, in fact, 
that there is nothing which the genius of Frenchmen has not been able to produce—-the 
groans ceased, the clonds were dispelled, and all became calm, cheerful,and serene.— 
(Rapport de l'Institut. Essai sur les Progrés de U Artillerie, &e. Mars, 1818.) 
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be supposed to have operated in preventing that curiosity which 
prompted the opening of the great pyramid of Cheops. M. Bel- 
zoni, however, perceived certain indications of sufficient weight to 
induce him to make the attempt, the account of which we are 
enabled to give in his own words: but first we shall quote Mr. 
Salt’s observation on this most wonderful undertaking, from a letter 
which now lies before us. ‘ The opening of this pyramid had long 
been considered an object of so hopeless a nature that it is difficult 
to conceive how any person could be found sanguine enough to 
make the attempt ; and even after the discovery with great labour of 
the forced entrance, it required great perseverance in Belzoni, and 
confidence in his own views, to duce him to continue the opera- 
tion, when it became evident that the extensive labours of his pre- 
decessors in the enterprize had so completely failed. He himself has 
pointed out in some degree his motives for trying the particular point 
where he came upon the true entrance, otherwise, on examining it, 
nothing can present a more hopeless prospect. The direct manner 
in which he dug down upon the door affords, however, the most in- 
contestible proof that chance had nothing do to with the discovery. 
Of the discovery itself, M. Belzoni has given a very clear descrip- 
tion, and his drawings present a perfect idea of the channels, cham- 
bers, and entrances. Of the labours of the undertaking, no one can 
form an idea. Notwithstanding the masses of stone which he had 
to remove, and the hardness of the materials which impeded his 
progress, the whole was effected entirely at his own risk and ex- 
nse.” 

The following is M. Belzoni’s own account of his operations in 
penetrating to the centre of the pyramid of Cephrenes, which 
will the more readily be understood by a reference to the annexed 
diagram. 
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‘On my return to Cairo, I again went to visit the celebrated py- 
ramids of Ghiza; and on viewing that of Cephrenes, I could not 
help reflecting how many travellers of different nations, who had 
visited this spot, contented themselves with looking at the outside of 
this pyramid, and went away without inquiring whether any, and 
what chambers, exist within it; satisfied perhaps with the report of 
the Egyptian priests, “ that the pyramid of Cheops only contained 
chambers in its interior.” | then began to consider about the pos- 
sibility of opening this pyramid; the attempt was perhaps pre- 
sumptuous; and the risk of undertaking such an immeuse work 
without success deterred me in some degree from the enterprize. 1 
am not certain whether love for antiquity, an ardent curiosity, or 
ambition, spurred me on most in spite of every obstacle, but | de- 
termined at length to commence the operation. I soon discovered 
the same indications which had led to the development of the six 
tombs of the kings in Thebes, and which induced me to begin the 
operation on the north side. It is true, the situations of the tombs 
at Thebes, their form and epoques are so very different from those 
of the pyramids, that many points of observation made with regard 
to the former, could not apply to the latter; yet, I perceived enough 
to urge me to the enterprize. I accordingly set out from Cairo on 
the 6th of February, 1818, under pretence of going in quest of 
some antiquities ata village not far off, in order that I might not be 
disturbed in my work by the people of Cairo. I then repaired to 
the Kaiya Bey, and asked permission to work at the pyramid of 
Ghiza in search of antiquities. He made no objection, but said that 
he wished to know if there was any ground about the pyramid fit 
for tillage; I informed him that it was all stones, and at a consi- 
derable distance from any tilled ground. He nevertheless persisted 
in inquiring of the Caschief of the province, if there was any good 
ground near the pyramids; and, after receiving the necessary infor- 
mation, granted my request. 

‘ Having thus acquired permission, | began my labours on the 
10th of February, at a point on the north side in a vertical section 
at right angles to that side of the base. [I saw many reasons against 
my beginning there, but certain indications told me that there was an 
entrauce at that spot. I employed sixty labouring men, and began 
to cut through the mass of stones and cement which had fallen from 
the upper part of the pyramid, but it was so hard joined together, 
that the men spoiled several of their hatchets in the operation; the 
stones which had fallen down along with the cement having formed 
themselves into one solid and almost impenetrable mass. I suc- 
ceeded, however, in making an opening of fifteen feet wide, and 
continued working downwards in uncovering the face of the pyra- 
mid; this work took up several days, without the least prospect of 
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meeting with any thing interesting. Meantime, I began to fear that 
some of the Europeans residing at Cairo might pay a visit to the 
pyramids, which they do very often, and thus discover my retreat, 
and interrupt my proceedings. 

* On the 17th of the same month we had made a considerable ad- 
vance downwards, when an Arab workman called out, making a 
great noise, and saying that he had found the entrance. He had 
discovered a hole in the pyramid into which he could just thrust his 
arm and a djerid of six feet long. ‘Towards the evening we disco- 
vered a larger aperture, about three feet square, which had been 
closed in irregularly, by a hewn stone; this stone I caused to be 
removed, and then came to an opening larger than the preceding, 
but filled up with loose stones and sand. This satisfied me that it 
was not the real but a forced passage, which I found to lead in- 
wards and towards the south;—the next day we succeeded in enter- 
ing fifteen feet from the outside, when we reached a place where the 
sand and stones began to fall from above. I caused the rubbish to 
be taken out, but it still continued to fall in great quantities; at 
last, after some days labour, [discovered an upper forced entrance, 
(2), communicating with the outside from above, and which had 
evidently been cut by some one who was in search of the true pas- 
sage. Having cleared this passage, I perceived another opening (S) 
below, which apparently ran towards the centre of the pyramid. Lo 
a few hiours I was able to enter this passage, and found it to be a 
continuation of the lower forced passage (1), which runs horizon- 
tally towards the centre of the pyramid, nearly all choked up with 
stones and sand. These obstructions I caused to be taken out; and 
at half-way from the entrance I found a descent, (xx), which also 
had been forced; and which ended at the distance of forty feet. I 
afterwards continued the work in the horizontal passage above, in 
hopes that it might lead to the centre; but I was disappointed, and 
at last was convinced that it ended there, (x 0), and that, to attempt 
to advance in that way would only incur the risk of sacrificing some 
of my workmen; as it was really astonishing to see how the stones 
hung suspended over their heads, resting, perhaps, by a single 
point. Indeed one of these stones did fall, and had nearly killed 
one of the men. I therefore retired from the forced passage, with 
great regret and disappointment. 

‘ Notwithstanding the discouragements [ met with, I recom- 
menced my researches on the following day, depending upon my 
indications. I directed the ground to be cleared away to the east- 
ward of the false entrance; the stones, encrusted and bound toge- 
ther with cement, were equally hard as the former, and we had as 
many large stones to remove as before. By this time my retreat 
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had been discovered, which occasioned me many interruptions 
from visitors, among others was the Abbé de Forbin. 

*On February 28, we discovered a block of granite (at 4) mm an 
inclined direction towards the centre of the pyramid, and I per- 
ceived that the inclination was the same as that of the passage of 
the first pyramid or that of Cheops; consequently | began to hope 
that I was near the true entrance. Ov the fitst of March we ob- 
served three large blocks of stone one upon the other, all inclied 
towards the centre: these large stones we had to remove as well as 
others much larger as we a nowy which considerably retarded 
our approach to the desired spot. I perceived, however, that I 
Was near the true entrance, and, in fact, the next day about noon, 
on the 2d of March, was the epoch at which the grand pyramid of 
Cephrenes was at last opened, after being closed up for so many 
centuries, that it remained an uncertainty whether any interior cham- 
bers did or did not exist. ‘The passage I discovered was a square 
opening of four feet high and three and a half wide, formed by four 
blocks of granite; and continued slanting downward at the same 
inclination as that of the pyramid of Cheops, which is an angle of 
26°.—It runs to the length of 104 feet 5 inches, lined the whole 
way with granite. I had much to do to remove and draw up the 
stones which filled the passage (4, 5,) down to the port-cullis 
(G) or door of granite, which is fitted into a niche also made 
of granite. I found this door supported by small stones within 
8 inches of the floor, and in consequence of the narrowness of the 
place it took up the whole of that day and part of the next to raise 
it sufficiently to afford an entrance; this door is 1 foot 3 inches 
thick, and, together with the work of the niche, occupies 6 feet 11 
inches, where the granite work ends: then commences a short pas- 
sage, (7) gradually ascending towards the centre, 22 feet 7 inches, 
at the end of which is a perpendicular of 15 feet: on the left is 9 
small forced passage (9) cut in the rock, and also above, on the 
right, is another forced passage, (8) which runs upwards and turns 
to the north 30 feet, just over the port-cullis. ere is no doubt 
that this passage was made by the same persons who forced the 
other, in order to ascertain if there were any others which might 
ascend above, in conformity to that of the pyramid of Cheops. I 
descended the perpendicular (x) by means of a rope, and found a 
large quantity of stones and earth accumulated beneath, which 
very nearly filled up the entrance into the psssage below (12) which 
inclines towards the north. I next proceeded towards the chan- 
nel (10) that leads to the centre and soon reached the horizontal 
passage. ‘This passage is 5 feet 11 inches high, 3 feet 6 inches 
wide, and the whole length, from the above-mentioned perpendi- 
cular (x) to the great chamber (11) is 158 feet 8 inches. These 
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passages age partly cut out of the living rock, and at half-way there 
is some x And work, probably to fill up some vacancy in the 


rock ; the walls of this passage are in several parts covered with 
incustations of salts. 

‘On entering the great chamber, [ found it to be 46 feet $ inches 
long, 16 feet 3 inches wide, and 23 feet 6 inches high; for the 
most part cut out of the rock, except that part of the roof towards 
the western end. In the midst we observed a sarcophagus of gra- 
nite, partly buried in the ground, to the level of the floor, 8 feet 
long, 3 feet 6 inches wide, and 2 feet 3 inches deep inside, sur- 
rounded by large blocks of granite, being placed apparently to 
guard it from being taken away, which could not be effected with- 
out great labour; the lid of it had been opened; I found in it only 
a few bones of a human skeleton, which merit preservation as cu- 
rious reliques, they being, in all probability, those of Cephrenes, 
the reported builder of this pyramid. On the wall of the western 
side of the chamber is an Arabic inscription, a translation of which 
has been sent to the British Museum.* It testifies that ‘ this py- 
ramid was opened by the Masters Mahomet El Aghar and Otman, 
and that it was inspected in presence of the Sultan Ali Mahomet 
the Ist, Ugloch.’+ ‘There are also several other inscriptions on 
the walls, supposed to be Coptic (qu. enchorial?) ; part of the floor 
of this chamber had been rence in different places evidently im 
search of treasure, by some of those who had found their way into 
it. Under one of the stones I found a piece of metal something 
like the thick part of an axe, but it is so rusty and decayed that it 
is almost impossible to form a just idea of its form. High up and 
near the centre there are two small square holes, one on the north 
and the other on the south, each one foot square; they enter into 
the wall like those in the great chamber of the first pyramid. I 
returned to the before-mentioned perpendicular (x) and found a 
passage to the north (12) in the same inclination of 26° as that 
above: this descends 48 feet 6 inches, where the horizontal pas- 
sage (13) commences, which keeps the same direction north 55 
feet, and half-way along it there is on the east a recess (13) of 11 
feet deep. On the west side there is a passage (15) 20 feet long, 
which descends into a chamber (16) 32 feet long and 9 feet 9 
inches wide, 8 and 6 feet high; this chamber contains a quantity 
of small square blocks of stone, and some unknown inscriptions 
written on the walls. Returving to the original passage, (13) and 
advancing north, near the end of it is a niche (17) to receive a port- 
cullis like that above. Fragments of granite, of which it was 
made, are lying near the spot; advancing still to the north I en- 











* We cannot find that this Inscription has yet reached its destination. 
t+ A Tartaric title, as Vieg Bey, &c. 
tered 
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tered a passage (18) which runs in the same inclination as that 
before-mentioned, and at 47 feet 6 inches from the nicl it is filled 
up with some large blocks of stone (19) put there to close the en- 
trance which issues out precisely at the base of the pyramid. Ac- 
cording to the measurements, it is to be observed that all the works 
below the base are cut into the living rock, as well as part of the 
passages and chambers before-mentioned. Before I conclude I 

ave to mention that [ caused a range of steps to be built, from 
the upper part of the perpendicular (x) to the passage below, for 
the accommodation of visitors. 

‘« It may be mentioned, that at the time I excavated on the north 
side of the pyramid, | caused the ground to be removed to the east- 
ward between the pyramid and the remaining portico which lies 
nearly on a line with the pyramid and the sphinx. I opened the 
ground in several places, and, in particular, at the base of the py- 
yamid ; and in a few days I came to the foundation and walls of an 
extensive temple, which stood before the pyramid at the distance 
of only 40 feet. The whole of this space is covered with a fine 
platform which no doubt runs all round the pyramid. The pave- 
ment of this temple, where I uncovered it, consists of fine blocks 
of calcareous stone, some of which are beautifully cut and in fine 
preservation ; the blocks of stone that form the foundation are of 
an immense size. [ measured one of 21 fect long, 10 feet high, 
and S$ in breadth (120 tons weight each); there are some others 
above ground in the porticoes, which measured 24 feet in length, 
but not so broad nor so thick.’ ‘Thus far Belzoni. 

By the opening of this pyramid, and the discovery of human 
bones within the sarcophagus buried in the central chamber, (which 
were wanting in that found in the first pyramid,) the question as to 
the original design of those stupendous fabrics is, we should sup- 
pose, completely set at rest. It is quite certain, as M. Pauw has 
observed, that if they were intended for gnomons or sun-dials, as 
some have thought, the authors of them, had they studied how to 
make a bad sun-dial, could not well have contrived a worse than a 
pyramid ; a stile of this form, placed in the latitude of Lower Egypt, 
must, for a great part of the year, and the greater part of the day, 
devour its own shadow, which, falling on its side and within its 
base, would consequently be useless. As little probability is there 
that they were intended to fix a permanent meridian, or to as- 
certain if the poles of the earth changed their place. As well 
might some future antiquarian of a new race of people conjecture, 
from observing the four sides of our church steeples to face the four 
cartlinal points of the compass, that they had been built under the 
direction of mathematicians and astronomers, and that the whole na- 
tion was therefore particularly addicted to those sciences. It might 

happen 
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happen with regard to the builders of the pyramids, as with Euro- 
pean churehes, that some superstitious notions, connected with the 
east and the rising sun, may have determined the position of their 
faces, but that this position had any connection with science is a 
modern conjecture which has served at least to exercise the inge- 
nuity of the learned. If any reasonable doubt could ever have 
been entertained of their original purpose, we think thagpare now 
sufficient grounds to pronounce them the mere monuments of post- 
humous vanity; a more civilized and artificial modification of 
the rude tumulus or cairn, to preserve in security, or perhaps to 
mark the spot where, the remains of some despot have been depo- 
sited, for which purpose they were prepared in his lifetime, or 
may have been raised to the memory of some favourite chief, after 
his death, by his faithful followers. The history of the pyramids of 
Egypt, obscure as it is, is in favour of the former supposition. The 
extraordinary care that was taken in the preservation of the body 
after death from violence and corruption, was quite consistent with 
the opinion of the Egyptians, that the soul never deserted the body 
while the latter continued in a perfect state. ‘To secure this union, 
Cheops is said to have employed three hundred and sixty thou- 
sand of his subjects for twenty years* in raising over the ‘ augusta 
domus,’ destined to hold his remains, a pile of stone equal in weight 
to six millions of tons, which is just three times that which the vast 
Breakwater, thrown across Plymouth Sound, will be when com- 
pleted; and to render his precious dust still more secure, the 
narrow chamber was made accessible only by small, intricate pas- 
sages, obstructed by stones of an enormous weight, and so carefully 
closed externally as not to be perceptible.-—Yet how vain are all the 
precautions of man! Not a bone was left of Cheops either in the 
stone coffin or in the vault when Shaw entered the gloomy cham- 
ber; a circumstance which led him to conclude, hastily enough, that 
the pyramids were never intended for sepulchral monuments; and 
the learned Bryant, having settled them to be temples consecrated to 
the Deity, had no difficulty in transforming the sarcophagus into a 
water-trough to hold the sacred element drawn up from the Nile— 
aconception about as felicitous as that which would have converted 
the supposed sarcophagus of Alexander into a bathing-tub ; a proof 
of which was in the holes in the bottom to let out the water! Bel- 
zoni however has gone fur to prove that Strabo and Diodorus Sicu- 
lus knew better, and that these ancient authors had good grounds 
for asserting the Egyptian pyramids to be sepulchral monuments. 

The discovery now made of the Saracens having opened the 
second pyramid is, we believe, perfectly new. 








* Herodotus, lib. ii, 
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We do not suppose that Mr. Belzoni is a man of much educa- 
tion or deep science; but he certamly possesses considerable talent 
for research, and unwearied perseverance ; the very requisites which 
are calculated to explore and bring to light the hidden treasures of 
antiquity. From the exertions of such a man, the British Mu- 
seum is likely to become the first repository in the world for 
Egyptian art and antiquities; and we trust that every possible 
encouragement will be given to those exertions by rewarding him 
liberally for what he has done, and by promises of future rewards 
proportioned to the value of his discoveries ; for if we are rightly 
informed, he is not im circumstances to incur expense without the 
chance of remuneration. 





Art. VIL—Endymion: A Poetic Romance. By John Keats. 
London. 1818. pp. 207. 


REVIEWERS have been sometimes accused of not reading the 

works which they affected to criticise. On the present occasion 
we shall anticipate the author’s complaint, and honestly confess that 
we have not read his work. Not that we have been wanting in our 
duty—far from it—indeed, we have made efforts almost as super- 
human as the story itself appears to be, to get through it; but 
with the fullest stretch of our perseverance, we are forced to con- 
fess that we have not been able to struggle beyond the first of the 
four books of which this Poetic Romance consists. We should ex- 
tremely lament this want of energy, or whatever it may be, on our 
parts, were it not for one consolation—namely, that we are no better 
acquainted with the meaning of the book through which we have 
so painfully toiled, than we are with that of the three which we 
have not looked into. : 

It is not that Mr. Keats, (if that be his real name, for we almost 
doubt that any man iu his senses would put his real name to such a 
rhapsody,) it 1s not, we say, that the author has not of lan- 

e, rays of fancy, and gleams of genius—he has all these; but he 
is unhappily a disciple of the new school of what has been some- 
where called Cockney poetry; which may be defined to consist of 
the most incongruous ideas in the most uncouth language. 

Of this school, Mr. Leigh Hunt, as we observed in a former 
Number, aspires to be the hierophant. Our readers will recollect the 
pleasant recipes for harmonious and sublime poetry which he gave 
us in his preface to ‘ Rimini,’ and the still more facetious instances of 
his harmony and sublimity in the verses themselves; and they will 
recollect above all the contempt of Pope, Johnson, and such like 
poetasters and pseudo-critics, which so forcibly contrasted itself 
with Mr. Leigh Hunt’s self-complacent approbation of 
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—— ‘ all the things itself had wrote, 
Of special merit though of little note.’ 

This author is a copyist of Mr. Hunt; buthe is more unintelligi- 
ble, almost as rugged, twice as diffuse, and ten times more tiresome 
and absurd than his prototype, who, though he impudently presumed 
to seat himself in be chair of criticism, and to measure his own 

try by his own standard, yet generally had a meaning. But Mr. 

ts had advanced no dogmas which he was bound to support by 
examples ; his nonsense therefore is quite gratuitous; he writes it 
for its own sake, and, being bitten by Mr. Leigh Hunt’s insane cri- 
ticism, more than rivals the insanity of his poetry. 

Mr. Keats’s preface hints that his poem was produced under pe- 
culiar circumstances. 

* Knowing within myself (he says) the manner in which this Poem has 
been produced, it is not without a feeling of regret that I make it public. 
—What manner I mean, will be quate clear to the reader, who must soon 
perceive great inexperience, immaturity, and every error denoting a 
feverish attempt, rather than a deed accomplished.’—Preface, p. vii. 

We humbly beg his pardon, but this does not appear to us to be 
quite so clear—we really do not know what he means—but the next 

age is more intelligible. : 

* The two first books, and indeed the two last, I feel sensible are not 
of such completion as to warrant their passing the press.’— Preface, 

. Vii. 
, ‘Thus ‘ the two first books’ are, even in his own judgment, unfit 
to appear, and ‘ the two last’ are, it seems, in the same condition— 
and as two and two make four, and as that is the whole number of 
books, we have a clear and, we believe, a very just estimate of the 
entire work. 

Mr. Keats, however, deprecates criticism on this ‘immature and 
feverish work’ in terms which are themselves sufficiently feverish ; 
and we confess that we should have abstained from inflicting upon 
him any of the tortures of the ‘ fierce hell’ of criticism, which terrify 
his imagination, if he had not begged to be spared in order that he 
might write more; if we had not observed in him a certain degree 
of talent which deserves to be put in the right way, or which, at 
least, ought to be warned of the wrong; and if, finally, he had not 
told us that he is of an age and temper which imperiously require 
mental discipline. 

Of the story we have been able to make out but little; it seems 
to be mythological, and probably relates to the loves of Diana and 
Endymion; but of this, as the scope of the work has altogether 
escaped us, we cannot speak with any degree of certainty ; and must 
therefore content ourselves with giving some instances of its diction 
and versification :—and here again we are perplexed and puzzled. 
—At first it appeared to us, that Mr. Keats had been amusing him- 
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self and wearying his readers with an immeasurable game at bouts- 
rimés ; but, if we recollect rightly, it is an indispensable condition at 
this play, that the rhymes when filled up shall have a meaning; and 
our author, as we have already hinted, has no meaning. He seems to 
us to write a line at random, and then he follows not the thought 
excited by this line, but that suggested by the rhyme with which it 
concludes. There is hardly a complete couplet inclosing a complete 
idea in the whole book. He wanders from one subject to another, 
from the association, not of ideas but of sounds, and the work is 
composed of hemistichs which, it is quite evident, have forced them- 
selves upon the author by the mere force of the catchwords on 
which they turn. 
We shall select, not as the most striking instance, but as that least 
liable to suspicion, a passage from the opening of the poem. 
* Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep ; and such are daffodils 
With the green world they live in ; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
’Gainst the hot season; the mid forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms : 
And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty dead; &c. &c.’—pp. 3, 4. 
Here it is clear that the word, and not the idea, mvon produces 
the simple sheep and their shady boon, and that ‘ the dooms of the 
mighty dead’ would never have intruded themselves but for the 
‘ fair musk-rose blooms.’ 
Again. 
‘ For ‘twas the morn: Apollo’s upward fire 
Made every eastern cloud a silvery pyre 
Of brightness so unsullied, that therein 
A melancholy spirit well might win 
Oblivion, and melt out his essence fine 
Into the winds: rain-scented eglantine 
Gave temperate sweets to that well-wooing sun ; 
The lark was lost in him; cold springs bad run 
To warm their chilliest bubbles in the grass ; 
Man’s voice was on the mountains; atid the mass 
Of nature’s lives and wonders puls’d tenfold, 
To feel this sun-rise and its glories old.’—p. 8. 
Here Apollo’s fire produces a pyre, a silvery pyre of clouds, 
wherein a spirit might win oblivion and melt his essence fine, and 
scented eglantine gives sweets to the sun, and cold springs had run 
into the grass, and then the pulse of the mass pulsed tenfold vo feel 
the glories old of the neweborn day, Kc. 
One example more. 
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* Be still the unimaginable lodge 

For solitary thinkings ; such as dodge 

Conception to the very bourne of heaven, 

Then leave the naked brain: be still the leaven, 

‘That spreading in this dull and clodded earth 

Gives it a touch ethereal—a new birth.’—p. 17. 
Lodge, dodge—heaven, leaven—earth, birth; such, in six words, 
is the sum and substance of six lines. 

We come now to the author’s taste in versification. He cannot 
indeed write a sentence, but perhaps he may be able to spin a line. 
Let us see. The following are specimens of his prosodial notions 
of our English heroic metre. ; 

‘ Dear as the temple’s self, so does the moon, 
The passion poesy, glories infinite.’—p. 4. 
‘ So plenteously ali weed-hidden roots.’—p. 6. 
‘ Of some strange history, potent to send.’—p. 18. 
* Before the deep intoxication.’-—p. 27. 
* Her scarf into a fluttering pavilion.’—p. 33. 
* The stubborn canvass for my voyage prepared 
*« Endymion! the cave is secreter 
Than the isle of Delos. Echo hence shall stir 
No sighs but sigh-warm kisses, or light noise 
Of thy combing hand, the while it travelling cloys 
And trembles through my labyrinthine hair.” ’—p. 48. 

By this time our readers must be pretty well satisfied as to the 
meaning of his sentences and the structure of his lines: we now pre- 
sent them with some of the new words with which, in imitation of 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, he adorns our language. 

We are told that ‘ turtles passion their voices,’ (p. 15); that ‘ an 
arbour was nested,’ (p. 23); and a lady’s locks ‘ gordian’d up,’ (p. 
32); and to supply the place of the nouns thus verbalized Mr. 
Keats, with great fecundity, spawns new ones; such as ‘ men-slugs 
and human serpentry,’ (p. +1); the ‘ honey-feel of bliss, (p. 45); 
‘ wives prepare needments,’ (p. 13)—and so forth. 

Then he has formed new verbs by the process of cutting off their 
natural tails, the adverbs, and affixing them to their foreheads; 
thus, ‘the wine out-sparkled,’(p. 10); the ‘ multitude up-followed,’ 
(p. 11); and ‘ night up-took,’ (p. 29). ‘ The wind up-blows,’ 
(p. 32); and the * hours are down-sunken,’ (p. 56.) 

But if he sinks some adverbs in the verbs he compensates the 
language with adverbs and adjectives which he separates from the 
parent stock, ‘Thus, a lady ‘ whispers pantingly and close,’ makes 
* hushing signs,’ and steers her skiff into a ‘ ripply cove,’ (p. 23) ; 
a shower falls ‘ refreshful/y, (45); and a vulture has a ‘ spreaded 
tail,” (p. 44.) 





."—p. 39. 
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But enough of Mr. Leigh Hunt and his simple neophyte.—If any 
one should be bold enough to purchase this ‘ Poetic Romance,’ and 
so much more patient, than ourselves, as to get beyond the first 
book, and so much more fortunate as to find a meaning, we entreat 
him to make us acquainted with his success; we shall then return 
to the task which we now abandon in despair, and endeavour to 
make all due amends to Mr. Keats and to our readers. 








Art. VIII.—Greenland, the adjacent Seas, and the North-West 
Passage to the Pacific Ocean; illustrated in a Voyage to 
Davis's Strait during the Summer of 1817. By Bernard 
O'Reilly, Esq. 4to. 1818. 

iB we feel disposed to exercise a more than usual degree of cri- 

tical severity on the volume before us, it is not so much for the 
mere gratification of ‘ breaking a butter-fly on a wheel,’ as of ex- 
posing one of the most barefaced attempts at imposition which has 
occurred to usin the whole course of our literary labours. 

Our first impression on taking up the volume was, that, as the 
subject of the Arctic regions had become one of the fashionable topics 
of the day, (which we may fairly take to ourselves the credit of in- 
troducing,) some hanger-on of Paternoster-row had contrived, with 
the help of Egede, Fabricius, and the interminable Cyclopedia of 
Dr. Rees, to hash up a fictitious voyage to Davis's Strait, in order 
to gratify the eager appetite of the public, and at the same time 
to ‘put money in his purse.’ Recollecting, however, that the 
log-book of the ship Thomas, -of Hull, in which this voyage is 
stated to have been made, was within our reach, we turned to it, 
and found that Bernard O’Reilly, Esq. was not, as we suspected, a 
phantom conjured up for the occasion, but that there actually was 
a person of this name, in the capacity of surgeon, on board that ship 
—for, in consequence of the ‘ Act for Paccarhitied the Whale 
Fishery,’ it is deemed imperative on every whaler to have a person so 
rated. As he, fortunately, is seldom called on but to assist in filling 
the blubber casks, and making the plum-pudding on Sundays, the 
owners are not particularly nice in their choice of the doctor, who is 
generally an apothecary’s apprentice just escaped from bis inden- 
tures. We do not mean to say, however, that there are not excep- 
tions ; indeed we happen to know that very respectable and merito- 
rious characters have sometimes been induced by necessity to accept 
the situation. We would mention, as an instance, Mr. John Laing, 
whose sensible and unpretending narrative of a ‘ Voyage to Spitz- 
bergen,’ in a small duodecimo, forms an admirable contrast to the 
pompous and frothy quarto of Bernard O'Reilly, Esq. 

But, in ascertaining the name of Bernard O'Reilly, Pn 
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that of the person who filled the capacity of surgeon on board the 
Thomas, of Hull, we have also ascertained, what is much more 
to the purpose, that the very small portion of his ‘ Greenland,’ 
which is not absolute nonsense, is either fiction or downright false- 
hood. ‘This grave charge we shall substantiate without much waste 
of our own or the reader’s time. 

As it is not always quite so easy to detect false facts in physics, 
as false principles in the abstract sciences, the former may some- 
times pass for truths, and thus become as pernicious as the latter, 
There is little danger, however, on the present occasion. The glaring 
folly which pervades every page of Mr. O’Reilly’s book forms 
a sufficient guarantee against its mischievous tendency. We find, 
however, iu the very threshold, a premeditated misrepresentation 
with regard to the latitude, on which are made to depend some ex- 
traordinary discoveries, which the author could not have ventured 
to broach without exceeding the usual limits of a whale-fishing 
voyage to Davis’s Strait. 

He sets out by accusing the masters and the mates of Greenland 
ships, of falsifying their logs and journals—and for what ?—for the 
interest of the government, of their employers, and of themselves. 
The interest of government (so gross is his ignorance) is the ‘ addi- 
tional revenue to be recorded on the collector’s book :’ the poor 
man, it seems, being unable to distinguish between revenue and 
bounty, the latter of which is paid by the government to the ship- 
owner, while nothing whatever 1s received in the shape of the former. 
He, generous and disinterested to a fault, having embarked for the 
sake of science, disdained ‘ to trust for support to documents placed 
in custom-houses,’ or to the uncertain information which might be 
‘coaxed from the master of a whale-ship.— He submitted to be 
cooped up with uninformed, unsociable beings, ‘ to study nature,’ and 
‘to keep a journal adapted to all the scientific objects he had in 
view ::—Yet with all this and much more empty boasting, did this 
prodigy of ‘ disinterested science’ write to Hull, to procure a copy 
of the master’s journal, and to learn the highest latitude which the 
ship had reached! which, by a good observation of the master, was, 
on the 19th July, 75° 17’. This latitude, however, would not adinit 
of his fabrications ; he asserts, therefore, that ‘ many days elapsed 
before the sailing of the Thomas from that latitude, occasionally shift- 
ing her station ;’ that ‘ on one such occasion, the termination of the 
Linnean islands came distinctly in view, the open sea lying beyond, 
when the latitude, no observation being taken, was most probably 
about the 77th degree;’ that ‘the state of the atmosphere permitted 
a prospect of a degree at least farther to the northward, where the 
continental ice was evidently interminable :’ every word of which 
we shall prove to be false. We happen to have examined the jour- 
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nals of many of the Davis Strait’s ships for the year 1817, fora 
different purpose than that of convicting Bernard O'Reilly, Esq. 
of misrepresentation, and among others, that of the Thomas; and 
in it we find that, instead of ‘ many days having elapsed before 
she sailed from that latitude,’ (75° 17’) she stood to the southward 
the very next day, (July 20th) on the noon of which she was, by 
observation, in lat. 75° 10’ N., and from that moment continued 
down the strait on her homeward-bound passage !—Nor shall his 
calumny against the master and mate of the Thomas of having 
falsified their journals avail him. ‘The masters and mates of the 
other vessels in company must also have falsified their journals, 
and, by a singular coincidence, have all falsified them in the same 
places. The Andrew Marvel was in company with the Thomas, 
and the latitude marked in her log on the 18th is, by observation, 
75° 19° N. The Royal George too was in company with her, 
and her log, on the same day, marks the latitude, also by obser- 
vation, as 75° 24’.—The Ingria, the Majestic, the Eclipse, and 
many other vessels, to the amount of eighteen, were in sight from 
the 17th to the 20th July, and there is not ten miles difference 
of latitude between any two of them. So much for falsehood and 
calumny. 

It requires some talent to carry on a successful imposture. 
The Linnean islands, a very appropriate name it must be al- 
lowed, which Mr. O’Reilly ‘ presumed (as he says) to give them in 
honour of the prince of Natural Historians,’ are stated in one part 
of the text, ‘ to run in a curve bending westward and northward, 
from the Greenland side across Davis’s Strait,’ and in another, ‘ to 
stretch across the Strait east and west, as far as the power of 
vision can ascertain,’ (p. 94;) but, in a thing resembling a tailor’s 
measure, or a proctor’s bill, by its length, and which is humorously 
called a chart, the whole of these islands are unluckily placed 
north and south; and instead of stretching westward across the Strait, 
by the same unaccountable mishap, they are laid down a full degree 
to the eastward of any part of the west coast of Greenland! Again: 
‘from my chart, which was made with the utmost accuracy, the 
number of these islands is eighty :’—the blots upon the thing we 
have mentioned, and which, we suppose, are meant to represent 
islands, amount to about sirty. 

These ‘ Linnzan islands’ perform a very conspicuous part in 
Bernard O’Reilly’s volume. By the ‘ power of vision’ he sees be- 
hind them ‘very distinctly, an open sea,’ and beyond that an 
‘interminable icy continent.’ But on reading a little farther, we 
find that the sea and the continent have changed places! 


* In the view of the extensive chain of islands (to which I have pre- 
sumed to give the name of the Linnean Isles), which stretch across the 
straits 
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straits east and west, very nearly in acircular curve, as far as the power 
of vision can ascertain, there lies an immense continent of ice, rising 
towards the Pole, and towards the islands betore mentioned, descending 
like the regular declivity of the land mentioned by Bruce in the ap- 
proach to the sources of the Nile. In this descent innumerable chane 
nels are visible, eaten away by the snow which is dissolved annually 
under the presence of the sun. In some places it out-tops the islands, 
but leans upon them all; and it is probably owing to this very chain of 
islands presenting an impenetrable barrier, that the descent of larger 
portions of the icy continent have not before now carried their chilling 
aspect into southern climates.’—pp. 94, 95. 

Thus, instead of an open sea beyond these islands, it would now 
appear, that this ‘ interminable continent,’ the source of all the ice- 
bergs that float to the southward, abuts on them and out-tops them, 
(like the overhanging eaves of a thatched roof,) rising towards th¢ 
North Pole, as the summit of the ridge! 

We cannot be sufficiently thankful to these eighty buttresses, which 
Bernard O'Reilly has discovered, for preventing a southerly visita- 
tion of this icy continent with its ‘chilling aspect.’ [ts presence, how- 
ever, would not seem to offer any very great annoyance to the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants of Greenland. It is not here, as in other ports 
of the world, that frost, snow, and elevation of surface, occasion 
cold; on the contrary they are the sources of heat. Of this we can- 
uot doubt, being assured that ‘ the elevated lands produce in them- 
selves such an absorption of solar heat, during the summer months, 
as to make the atmosphere insupportably sultry;’ (/ntroduction, 
p- 13.); that ‘ the heat of the sun reflected from the snow and ice, 
and also from the face of the rock, is intolerable;’ and that ‘ when 
knee-deep in snow, the head and body are involved in a burning at- 
mosphere.’ (p. 191.) 

This extraordinary development of heat from ice and snow 
(which, by the way, is noted, in what he calls a journal, from 33° to 
40° of Fahrenheit in the mouth of July) might be expected to pro- 
duce some extraordinary effect on the vegetation of Greenland— 
and so it does about Disco, near the ‘ icy continent ;’ for there ‘ the 
accumulation of heat is so great that all vegetable life is rapidly 
evolved,’ (p. 271); on the southern part of Greenland, however, in 
about 60° of lat., the thermal influence ceases, and with it all appear- 
ance of vegetation. The ship Thomas, it is true, was never within 
sight of any land on this part of the coast; but that is nothing—Ber- 
nard O’Reilly’s ‘ power of vision’ enables him, like the witches in 
Macbeth, to see ‘ beyond the ignorant present.’—Indeed we are 
perfectly astonished at the unremitting attention which he appears to 
have bestowed on this picturesque country. Nota single day passes 
in which the cirrbus, the cirrhostratus, the agglomerated cumulo- 
stratus, cirrhocumulus, aud the nimbus are not detected in playing 
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their gambols, perpetually intermingling with each other, dancing 
through the misty atmosphere, and producing over the more misty 
pages of his quarto, as numerous and as various transmutations as 
may be seen in the tube of a kaleidoscope; all this he has pilfered, 
and converted into nonsense, from Forster’s * Systematic Arrange- 
ment of the Clouds.’ With respect to the country itself, he gravely 
assures us that it is a grievous mistake to suppose it took its name 
from any thing green about it. The origin is totally different, and is 
plainly discoverable in the language of the natives. It is called 
‘ Succanunga,’ the Land of the Sun; but, lest we should not do 
justice to our author’s learned and ‘ interesting speculation,’ as he 
calls it, we present our readers with the passage entire. 

* A classical reader, familiar with the works of Greek and Roman 
writers, will recollect that an epithet for the noon-day Apollo, when 
clad in Latin form, is Gryneus, Gryneus Apollo forms an adulatory 
invocation in the prayer of Eneas, who was at once a priest and prince 
according to the Phrygian mythological system. General Vallancy, 
who bestowed much and very extraordinary labour on the subject of 
antiquities, particularly those referable to eastern origin, has fixed on 
the word Grian, of Irish or Celtic signification, as it may be received, 
being epithetically expressive of the strongest power of the sun, which 
is synonymous among all ancient nations with the Apollo of Grecian 
mythology. To avoid, therefore, invidious reference as to intercourse 
with the Greenlanders, it may be fairly admitted, that the synonyme, by 
whatever voyager to these parts communicated, is justly explained by 
the above terms: let us view them in connexion: 

Succanuk—the Sun. Succanunga—Greenland. 

Grian—Apollo, or the Sun. Grianland—Land of the Sun. 

‘The Land of the Sun, or Sunny-land, as familiarly may be said, 
corresponds with the simple appellation which the natives give their 
country. The adventurers who came in aftertimes to seek the same 
shores, not probably understanding the meaning of the term, yet spelling 
the word as they could from hearing it often repeated, were inclined to 
write Grianland in their mode Groénland, which sounds very nearly 
alike, but in the language of Denmark has no reference to the original.’ 
—pp. 14, 15. 

There is a trifling mistake in this ‘ interesting speculation;’ but it 
is rather favourable to the view of the subject as taken by Bernard 
O'Reilly, Esquire. With submission to his superior knowledge, we 
take leave to observe, that Grynaus is not exactly ‘ an epithet for 
the noon-day Apollo,’ but rather of a grove sacred to Alpollo. 

His tibi Grynai remoris dicatur origo: 
Ne quis sit ducus, quo se plus jactet Apollo. 

Now as the ancients had a way of naming things by the ‘ rule of 
contraries,’ as ‘ lucus a non Jucendo,’ an instance in point, nothing is 
more probable than that Adneas conferred the name of Gryna@an- 
land, or laud of groves, on this delightful country, because be 
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eould not meet with a single twig upon it. Mr. O'Reilly has our 
permission to print this further ‘ elucidation’ in the second edition 
of his quarto. 

To be serious for a moment—General Valencey, (from whom 
most of this rambling stuff is taken,) though a man of learning, wrote 
more nonsense than any man of bis time; and has unfortunately been 
the occasion of much more thanhe wrote. His reveries which, as 
they came from him, afforded occasional glimpses of ingenuity, 
when taken up by those who, like Berard O’Reilly, have neither 
learning, nor taste, nor judgment, nor even common sense to direct 
them, degenerate into mere absurdities, too mad for reason, too 
foolish for mirth. 

He, however, is so elated with his success, ‘ in the etymological 
line,’ that he pursues his inquiries with increased vigour. He has 
actually collected a vocabulary of no less than six and twenty words 
of pure Esquimaux, among which are piccaninny, a child—canoe, 
a boat, &c.; and he has set the people themselves right as to the 
true manner of writing and pronouncing their name, which, it ap- 
pears, is Uskee. From Uskee comes (we know not how) yak, and 
from yak, yankee;—of doodle Mr. O'Reilly says nothing. His 
most surprising discovery, however, is that of the derivation of the 
word Uskee itself, with which we should have favoured our readers 
had not the author, unfortunately for his ‘ literary fame,’ coutrived, 
in imitation of his betters, to mix up so much filth and obscenity 
with his speculations as to render it quite unfit for the public eye 
or ear. 

We shall not trouble our readers with all the instances in which 
we have caught our learned author tripping, though, for the sake of 
doing justice to our own character for sagacity, we are under the 
necessity of noticing a few of them. ‘Thus we apprehend there is 
a trifling mistake in the information now first communicated to the 
world, that ‘ Columbus came to Britain,’ and that ‘ he was refused 
as (Introduction, p. 10); that ‘ two noble Venetians, fol- 

owing his example, obtained a ship in Ireland, and sailed to West 
Friesland in 1380,’ not many years after he, whose example they 
followed, was born. But though they got their ship in Ireland, 
and though Ireland traded with West Friezeland, the Irish, it seems, 
know nothing of the matter, and for this plain reason, because Queen 
Elizabeth deprived them of their records. (p. 10.) Still more un- 
luckily for the Irish, ‘ this extensive island, peopled with polished 
inhabitants dwelling iv a hundred towns, was, shortly after its 
discovery, suddenly overwhelmed in the ocean, and disappeared 
with every living creature on its surface,’ (p. 10)—those beneath 
its surface, we take for granted, floated off in safety. It was si- 
tuated, we are informed, ‘ in the fifty-eighth degree, between va 
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land and Greenland,’ (p. 11.) both of which, of course, must then 
have extended, at least, as far south as. that parallel, though they 
have since receded towards the North Pole. That there was a 
West Friezeland Mr. O’Reilly assures us is by no means doubtful; 
that it was not the Greenland ‘ of late note’ is equally certain; and 
that it is now named the Sunken Land of Buss cannot be called 
in question :—yet in the very next page he says: ‘Quere? May not 
this land of Buss, so sunken, bear some probable reference to the 
Old or Lost Greenland, or the Atlantis of the Greek writers? It 
would not be easy to disprove this.’ (p. 12). We will not contest 
the point with the learned author, especially as, after all, this island, 
with its hundred cities, which was metamorphosed from West 
Friezeland to Buss, from Buss to West Greenland, and from West 
Greenland to the § Atlantis of the Greek writers,’ turns out to be 
neither more nor less than the ‘ famed Ultima Thule of the an- 
cients’! ‘ and as whole valleys of dreadful soundings, and peaks 
of tremendous and destructive contact, buried in the ocean water, 
forbid an exact inquiry regarding its actual position.’ (p. 12.) 

But if Mr. O’Reilly has perplexed us a little with this multi- 
nominal country, in return, he has set us at ease with regard to 
Spitzbergen, which we had supposed to be a cluster of islands, but 
which he has ascertained, from his two months cruize in Davis's 
Strait, ‘ to be one island.’ (p. 47). We are moreover instructed 
that ‘ this one island (Spitzbergen) is utterly uninhabitable in the 
winter months,’ and, finally, that ‘ the attempt has never yet been 
made.” Will not the Dutch and the Russians take shame to them- 
selves for publishing in the face of the world, that their people have 
frequently wintered there! We are also informed that the ‘ bergy 
fragments’ from the ‘ icy continent’ seldom pass the latitude of 
Staienhoek before they become finally ‘ dissolved;’ of course, the 
accounts of ice-islands seen in the Atlantic are false. And by way 
of further consolation, it is added, that the icy continent itself must 
finally disappear, as the melted snow has eaten deep and tremendous 
chasms into its sides. 

One word more—We are not much in the habit of deciding on 
the price of books, considering that as not within the critic’s pro- 
vince ; yet when, as on the present occasion, the enormous sum of 
fifty shillings is charged for a very thin quarto, we cannot but thiok 
it fair that the public should be apprized of what it is composed.— 
It is this consideration alone which has led us to waste a word on 
a composition so utterly worthless as the volume before us. 
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Anr. LX.—Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto IV. By Lord 
Byron. 1818. 


* Farewell! a word that must be, and hath been— 
A sound which makes us linger ;—yet—farewell ! 
Ye! who have traced the Pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection, not in vain 
He wore his sandal-shoon, and scallop-shell ; 
Farewell! with Aim alone may rest the pain, 

If such there were—with you, the moral of his strain!’ 


THs solemn valediction, the concluding stanza of Lord Byron's 
poem, forms at once a natural and an impressive motto to our 
essay. ‘ There are few things,’ says the moralist, ‘ not purely evil, 
of which we can say, without some emotion of uneasiness, this is 
the last. ‘Those who could never agree together shed tears when 
mutual discontent has determined them to final separation, and of 
a place that has been frequently visited, though without pleasure, 
the last look is taken with heaviness of heart.’ When we resume, 
therefore, our task of criticism, and are aware that we are exerting 
it for the last time upon this extraordindry work, we feel no small 
share of reluctance to part with the Pilerim, whose wanderings 
have so often beguiled our labours, and diversified our pages. We 
part from ‘ Childe Harold’ as from the pleasant and gifted com- 
panion of an interesting tour, whose occasional waywardness, obsti- 
nacy and caprice are forgotten in the depth of thought with which 
he commented upon subjects of interest as they passed before us, 
and in the brilliancy with which he coloured such scenery as ad- 
dressed itself to the imagination. His faults, if we at all remember 
them, are recollected only with pity, as affecting himself indeed, but 
no longer a concern of ours :—his merits acquire double value in our 
eyes when we call to mind that we may perhaps never more profit by 
them. The scallop-shell and staff are now laid aside, the pilgrimage 
is accomplished, and Lord Byron, in his assumed character, is no 
longer to delight us with the display of his wondrous talents, or 
provoke us by the use he sometimes condescends to make of them, 
—an use which at times has reminded us of his own powerful simile, 
: ‘ It was as is a new-dug grave, 
Closing o’er one we sought to save.’ 
Before we part, however, we feel ourselves impelled to resume 
a consideration of his ‘ Pilgrimage,’ not as consisting of detached 
accounts of foreign scenery and of the emotions suggested by 
them, but as a whole poem, written in the same general spirit, 
and pervaded by the same cast of poetry. In doing this, we are con- 
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scious we must repeat much which has perhaps been better said by 
others, and even be guilty of the yet more unpardonable crime of re- 
peating ourselves. But if we are not new we will at least be brief, 
and the occasion seems to us peculiarly favourable for placing before 
our readers the circumstances which secured to the Pilgrimage of 
Childe Harold a reception so generally popular. The extrinsic 
circumstances, which refer rather to the state of the public taste 
than to the genius and talent of the author, claim precedence in 
order because, though they are not those on which the fame of the 
poet must ultimately rest, they are unquestionably the scaffolding 
by means of which the edifice was first raised which now stands 
independent of them. 

Originality, as it is the highest and rarest property of genius, is 
also that which has most charms for the public. Not that origina- 
lity is always necessary, for the world will be contented, in the 
poverty of its mental resources, with mere novelty or singularity, 
and must therefore be enchanted with a work that exbibits both 
qualities. The vulgar author is usually distinguished by his treading, 
or attempting to tread, in the steps of the reigning favourite of the 
day. He is didactic, sentimental, romantic, epic, pastoral, accord- 
ing to the taste of the moment, and his ‘ fancies and delights,’ 
like those of Master Justice Shallow, are sure to be adapted to 
the tunes which the carmen whistle. The consequence is, not that 
the herd of imitators gain their object, but that the melody which 
they have profaned becomes degraded in the sated ears of the public 
—its original richness, wildness and novelty are forgotten when it is 
made manifest how easily the leading notes can be caught and pa- 
rodied, and whatever its intrinsic merit may have been, it becomes, 
for the time, stale and fulsome. If the composition which has 
been thus hunted down possesses intrinsic merit, it may—indeed it 
will—eventually revive and claim its proper place amid the poetical 
galaxy; deprived, indeed, of the adventitious value which it may at 
first have acquired from its novelty, but at the same time no longer 
over-shaded and incumbered by the croud of satellites now con- 
signed to chaos and primeval night. When the success of Burns, 
writing in his native dialect with unequalled vigour and sweetness, 
had called from their flails an hundred peasants to cudgel their 
brains for rhymes, we can well remember that even the bard of 
Coila was somewhat injured in the common estimation—as a mas- 
terpiece of painting is degraded by being placed amid the flaring 
colours and ill-drawn figures of imitative daubers. The true poet 
attempts the very reverse of the imitator. He plunges into the stream 
of public opinion even when its tide is running strongest, crosses 
its direction, and bears his crown of laurel as Caesar did his impe- 
rial mantle, triumphant above the waves. Such a phenomenon sel- 
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dom fails at first to divide and at length to alter the reigning taste 
of the period, and if the bold adventurer has successfully buffeted 
the ebbing tide which bore up his competitor, he soon has the benefit 
of the flood in his own favour. 

Tn applying these general remarks to Lord Byron's gravest and 
most serious performance, we must recal to the reader’s recollec- 
tion that since the time of Cowper he has been the first poet who, 
either in his own person, or covered by no very thick disguise, has 
directly appeared before the public, an actual living man expressing 
his own sentiments, thoughts, hopes and fears. Almost all the poets 
of our day, who have possessed a considerable portion of public 
attention, are personally little known to the reader, and can only be 
judged from the passions and feelings assigned by them to persons 
totally fictitious. Childe Harold appeared —we must not say in the 
character of the author—but certainly in that of a reai existing per- 
son, with whose feelings as such the public were disposed to asso- 
ciate those of Lord Byron. Whether the reader acted right or other- 
wise in persisting to neglect the shades of distinction which the 
author endeavoured to point out betwixt his pilgrim and himself, it 
is certain that no little power over the public attention was gained 
from their being identified. Childe Harold may not be, nor ‘do we 
believe he is, Lord Byron’s very self, but he is Lord Byron’s pic- 
ture, sketched by Lord Byron himself, arrayed in a fancy dress, and 
disguised perhaps by some extrinsic attributes, but still bearing a 
sufficient resemblance to the original to warrant the conclusion that 
we have drawn. This identity 1s so far acknowledged in the pre- 
face to the Canto now before us, where Lord Byron thus expresses 
himself. 


* The poem also, or the pilgrim, or both, have accompanied me from 
first to last; and perhaps it may be a pardonable vanity which induces 
me to reflect with complacency on a composition which in some degree 
connects me with the spot where it was produced, and the objects it 
would fain describe; and however unworthy it may be deemed of 
those magical and memorable abodes, however short it may fall of our 
distant conceptions and immediate impressions, yet as a mark of respect 
for what is venerable, and of feeling for what is glorious, it has been to 
me a source of pleasure in the production, and I part with it with a 
kind of regret, which I hardly suspected that events could have left me 
for imaginary objects.’—pp. vi, vii. 

But besides the pleasing novelty of a traveller and a poet, 
throwing before the reader his reflections and opinions, his loves and 
his hates, his raptures and his sorrows; besides the uovelty and pride 
which the public felt, upon being called as it were into familiarity 
with a mind so powerful, and invited to witness and partake of its 
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deep emotions ; the feelings themselves were of a character which 
struck with awe those to whom the noble pilgrim thus exposed the 
sanctuary of his bosom. They were introduced into no Teian para- 
dise of lutes and maidens, were placed in no hall resounding with 
music and dazzling with many-coloured lights, and called upon to 
gaze on those gay forms that flutter in the muse’s beam. The ban- 
quet had ceased, and it was the pleasure of its melancholy lord that 
his guests should witness that gloominess, which seems most dismal 
when it succeeds to exuberant and unrestramed gaiety. The 
emptied wine-cup lay on the ground, the withered garland was 
flung aside and trodden under foot, the instruments of music were 
silent, or waked but those few and emphatic chords which express 
sorrow; while, amid the ruins of what had once been the palace of 
pleasure, the stern pilgrim stalked from desolation to desolation, 


spurning from him the implements of former juxury, and repelling , 


with equal scorn the more valuable substitutes which wisdom and 
philosophy offered to supply their place. ‘The reader felt as it were 
in the presence of a superior being, when, instead of his judgment 
being consulted, his imaginativn excited or soothed, his taste flat- 
tered or conciliated in order to bespeak his applause, he was told, 
in strains of the most sublime poetry, that neither he, the courteous 
reader, nor aught the earth had to shew, was worthy the attention 
of the noble traveller.—All countries he traversed with a heart for 
entertaining the beauties of nature, and an eye for observing the 
crimes and follies of mankind ; and from all he drew subjects of sor- 
row, of indignation, of contempt. From Dan to Beersheba all was 
barrenness. ‘To despise the ordinary sources of happiness, to turn 
with scorn from the pleasures which captivate others, and to en- 
dure, as it were voluntarily, evils which others are most anxious to 
shun, is a path to ambition; for the monarch is scarcely more re- 
spected for possessing, than the anchoret for contemning the means 
of power and of pleasure. A mind like that of Harold, apparently 
indifferent to the usual enjoyments of life, and which entertains, or 
at least exhibits, such contempt for its usual pursuits, has the same 
ready road to the respect of the mass of mankind, who judge that 
to be superior to humanity which can look down upon its common 
habits, tastes, and pleasures. 

This fashion of thinking and writing of course had its imitators, 
and those right many. But the humorous sadness which sat so 
gracefully on the original made but a poor and awkward appearance 
on those who 





wrapp’d themselves in Harold’s inky cloak, 

To show the world how ‘ Byron’ did not ‘ write.’ 
Their affected melancholy shewed like the cynicism of Ape- 
mantus 
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mantus contrasted with the real misanthropy of Timon. And, to 
say the truth, we are not sorry that the fashion has latterly lost 
ground. This species of general contempt of intellectual pleasures, 
and worldly employment, is more closely connected with the Epicu- 
rean philosophy than may be at first supposed. If philosophy be 
but a pursuit of words, and the revolutions of empires inevitable re- 
turns of the same cycle of fearful transitions; if our earliest and 
best affections ‘ run to waste, and water but the desert,’ the want 
of worthier motives to action gives a tremendous and destructive im- 
pulse to the dangerous Carpe diem of the Garden—that most seduc- 
tive argument of sensual pleasure. This doctrine of the nothingness 
of human pursuits, not as contrasted with those of religion and vir- 
tue, (to which they are indeed as nothing,) but. absolutely and in 
themselves, is too apt to send its pupils in despair to those pleasures 
which promise a real gratification, however short and gross. Thus 
do thoughts and opinions, in themselves the most melancholy, be- 
come incitements to the pursuit of the most degrading pleasures ; 
as the Egyytians placed skulls upon their banqueting tables, and 
as the fools of Holy Writ made the daring and fearful association 
of imminent fate and present revelling— Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die. 

If we treat the humour less gravely, and consider it as a posture 
of the mind assumed for the nonce, still this enumeration of the 
vain pursuits, the indulged yet unsatiated passions of humanity, is 
apt to weary our spirits if not our patience, and the discourse ter- 
minates in a manner as edifying as the dialogue in Prior’s Alma :— 

‘ “ Tired with these thoughts”—“ Less tired than I,” 
Quoth Dick, “ with your philosophy— 
That people live and die I knew, 

An hour ago as well as you ; 

What need of books those truths to tell, 
Which folks perceive who cannot spell ; 
And must we spectacles apply, 

To view what hurts our naked eye? 

If to be sad is to be wise, 

I do most heartily despise 

Whatever Socrates has said, 

Or Tully wrote, or Wanley read.” 

* Dear Drift! to set our matters right, 
Remove these papers from my sight, 
Burn Mat's Des-carte and Aristotle— 
Here, Jonathan, your master’s bottle.’ 

But it was not merely to the novelty of an author speaking in 
his own person, and im a tone which arrogated a contempt of all 
the ordinary pursuits of life, that ‘ Childe Harold’ owed its extensive 
popularity: these formed but the point or sharp edge of the 
wedge 
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wedge by which the work was enabled to insinuate its way into 
that venerable block, the British public. The high claims im- 
ferred at once in the direct appeal to general attention, and scorn 
of general feeling, were supported by powers equal to such pre- 
tensions. He who despised the world intimated that he had the 
talents and genius necessary to win it if he had thought it worth 
while. ‘There was a strain of poetry in which the sense predo- 
minated over the sound; there was the eye keen to behold nature, 
and the pen powerful to trace her varied graces of beauty or terror; 
there was the heart ardent at the call of freedom or of generous 
feeling, and belying every moment the frozen shrine in which false 
philosophy had incased it, glowing like the intense and concen- 
trated alcohol, which remains one single but burning drop in the 
centre of the ice which its more watery particles have formed. In 
despite of the character which he had assumed, it was impossible 
not to see in the Pilgrim what nature designed him to be, and what, 
in spite of bad metaphysics and worse politics, he may yet be, a 
person whose high talents the wise and virtuous may enjoy without 
a qualifying sigh or frown. Should that day arrive, and if time be 
granted, it will arrive, we who have ventured upon the precarious 
task of prophecy—we who have been censured for not mingling the 
faults of genius with its talents—we shall claim our hour of heartfelt 
exultation. He himself, while deprecating censure on the ashes of 
another great but self-neglected genius, has well pleaded the com- 
mon cause of those who, placed high above the croud, have their 
errors and their follies rendered more conspicuous by their elevation. 


‘ Hard is his fate on whom the public gaze 
Is fix’d for ever to detract or praise ; 
Repose denies her requiem to his name, 
And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame : 
The secret enemy, whose sleepless eye 
Stands sentinel, accuser, judge, and spy ; 
Her for the fool, the jealous, and the vain, 
The envious, who but breath in others’ pain : 
Behold the host delighting to deprave, 
Who track the steps of Glory to the grave.’ 

For ourselves, amid the various attendants on the triumph of 
genius, we would far rather be the soldier who, pacing by the side 
of his general, mixes, with military frankness, censure amid his 
songs of praise, than the slave in the chariot to flatter his vanity 
by low adulation, or exasperate his feelings by virulent invective. 
In entering our protest therefore against the justice and the moral 
tendency of that strain of dissatisfaction and despondency, that cold 
and sceptical philosophy which clouds our prospects on earth, and 
closes those beyond it, we willingly render to this extraordinary 
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poem the full praise that genius in its happiest efforts can demand 
from us. 

The plan, if it can be termed so, hovers between that of a de- 
scriptive and a philosophical poem. ‘The Pilgrim passes from land 
to land, alternately describing, musing, meditating, exclaiming, and 
moralizing ; and the reader, partaking of his euthusiasm, becomes 
almost the partner of his journey. ‘The first and second Cantos were 
occupied by Spain and Greece—the former, the stage upon which 
those incidents were then passing which were to decide, in their 
consequence, the fate of existing Europe ; the latter, the country 
whose sun, so long set, has yet left on the horizon of the world such 
a blaze of splendour. It is scarcely necessary to say, that in both 
countries, but especially in the last, the pilgrim found rvom for me- 
ditation even to madness. The third Canto saw Childe Harold 
once more upon the main, and traced him from Belgium to Swit- 
zerland, through scenes distinguished by natural graces, and ren- 
dered memorable by late events. Through this ample field we 
accompanied the Pilgrim, and the strains which describe the beau- 
ties of the Rhine and the magnificence of the Leman lake, are still 
glowing in our ears. The fourth Canto now appears, and recals 
us to the immediate object-of the present article. 

The poem opens in Venice, once the mart of the universe— 


‘TI stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; 

A palace and a prison on each hand : 
1 saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand : 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O’er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look’d to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 

Where Venice sate in state, thron’d on her hundred isles f° 


The former greatness of this queen of commerce is described and 
mingled with the recollections associated with her name, from the 
immortal works of fiction of which she has formed the scene. 
IV. 
* But unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 
Above the Dogeless city’s vanish’d sway ; 
Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto ; Shylock and the Moor, 
And Pierre, can not be swept or worn away— 
The keystones of the arch! though all were o’er, 
For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 
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¥. 
‘ The beings of the mind are»not of clay , 

Essentially immortal, they create 

And multiply in us a brighter ray 

And more beloved existence: that which Fate 

Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 

Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied 

First exiles, then replaces what we hate ; 

Watering the heart whose early flowers have died 
And with a fresher growth replenishing the void.’ 

That this is true in philosophy as well as beautiful in poetry ; 
that fiction as well as reality can impress local associations of the 
most fascinating kind, that not alone the birth-place or tomb of the 
man of genius, but the scenes which he has chosen for the action 
of his story remain dear ‘to our memories,’ and have to our ears 
and eyes a fascinating charm, was repeatedly experienced during 
the Peninsular war. Spain, separated by the ocean and the Pyre- 
nees from the rest of Europe, and seldom in collision with Britain, 
save when we have encountered her fleets upon the seas, lying also 
beyond the ordinary course of travellers and tourists, has little fami- 
liar to us as readers of history or as members of British society. 
But the authors of fiction had givén associations to this country of 
the most interesting kind, to supply the deficiencies of the slender 
list afforded by history or conversation. The British officers rushed 
with the eagerness of enthusiasm to find in the tower of Segovia 
the apartment from which Gil Blas, in his captivity, looked over 
the wanderings of the Ebro:—even the French dealt mildly with the 
city of Toboso, because it had given name to the celebrated Dul- 
cinea; and amid the romantic deserts of the Sierra Morena the 
weary step was render lighter to the readers of Cervantes, who at 
every turn of their march among the landscapes which he has de- 
scribed with such exquisite truth and felicity, expected to see the 
doughty knight-errant and his trusty squire, or the beautiful vision 
of Dorothea, when she was surprized in boy’s attire washing her 
feet in the rivulet. Such is the prerogative of genius! and well 
may it be celebrated by one who has himself impressed associations 
upon so much scenery, which will never, while Britons speak their 
present language, be seen without recollecting the pilgrim and his 
musings. 

The contrast of the former and present state of Venice calls forth 
naturally a train of moral reflections suitable to the occasion; but 
the noble pilgrim, standing on the Bridge of Sighs, and having be- 
neath his feet the dungeons of the most jealous aristocracy that ever 
existed ; in the vicinity also of the palace of the Council of Ten, and 
of those ‘ lions mouths’ by means of which the most treacherous 
and base of anonymous informers possessed full power over the 
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life and fortune of the noblest citizens, might have spared his regret 
for the loss of that freedom which Venice never possessed. ‘The 
distinction, in this and many other cases, betwixt a free and an in- 
dependent nation, is not sufficiently observed. ‘The Venetians were 
never a free people, though the state of Venice was not only inde- 
pendent, but wealthy and powerful, during the middle ages, by the 
extent of her commerce and the policy of her wise rulers. But 
commerce found a more convenient channel round the Cape of 
Good Hope for that trade which Venice had hitherto carried on. 
Her rulers over-rated her strength and engaged in a war against the 
confederated force of Italy, from the consequences of which, though 
gloriously sustained, the state never recovered. ‘The proud re- 
public, whose bride was the Adriatic, shared the fate of ‘Tyre and 
Sidon—of all nations whose wealth and grandeur are founded ex- 
clusively on ships, colonies, and commerce. ‘The ‘ crowning city, 
whose merchants were princes, and whose traffickers were the ho- 
nourable of the earth,’ had long passed into a state of the third 
class, existing merely because not demolished, and ready to give 
way to the first impulse of outward force. The art of the Venetian 
rulers in stooping to their circumstances, and bending where they 
must otherwise have broken, could only protract this semblance of 
independence until the storm of the French Revolution destroyed 
Venice, among many other governments which had been respected 
by other conquerors from a reverence to antiquity, or from a regard 
for existing institutions, the very reverse of the principle which ac- 
tuated the republican generals. It is surely vam to mourn for a 
nation which, if restored to independence, could not defend or sup- 
port itself; and it would be worse than vain, were it possible, to 
restore the Signoria with all its oligarchical terrors of denunciation, 
and secret imprisonment, and judicial murder. What is to be 
wished for Italy, is the amalgamation of its various petty states into 
one independent and well-governed kingdom, capable of asserting 
and maintaining her place among the nations of Europe. To this 
desirable order of things nothing can be a stronger obstacle than 
the reinstatement of the various petty divisions of that fair country, 
each incapable of defending itself, but ready to lend its aid to de- 
stroy its neighbours. 

Of Italy, in its present state, it is impossible to think or speak 
without recognizing the truth as well as the beauty of the following 
lines. 

XXVI. 
‘ The commonwealth of kings, the men of Rome! 
And even since, and now, fair Italy! 
Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree; 
Even in thy desart, what is like to thee ? 
Thy 
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Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility ; 
Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm which can not be defaced.’—p. 16 


Through these delightful regions the Pilgrim wanders, awakening 
by the flashes of bis imagination that of the reader, as the face of 
the country suggests topics of moral interest, and reminds us 
alternately of the achievements of the great of former days, in arms 
and in literature, and as local description mingles itself with the 
most interesting topics of local history. Arqua, ‘ the mountain 
where he died,’ suggests the name of Petrarch; the deserted 
Ferrara the fame and the fate of Tasso fitly classed with Danté 
and Ariosto, the bards of Hell and Chivalry. Florence and its 
statues, Thrasimene and Clitumnus start up before us with their 
scenery and their recollections. Perhaps there are no verses in 
our language of happier descriptive power than the two stanzas 
which characterize the latter river. In general, poets find it so 
difficult to leave an interesting subject, that they injure the dis- 
tinctness of the description by loading it so as to embarrass rather 
than excite the fancy of the reader; or else, to avoid that fault, they 
confine themselves to cold and abstract generalities. ‘The author 
has in the following stanzas admirably steered his course betwixt 
these extremes ; while they present the outlines of a picture as pure 
and brilliant as those of Claude Lorraine, the task of filling up the 
more minute particulars is judiciously left to the imagination of the 
reader; and it must be dull indeed if it does not supply what the 
poet has left unsaid, or but generally and briefly intimated. While 
the eye glances over the lines, we seem to feel the refreshing cool- 
ness of the scene—we hear the bubbling tale of the more rapid 
streams, and see the slender proportions of the rural temple re- 
flected in the crystal depth of the calm pool. 

LXVI. 
‘ But thou, Clitumnus! in thy sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal that was e’er 
The haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 
Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost rear 
The grassy bank whereon the milk-white steer 
Grazes; the purest god of gentle waters! 
And most serene of aspect, and most clear; 
Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters— 
A mirror and a bath for Beauty’s youngest daughters! 
LXVII. 
* And on thy happy shore a temple still, 
Of small and delicate proportion, keeps, 
Upon a mild declivity of hill, 
Its memory of thee ; beneath it sweeps m 
hy 
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Thy current’s calmness ; oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter with the glittering scales, 
Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps ; 
While, chance, some scatter’d water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling Py 
p. 30. 
By mountain and cataract, through this land of existing beauty 
and heroic memory, the pilgrim at length reaches Rome:—Rome, 
first empress of the bodies, then of the souls, of all the civilized 
world, now owing its political and, perhaps, even its religious 
existence to the balf contemptuous pity of those nations whom she 
formerly held in thraldom—Rome is the very ground on which we 
should have loved to cope with Childe Harold 


* ____—— in those sullen fits, 
For then he’s full of matter.’ 


Nor have we been disappointed in our wishes and expectations ; 
for the voice of Marius could not sound more deep and solemn 
among the ruined arches of Carthage than the strains of the Pilgrim 
amid the broken shrines and fallen statues of her subduer. We can 
but touch partially upon these awful themes. The Palatine is thus 
described :— . 


CVIL. 
* Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and mass’d together, hillocks heap’d 
On what were chambers, arch crush’d, column strown 
In fragments, chok’d up vaults, and frescos steep’d 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep'd, 
Deeming it midnight :—Temples, baths, or halls? 
Pronounce who can ; for all that Learning reap'd 
From her research hath been, that these are walls— 
Behold the Imperial Mount! ’tis thus the mighty falls. —p. 56. 
And thus the Egerian grottos, with a classical allusion to the com- 
plaint of Juvenal, that art in adorning them had destroyed their sim- 
plicity, are described in the state of decay by which that simplicity 
has been restored. 


CXVI. 

‘ The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine Elysian water-drops ; the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years unwrinkled, 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 
Whose green, wild margin now no more erase 
Art’s works ; nor-must the delicate waters sleep, 
Prisoned in marble, bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 

The rill runs o’er, and round, fern, flowers, and ivy, creep.’— 


p- 61. 
VOL. XIX. NO. XXXVII. Pp The 
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The Coliseum is described in the midnight gloom of a cloudless 
Italian sky; its vast area recalls the bloody games of the Romans, 
and the poet has vied with the memorable sculptor who produced 
the dying Gladiator,—superior in this, that equalling the artist in 
his faculty of impressing on the fancy the agonies, he can extend 
his power into incorporeal realms, and body forth not only the con- 
vulsed features and stiffened limbs, but the mental feelings and throes 
of the expiring swordsman. 

CXL. 
* I see before me the Gladiator lie: 
He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 
The arena swims around him—he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail’d the wretch who won. 
CXLI. 
* He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away; 
He reck’d not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday— 
All this rush’d with his blood—shall he expire 
And unavenged ?—Arise ! ye Goths, and glut your ire !"—p. 73. 

The Pantheon, the Mole of Hadrian, St. Peter’s, whose vastness 
expands and ‘ renders colossal’ the mind of the gazer, the Vatican, 
with its treasures of ancient art, are all placed before us with the 
same ramp oo and rendered real by the same earnest and ener- 
getic force of Lord Byron’s poetry, in which the numbers seem so 
little the work of art or study, that they rather appear the na- 
tural and unconstrained language in which the thoughts present 
themselves. The deep-toned melancholy of the poet’s mind at 
length rests on a theme where it must long find a response in every 
British bosom—on the event which cut down the hope of our 
nation, sparing neither bush nor blossom, when we most expected 
to have seen it fulfilled. Liberal as we have been in quotation we 
cannot resist the opportunity of meeting Lord Byron on a public 
ground, in which his exquisite strains are an echo to our own 
thoughts, and where we can join without any of those mental pro- 
tests which we are too often compelled to make against the correct- 
ness of his principles, even when admitting the power of his lan- 
guage and the beauty of his poetry. 

CLXVII. 
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CLXVII. 
« Hark! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 
A long low distant murmur of dread sound, 
Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and immedicable wound ; 
Through storm and darkness yawns the rending ground, 
The gulf is thick with phantoms, but the chief 
Seems royal still, though with her head discrown’d, 
And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 
She clasps a babe, to whom her breast yields no relief. 
CLXVIII. 
* Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where art thou? 
Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead ? 
Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head ? 
In the sad midnight, while thy heart still bled, 
The mother of a moment, o'er thy boy, 
Death hush’d that pang for ever: with thee fled 
The present happiness and promised joy 
Which fill’d the imperial isles so full it seem’d to cloy. 
CLXIX. 
* Peasants bring forth in safety.—Can it be, 
Oh thou that wert so happy, so adored ! 
Those who weep not for kings shall weep for thee, 
And Freedom's heart, grown heavy, cease to hoard 
Her many griefs for One ; for she had pour'd 
Her orisons for thee, and o’er thy head 
Beheld her Iris.—Thou, too, lonely lord, 
And desolate consort—vainly wert thou wed! 
The husband of a year! the father of the dead! 
CLXX. 
‘ Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment made ; 
Thy bridal’s fruit is ashes ; in the dust 
The fair-haired daughter of the isles is laid, 
The love of millions ! How we did entrust 
Futurity to her! and, though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet fondly deem’d 
Our children should obey her child, and bless’d 
Her and her hoped-for seed, whose promise seem’d 
Like stars to shepherd’s eyes :—’twas but a meteor beam’d.’— 
p. 86—88. 
From the copious specimens which we have given, the reader 
will be enabled to judge how well the last part of this great poem 
has sustained Lord Byron’s high reputation. . Yet we think it pos- 
sible to trace a marked difference, though none in the tone of 
thought and expression, betwixt this canto and the first three. There 
is less of passion, more of deep thought and sentiment, at once col- 
lected and general. The stream which in its earlier course bounds 
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over cataracts and rages through narrow and rocky defiles, deepens, 
expands, and becomes less turbid as it rolls on, losing the aspect of 


| terror and gaining that of sublimity. Eight years have passetl be- 


tween the appearance of the first volume and the present which con- 
cludes the work, a lapse of time which, joined with other circum- 
stances, may have contributed somewhat to moderate the tone of 
Childe Harold’s quarrel with the world, and, if not to reconcile him 
to his lot, to give him, at least, the firmness which endures it without 
loud complaint.—To return, however, to the proposition with 
which we opened our criticism, certain it is, that whether as Harold 
or as Lord Byron no author has ever fixed upon himself personally 
so intense a share of the public attention. His descriptions of pre- 
sent and existing scenes Reabele striking and beautiful, his recur- 
rence to past actions however important and however powerfully 
described, become interesting chiefly from the tincture which they 
receive from the mind of the author. The grot of Egeria, the ruins 
of the Palatine, are but a theme for his musings, always deep and 
powerful though sometimes gloomy ever to sullenness. This cast 
of solemnity may not perhaps be justly attributed to the native dis- 
position of the author, which is reported to be as lively as, judging 
from this single poem at least, we might pronounce it to be grave. 
But our ideas of happiness are chiefly caught by reflection from 
the minds of others, and hence it may be observed that those enjoy 
the most uniform train of good spirits who are thinking much of 
others and little of themselves. ‘The contemplation of our minds, 
however salutary for the purposes of self-examination and humili- 
ation, must always be a solemn task, since the best will find enough 
for remorse, the wisest for regret, the most fortunate for sorrow. 
And to this influence more than to any natural disposition to melan- 
choly, to the pain which necessarily follows this anatomizing of his 
own thoughts and feelings which is so decidedly and peculiarly the 
characteristic of the Pilgrimage, we are disposed in a great measure 
to ascribe that sombre tint which pervades the poem. The poetry 
which treats of the actions and sentiments of others may be grave or 
gay according to the light in which the author chuses to view his 
subject, but he who shall mine long and deeply for materials in his 
own bosom will encounter abysses at the depth of which he must 
necessarily tremble. ‘This moral truth appears to us to afford, in 
a great measure, a key to the peculiar tone of Lord Byron. How 
then, will the reader ask, is our proposition to be reconciled to that 
which preceded it? If the necessary result of an inquiry into our 
own thoughts be the conviction that all is vanity and vexation of spi- 
rit, why should we object to a style of writing, whatever its conse- 
quences may be, which involves im it truths as certain as they are 
melancholy? If the study of our own enjoyments leads us to “a 
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the reality of all except the indisputable pleasures of sense, and in- 
clines us therefore towards the Epicurean system,—it is nature, it 
may be said, and not the poet which urges us upon the fatal conclu- 
sion. But this isnot so. Nature, when she created man a social 
being, gave him the capacity of drawing that happiness from his re- 
lations with the rest of his race, which he is doomed to seek in vain 
in hisown bosom. These relations cannot be the source of happi- 
ness to us if we despise or hate the kind with whom it is their office 
to unite us more closely. If the earth be a den of fools and knaves, 
from whom the man of genius differs by the more mercurial and 
exalted character of his intellect, it is natural that he should look 
down with pitiless scorn on creatures so inferior. But if, as we be- 
lieve, each man, in his own degree, possesses a portion of the ethe- 
real flame, however smothered by unfavourable circumstances, it is 
or should be enough to secure the most mean from the scorn of 
genius as well as from the oppression of power, and such being the 
case, the relations which we hold with society through all their gra- 
dations are channels through which the better affections of the 
loftiest may, without degradation, extend themselves to the lowest. 
Farther, it is not only our social connections which are assigned us in 
order to qualify that contempt of mankind, which too deeply in- 
dulged tends only to intense selfishness ; we have other and higher 
motives for enduring the lot of humanity—sorrow, and pain, and 
trouble—with patience of our own griefs and commiseration for 
those of others. ‘The wisest and the best of all ages have agreed that 
our present life is a state of trial not of enjoyment, and that we now 
suffer sorrow that we may hereafter be partakers of happiness. If 
this be true, and it has seldom been long, or at least ultimately, 
doubted by those who have turned their attention to so serious an 
investigation, other and worthier motives of action and endurance 
must necessarily occur to the mind than philosophy can teach or 
human pride supply. It is not our intention to do more than merely 
indicate so edge atopic for consideration. But we cannot forbear 
to add, that the vanishing of Lord Byron’s Pilgrim strongly re- 
minded us of the close of another work, the delight of our child- 
hood. Childe Harold, a prominent character in the first volume 
of the Pilgrimage, fades gradually from the scene like the spectre 
associate who performed the first stages of his journey with a 
knight-errant, bearing all the appearance of a living man, but who 
lessened to the sight by degrees, and became at length totally invisi- 
ble when they approached the cavern where his mortal remains were 
deposited. 
CLXIV. 
‘ But where is he, the Pilgrim of my song, 
The being who upheld it through the past? 
3 Methinks 
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Methinks he cometh late and tarries long. 

He is no more—these breathings are his last ; 

His wanderings dune, his visions ebbing fast 

And he himself as nothing :—if he was 

Aught but a phantasy, and could be class’d 

With forms which live and suffer—let that pass— 
His shadow fades away into Destruction’s mass.’—p. 85. 

In the corresponding passage of the Tales of the Genii, Ridley, 
the amiable author or compiler of the collection, expresses himself 
to the following purport, for we have not the book at hand to do 
justice to his precise words,—‘ Reader, the Genii are no more, and 
Horam, but the phantom of my mind, fiction himself and fiction all 
that he seemed to write, speaks not again. But lament not their 
loss, since if desirous to see virtue guarded by miracles, Religion 
can display before you scenes tremendous, wonderful, and great, 
more worthy of your sight than aught that human fancy can con- 
ceive—the moral veil rent in twain and the Sun of Righteousness 
arising from the thick clouds of heathen darkness.’ In the sincere 
spirit of admiration for Lord Byron’s talents, and regard for his 
character which has dictated the rest of our criticism, we here close 
our analysis of Childe Harold. 

Our task respecting Lord Byron’s poetry is finished, when we 
have mentioned the subject, quoted passages of superior merit, or 
which their position renders most capable of being detached from 
the body of the poem. For the character of his style and versifi- 
cation once distinctly traced, (and we have had repeated occasion to 
consider it,) cannot again be dwelt on without repetition. The 
harmony of verse, and the power of numbers, nay, the selec- 

" tion and arrangement of expressions, are all so subordinate to the 
thought and sentiment, as to become comparatively light in the 
scale. His poetry is like the oratory which hurries the hearers 
glong without permitting them to pause on its solecisms or singu- 
larities. Its general structure is bold, severe, and as it were Doric, 
admitting few ornaments but those immediately suggested by the 
glowing imagination of the author, rising and sinking with the tones 
of bis enthusiasm, roughening into argument, or softening into the 
melody of feeling and sentiment, as if the language fit for either 
were alike at the command of the poet, and the numbers not only 
came uncalled, but arranged themselves with little care on his part 
into the varied modulation which the subject requires. Many of 
the stanzas, considered separately from the rest, might be objected 
to as involved, harsh, and overflowing into each other beyond the 
usual license of the Spenserian stanza. But considering the various 
matter of which the poet had to treat—considering the monotony 
of a long-continued smoothness, of sound, and accurate division “af 
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the sense according to the stanzas—considering also that the effect 
of the general harmony is, as in music, improved by the judicious 
introduction of discords wherewith it is contrasted, we cannot join 
with those who state this occasional harshness as an objection to 
Lord Byron’s poetry. If the line sometimes ‘ labours and the 
words move slow,’ it is in passages where the sense is correspon- 


‘dent to these laborious movements. A highly finished strain of ver- 


sification resembles a dressed pleasure ground, elegant—even beau- 
tiful—but tame and insipid compared to the majesty and interest 
of a woodland chase, where scenes of natural loveliness are rendered 
sweeter and more interesting by the contrast of irregularity and 
wildness, 

We have done with the poem; we have, however, yet a few 
words to say before we finally close our strictures. 

To this canto, as to the former, notes are added, illustrative of 
the contents; and these, we are informed, are written by Mr. 
Hobhouse, the author of that facetious account of Buonaparte’s 
reign of an hundred days, which it was our office last year to re- 
view. They are distinct and classical illustrations of the text, but 
contain of course many political sentiments of a class which have 
ceased to excite anger, or any feeling stronger than pity, and a sense 
of the weakness of humanity which, in all ages, has inclined even 
men of talents and cultivation to disgrace themselves, by the adop- 
tion of sentiments of which it is impossible they can have examined 
either the grounds or the consequences—whence the doctrines 
come, or whither they are tending. The mob of a corrupt metro- 
= who vindicate the freedom of election by knocking out the 

rains of the candidate of whom they disapprove, act upon obvious 
and tangible principles; so do the Spenceans, Spa-fieldians and 


Nottingham conspirators. That ‘ seven halfpenny loaves should 


be sold for a penny, —that ‘ the three-hooped pot should have ten 
hoops,’—and that ‘ the realm should be all in common,’—have 
been the watch-words of insurrection among the vulgar, from Jack 
Straw’s time to the present, and, if neither honest nor praisewor- 
thy, are at least sufficiently plain and intelligible. But the frenzy 
which makes individuals of birth and education hold a language as 
if they could be willing to risk the destruction of their native coun- 
try, and all the horrors of a civil war, is not so easily accounted for. 
To believe that these persons would accelerate a desolation in which 
they themselves directly, or through their nearest and dearest con- 
nections, must widely share, merely to remove an obnoxious minis- 
ter, would be to form a hasty and perhaps a false judgment of them. 
The truth seems to be, that the English, even those from whom 
better things might be expected, are born to be the dupes of jug- 
glers and mountebanks in all professions. It is not only in “— 
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that the names of our nobility and gentry decorate occasionally the 
list of cures to which the empiric appeals as attesting the force 
of his remedy... Religion, in the last age, and politics in the present, 
have had their quacks, who substituted words for sense, and theo- 
retical dogmata for the practice of every duty.—But whether in re- 
ligion, or politics, or physic, one general mark distinguishes the 
empiric ; the patient is to be cured without interruption of business, 
or pleasure—the proselyte to be saved without reformation of the 
future, or repentance of the past—the country to be made happy 
by an alteration in its politieal system ; and all the vice and misery 
which luxury and poor’s rates, a crouded population, and decayed 
morality can introduce into the community, to be removed by ex- 
tending farther political rights to those who daily show that they re- 
quire to be taught the purpose for which those they already enjoy 
were entrusted to them. That any one above the rank of an inte- 
rested demagogue should teach this is wonderful—that any should 
believe it except the lowest of the vulgar is more so—but vanity 
makes as many dupes as folly. 

If, however, these gentlemen will needs identify their own cause 
with that of their country’s enemies, we can forgive them as losers, 
who have proverbial leave to pout. And when, in bitterness of 
spirit, they term the great, the glorious victory of Waterloo the 
* carnage of Saint Jean,’ we can forgive that too, since, trained in 
the school of revolutionary France, they must necessarily abhor 
those 

———— whose art was of such power 

It could controul their dam’s God Setebos, 

And make a vassal of him. 
From the dismal denunciations which Lord Byron, acting more 
upon his feeling than his judgment, has made against our country, 
although 

Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe, 
we entertain no fears—none whatever.— 

At home, the noble author may hear of better things than ‘ a 
permanent army and a suspended Habeas Corpus’—he may hear of 
au improving revenue and increasing public prosperity. And while 
he continues abroad he may haply call to mind, that the Pilgrim, 
whom, eight years since, the universal domination of France com- 

lled to wander into distant and barbarous countries, is now at 
iberty to travel where he pleases, certain that there is not a corner 
of the,civilized world where his title of Englishman will not ensure 
him a favourable and respectful reception. 
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Art. X.—Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey. 
Edited from Manuscript ne by Robert Walpole, M. A. 
London. 1817. pp. xxii. 607. 

"THE peculiar circumstances in which the Turkish empire is 

placed, both with regard to its geographical features, and the 
economy of its civil government, are such as present the most for- 
midable obstacles to the inquisitive traveller, Some of its most in- 
teresting portions are rugged and mountainous, intersected with few 
high-ways, and those few of the worst description; affording 


‘scarcely any accommodations, whether of hospitality on the part of 


the inhabitants, or of facility in passing from one place to another. 
A more serious difficulty is the unhealthiness of certain spots, and 
indeed, at certain seasons, of the country in general; a scourge 
which, in the case of Greece, does not appear to be the natural and 
inevitable lot of the soil or atmosphere; but the result of that sloth 
and neglect, which suffer the juices of the earth to putrefy, and 
evaporate in pestilential exhalations. Add to these obstacles, the 
unsettled state of all the out-lying provinces of the Ottoman em- 
pire, the animosity which subsists between the enslaved descen- 
dants of the Doric and Ionic tribes and their barbarous masters, 
the facilities which are afforded to robbers by the natural features 
of the country, and the misgovernment of the Turks, and we shall 
be able to form some estimate of the difficulties to be encountered 
by him, who should undertake to give a complete ‘account of .any 
extensive portion of that great empire. The fact is, that, as long 
as the Ottoman government subsists, we must be content to receive 
our information about it in driblets, a little from one traveller and 
a little from another, as the relaxations of Turkish insolence and 
inhospitality, and the intervals of the mal-aria and the plague may 
allow them to glean it. 

Under these circumstances, we are inclined to approve of the 
plan which Mr. Walpole has adopted, of collecting from various 
intelligent and learned travellers, who have visited of late years that 
interesting portion of the globe, such extracts from their journals 
and port-folios as were calculated to throw any light upon its pre- 
sent condition and ancient grandeur, its geography, antiquities, and 
natural history, to be laid before the public im the words of the re- 
spective authors. It is true that we do not, by this method, get a 
well-digested and uniform book of travels, whether we regard the 
subjects or the style. But as travels are written in these days, we 
believe that this is no loss. We obtain the actual observations of 
each traveller, made on the spot, not amplified and dressed up with 
the fruits of subsequent researches in other men’s writings, but a 
literal and correct account of the state m which things were 7 

ound. 
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found. And this is precisely what we want. As the trade of book- 
making now goes, we reckon that the contents of the present work 
might, with due management, have been expanded into six volumes 
quarto. It is true that all the papers in the compilation before us 
are not of the description above-mentioned. Some of them are on 
matters of pure speculation, and are perhaps rather out of place in 
the present collection. Nor do we exactly see what business a 
dissertation on the catacombs of Egypt, or the journal of an expe- 
dition into Nubia, can have in ‘ Memoirs on European and Asiatic 
Turkey.” However, valuable information we are glad to have in 
any shape or place; and therefore will not quarrel with Mr. Wal- 
pole for introducing us to good company, even though soaewhat 
unexpectedly. 

By far the greater part of the papers which compose the volume, 
relate, as might be expected, to Greece, both witkm and without 
the Coriniiian isthmus, and the islands of the Egean. The priv- 
cipal contributors are the Earl of Aberdeen, Mr. Morritt, the late 
Dr. Sibihorp, Dr. Huut, the late Professor Carlyle, Mr. Hawkins, 
Mr. Ruikes, the late Colonel Squire, Mr. Wilkins, and the editor 
himself, Prefixed is a very confused and dingy-looking map of 
ancient Greece, on so small a scale as to be of very little service to 
the travelled or untravelled reader. In the preliminary discourse, 
Mr. Walpole discusses at length the various difficulties which op- 
pose the researches of the traveller in Greece, the chief of which 
we have already briefly touched upon. - It appears, from some re- 
marks of that accurate and intelligent observer, Mr. Hawkins, that 
in consequence of the depopulated state of Greece and Syria, there 
is no considerable district which is not exposed to some degree of 
mal-aria. The spots in Greece, he observes, where it is most 
noxious, are salt-works and rice-grounds. At Milo, since the be- 
ginning of the last century, four-fifths of the population have been 
swept away in consequence of the establishment of a small salt- 
work. This may, perhaps, in great measure be accounted for by 
supposing, that in proportion as the salt-works are profitable, the 
cultivation of the neighbouring country is neglected. The same 
lamentable effects have resulted from the introduction of rice im the 
fertile low grounds of the north of Italy, where the mal-aria seems 
to be every year extending the sphere of its baneful influence. We 
may, perhaps, collect, from a little piece of local history preserved 
by the author of the Etymologicon Magnum v. Aasris, that the 
aromyyia of Ephesus were productive of similar effects upon the 
health of the inhabitants. It would seem, however, from Dr. 
Hunt’s account of the salt-springs at Tousla in the Troad, that no 
insalubrious influence is occasioned by the evaporation of the brine ; 
for at one of the springs a bath has been built, the roof of which 
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is covered with votive offerings from the patients who have used it. 
Pausanias (x. 17.) says of Sardinia that the air was turbid and un- 
wholesome ; the causes of which he supposes to have been the 
crystallization of the salt and the oppressive breezes from the south. 

The first contribution is an interesting detail by Mr. Morritt of 
apn performed in 1795, through the district of Maina in the 

orea. As many, perhaps most, of our readers are not very well 
acquainted with the Mainiots, we shall extract a short account of 
this interesting people from Mr. Morritt’s narrative. 

The Maina includes that part of the country anciently called 
Laconia, which lies between the gulfs of Messene and Gythium, 
bounded on the north by the highest ridge of Taygetus, from which 
a chain of rugged mountains descends to Cape Matapan, the 
southern termination of the country. It is watered by the Pamisus, 
now the Pirnatza, the broadest river of the Peloponnese. The 
plains round Calamata, a town towards the N. W., are fertile and 
well cultivated, abounding with the cactus, or prickly-pear, the 
white mulberry, (on which great numbers of silk-worms are fed,) 
olives, and various fruit-trees. 

‘The town itself is built on a plan not unusual in this part of the 
Morea, and well adapted for the defence of the inhabitants against the 
attacks of the pirates that infest the coast. Each house is a separate 
edifice, and many of them are high square towers of brown stone, built 
while the Venetians had possession of the country. The lower story 
serves chiefly for oftices or warehouses, and the walls are pierced with 
loop-holes for the use of musketry, while the doors are strongly barri- 
cadoed.’ 

This style of building we believe to have been universal in ancient 
times in maritime villages and lone houses.* 

The government of the Maina in 1795 resembled that of the 
Scottish Highlands in former times. Over each district presided a 
capitano, whose residence was a fortified tower, answering exactly, 
not only to the small fortresses with which Walter Scott has made 
us all so familiar, but to the truer of Asidates which Xenophon 
describes in the Anabasis, and which, no doubt, has been im all 
ages the kind of building inhabited by the chieftains of tribes in a 
semibarbarous state. Each chief, besides his own domain, received 
a tithe of the produce from the land of his retainers. “Ihe different 
chiefs were independent of one another, although nomiually subor- 
dinate to the most powerful capitano of the district, who usually 
bore the title of Bey of the Maina, a dignity which was ratified by 
a ferman from the Porte. In consequence of the reluctance of the 


* We find in this neighbourhood, as in many other parts vf Greece, a piace called 
Paleo-castro, It seems that this termination of castro, in the topography of modern 
Greece, indicates the site of an ancient town and fortitication, as amongst us cester, or 
easter, or chester, denotes the situation of a Roman encampment. 
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Mainiots to submit to the charatch, or poll-tax, they had been re- 
peatedly attacked by the Turks, who had invariably failed, not less 
from the determined resistance of this warlike tribe, than from the 
inaccessible nature of their country. On the arrival of an enemy by 
sea, the coast is immediately deserted, and the inhabitants retire to 
the strong holds of Tajgetus. They are all expert at the use of the 
rifle; and while defended by an impenetrable barrier of rocks to 
the north, and a craggy tempestuous shore to the south, they may 
continue to defy the cumbrous manceuvres of an ill-appointed and 
worse-commanded Turkish force. 
_ Inthe war which the Russians, with a cruel and defective policy, 
incited the Greeks to wage against their oppressors, a combined 
attack was made upon the Maina by the fleet of the Capudan 
Pasha, and an army rated, by the Mainiots, at 20,000 men. A heap 
of bones, whitened by the-sun, near the town of Cardamyle, at 
tested the result of the attack by sea. 

Orveg 3 vexgav xed Tevroowoey vives 

Aura onwavodorw Supacr Boorwr, 

5 ax, Uwigher, Orarar Svra, xen Peoreir. 

That by land was equally disastrous to the assailants. 

Some of the chiefs Mr. Morritt found to be tolerably versed in 
Romaic literature, and some sufficiently masters of their ancient lan- 
guage to read Herodotus and Xenophon; that is, we suppose, to 
collect the substance of those authors; for as to reading, in our 
acceptation of the term, we would venture any odds, that no Mai- 
niot chief could make apt sense of a chapter of Herodotus. 
The laws of hospitality were observed with the strictest punctili- 
ousness; the letters of recommendation, like the cvuSora of older 
times, ensured the travellers a friendly attention while they staid, 
and a safe escort when they departed, in conformity to the precept 
of Homer— 

Tov Esivor wapedvra Qidrsiv, aeriovre 3 wipes — 
the force of which is imperfectly expresséd by Pope, 
Welcome the coming, speed the going guest. 

The religion of the Mainiots is that of the Greek church, with 
all its mummery. The most pleasing feature in their character was 
their domestic intercourse with the other sex. The women were 
neither secluded nor enslaved, and consequently neither corrupted 
nor ignorant. They partook in the management of their families 
and the education of their children. Instances of conjugal infide- 
lity were extremely rare, which, indeed, is not much to be wonder- 
ed at, considering the manner in which the first advances may 
chance to be received. The German Phémius of a certain capi- 
tano, an accomplished Jyrist, who scraped a three-stringed rebeck, 

having 
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having offended a pretty woman in the neighbourhood, by some in- 
discreet proposals, she drew a pistol and shot him dead on the 
spot. Indeed the Mainiot ladies are altogether most formidable 
personages. Not content with ‘ love’s artillery,’ which Mr. Mor- 
ritt describes as being by no means of an inefficient description, 
they were seen by him slinging stones and bullets at a mark, with 
great expertness. 

Mr. Morritt describes an interesting visit to Zanetachi Kutu- 
phari, a capitano of consideration, and his niece Helena, a young. 
widow and a wealthy capitanessa. At an audience with which she 
honoured our travellers, this lady wore a light blue shawl-gown em- 
broidered with gold, a sash loosely tied round her waist, and a short 
vest, without sleeves, of embroidered crimson velvet; over these 
was a dark velvet Polonese mantle, with wide and open sleeves, 
richly embroidered. On her head was a green velvet cap, also em- 
broidered with gold. A white and gold muslin shawl fixed on the 
right shoulder, and passed across her bosom under the left arm, 
floated over the coronet and hung to the ground behind her. Her 
uncle’s dress was still more magnificent. Mr. Morritt was in- 
formed, that in case of necessity, the Mainiots can bring 12,000 
men into the field. 

From some remarks of Dr. Sibthorp, upon the natural produc- 
tions of the same district, we learn that the white mulbeyry-tree is 
called povgia, the black cuxapina. ‘This fact may, perhaps, throw 
some light upon the names cuxamuvos and cuxomogex, (both applied 
by St. Luke to a tree which was probably the = pl. about 
which the commentators have been a good deal puzzled. Dr. Sib- 
thorp observes that caprification is still practised. We should have 
been glad to meet with a clear explanation of the principle of this 
operation. 

The long debated question relating to the treasures of ancient 
literature, supposed to be concealed in the libraries of the Seraglio, 
the Mosque of St. Sophia, and the Colleges of Dervises at Con- 
stantinople, has at length been settled by the researches of Dr. 
Hunt and the late Professor Carlyle; and the result of their inqui- 
ries is, that ‘in none of those vast collections is there a single od 
sical fragment of a Greek or Latin author, either original or trans- 
lated. ‘The volumes were in Arabic, Persian, or Turkish; and of 
all of them Mr. Carlyle took ‘exact catalogues.’ Surely this is too 
sweeping a sentence. It was not possible for these gentlemen, 
without an examination of the hooks themselves, to ascertain that 
they contained no trans/ated fragments of a classical author. We 
think it, on the contrary, very probable, that some of the Arabic 
MSS. may contain portions of Aristotle or Galen, or of later 
Greek writers. It appears from Professor Carlyle’s description, 

that 
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that the library of the seraglio is built in the form of a Greek cross, 
and js not more than twelve yards in length from the extremity of 
one arm to that of the other. It contains 1294 MSS., mostly 
Arabic, with a few of the best Turkish writers. The Professor 
must have made good use of his time, for during his short stay in 
the seraglio ‘ he is certain that there was not one volume which he 
did not separately examine; but he was prevented by the jealousy 
of the moulahs, who accompanied him, from making out a detailed 
catalogue of the whole;’ and, indeed, if the moulahs had been out 
of the way, it would have required a quick eye, and the pen of a 
ready writer, to make out a catalogue of 1294 oriental MSS. in two 
or three hours. He obtained, however, a catalogue of the library 
of the patriarchs of Jerusalem, the largest in the empire, and even 

ot permission to carry a few of the most valuable to England. 

hese, together with a large collection of Arabic MSS., were trans- 
mitted, we believe, to this country, and deposited in the archiepis- 
copal library at Lambeth, by the munificence of the present pri- 
mate. We are, however, not quite certain whether Mr. Carlyle did 
not misunderstand the permission which he had obtained from the 
patriarch of Jerusalem; for we have heard it reported, that this 
venerable dignitary of the Greek church has reclaimed his valuable 
MSS. And it appears from an expression in one of Dr. Hunt’s 
papers, that the volumes were only /ent. 

‘ The patriarch behaved to us with the utmost liberality, not only 
sending one of his chaplains to assist us in making a catalogue of the 
library, but allowing us to take any of the manuscripts we might wish 
to send to Eugland for the purpose of being exumined and collated. Such 
as we thought interesting or curious were forwarded to London along 
with those procured from the Prince’s islands; and they are now in the 
archiepiscopal library at Lambeth’!—p. 85.’ 

Iu truth we are not a little surprized at the facility with which 
the professor was permitted to bring away from more than one li- 
brary ‘ several of what he judged to be the most curious MSS.’— 
as for instance, six from the famous library of St. Saba. We had 
been led to understand that the alienation of this kind of property 
was expressly forbidden by the rules of the Greek church. The 
professor was indefatigable in his researches, for during a stay of 
three weeks in the convents of Mount Athos, he tells us (p. 196) 
that he examined almost 13,000 MSS., which is at the rate of 
about 570 per diem. Of these he made out a ‘ a very detailed ca- 
talogue.’ Had he lived to publish this it would have been a valu- 
able addition to our Bibliothece. 

Dr. Sibthorp’s papers contain some interesting details upon the 
present state of Attica, its statistics aud natural history; and a 
pleasing account of the monasteries on Mount Athos is aon 
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Dr. Hunt. Upon his setting out from Constantinople to visit the 
Holy Mountain, the dragomen spoke much of the ignorance and 
vices of the Greek caloyers; but Dr. Hunt observes that their re- 

resentation was very incorrect. He considers that the kind of re- 
Siioas republic, which subsists there, contributes to preserve the 
language of Greece from further corruption, and checks the defec- 
tion of Christians to Mahometanism. Most of the Greek didas- 
caloi, or schoolmesters, and the higher orders of the clergy, are 
selected from that place. ‘If it sometimes hides a culprit who has 
fled from public justice, yet that criminal most probably reforms 
his life in a residence so well calculated to bring his mind to re- 
flection.’ A better defence would be, that the manner in which 
justice is administered in Turkey, makes it very probable, that, in 
five instances out of six, the culprit who seeks an asylum at Mount 


~ Athos may be an innocent person. 


In a paper of the late Mr. Davison’s, and in the editor’s note, we 
are presented with some interesting particulars relative to Pom- 
pey’s pillar, as it is called—an appellation, which, of late years, has 
been the subject of considerable discussion. By means of an ac- 
curate measurement with the theodolite, the pillar was found to be 
ninety-two feet in height, without taking into account the separate 
stones, by which it is raised four feet from the ground. Its circum- 
ference, at the base, is twenty-seven feet and a half. The sup- 
port of the column is an inverted obelisk, covered with hierogly- 
phics; a circumstance, says Shaw, which may induce us to sus- 
pect that the pillar was not erected by the Egyptians, who would 
not have buried their sacred inscriptions, but by the Greeks or Ro- 
mans, nay later perhaps than Strabo. The suspicion is probably just : 
but the reason assigned for it is not very forcible. By some of the 
Arabic writers this pillar is called ‘ Amoud al Sawary,’ ¢ the piller 
of the colonnades,’ an allusion to the porticoes with which it was 
surrounded as late as the twelfth century. 

It appears, from some observations of M. Quatremére, that there 
was a prefect of Egypt named Pompeius in the time of Diocletian, 
which, as Mr. Walpole observes, is a strong corroboration of the 
opinion, that this column was erected in honour of Diocletian by 
a magistrate of the name of Pompeius. Major Missett informed 
Mr. W. Turner that the letters AIOK. H. IANON were con- 
sidered, by those who had lately visited Egypt, as discernible ; and 
Colonel Leake gives the word ‘ Diocletian’ as the result of the 
examination made by himself and Colonel Squire. Dr. Clarke, 
however, proposes to read AIONAAPIANON. So far the Editor. 
The fact is, that the inscription was clearly deciphered by our 
officers in Egypt to the following extent. 

To 
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Lord Valentia, by the help of scaffolding and plaster, made out’ 


more of it, but unfortunately lost his copy. Scarcely any part 
of it can be discovered without intense attention. Mr. W. Turner, 
at noon, which is the most favourable time for inspecting the in- 
scription, ‘distmguished AIO, and under that, [10—and felt no 
doubt that the character following the AIO was a thutilated K. 
Upon the whole, then, Dr. Clarke’s opinion seems to be untenable ; 
and we may conclude, with great probability, that this celebrated 
pillar was in fact erected by Pompeius, a prefect of Egypt, in 
honour of Diocletian. 

In the Catacombs of Alexandria, Mr. Davison found many 
remains of Alexandrian painting upon the walls. In the temples 
of Tentyra, Thebes and Diospolis, the colours are still fresh and 
vivid. It is well known, both from the testimonies of ancient 
authors, and from traces of the custom which are still visible, 
that the Greek sculptures were frequently painted. Several in- 
stances are mentioned by Mr. Walpole, who observes, (p. 381,) 
that ‘ there is reason to believe that the word ypapw was applied 
by the Greeks to express a combination of sculpture and painting.’ 
We believe not: page never signifies more than to ‘ delineate’ 
or ‘ paint;’ but since it was customary to paint sculpture, the word 
yeadev may have been used of a relievo, taking the previous 
carving for granted. ‘The passage of Pliny which the learned 
Editor adduces in support of his opinion is of no force. ‘ Fuisse 
Panenum fratrem ejus, qui et clypeum intus pinzit Elide 
Minerve.’ Heyne observes, that instead of painting, we should 
have expected some bas-relief within the shield, consistently with 
what Pliny relates elsewhere of the buckler of Minerva in the 
Parthenon, scuti concava parte deorum et gigantum dimicationem 
coelavit. Heyne supposes, therefore, that Pliny, or the author 
whom he followed, misunderstood the word éypa):, which was 
employed to signify work in bas-relief; and this is also Mr. Wal- 
pole’s opinion: that it should be so, surprises us a little, seeing he 
has mentioned this Panznus as a painter in p. 578. ‘That there 
was a bas-relief on the interior of the shield, is very probable; but 
Phidias carved, and Panznus painted it, as he did the statue of 
Olympian Jove. Strabo, viii. p. 554. mworrd 88 cuvémpate ra 
Deitia Tavasvos 6 Qiarypagos, aberdidods dy avrod xual cuvepydraBos, 
mpos Thy ToD Eoavov xatacxeuyy, did THY TaY ypwmaTwr xdouRI, xa 
pamora tis éobyros. [The MS. author whom Pliny used, had 
abeagos for aberditois, probably by the inadvertence of the copyist. 
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Pantenus, for so the name should be written, was the nephew of 
Phidias].—8elxvuras 8% xal ypadal woddal re xal bavpacral wep) ro 
ispdv, éxsivov Epya. So Nicias was employed to colour the statues 
made. by Praxiteles. Plin. xxxv. 10. ‘ Hic est Nicias, de quo 
dicebat Praxiteles, interrogatus que maxime opera sua probarit in 
marmoribus, quibus Nicias mauum admovisset: tantum circum- 
litioni ejus tribuit.’ This practice, which is altogether adverse to 
the taste of modern times, seems to have prevailed amongst all the 
people of antiquity. Sir W. Hamilton, in the accounts which ac- 
companied the drawings made of the discoveries at Pompeii, and 

resented to the Antiquarian Society, says, that in the chapel of 
iso, the image of that goddess still retains the coat of paint; her 
robe being of a purple hue. Something therefore may be said, on 
the score of precedent, in behalf of the richly gilt and painted 
images of saints which decorate the Romish churches, as well as of 
the gorgeous robes and wigs of many of our English worthies of 
former times, whose costume still lives in marble and vermilion, 
Shakspeare, in the Winter’s ‘Tale, represents the statue of Her- 
mione as painted by Giulio Romano. 

The first instance which Mr. Walpole adduces, is from lian, 
dmordyes myv mpakiv rou Téamvos to -ypauea,—where, says Cuper, 
yp&jujuce may mean a statue ; -which we shall content ourselves with 

enying. 

The second is from Atheneus, oj romral xa) of ypadsis wAsiv 
witdy év morngiw tuvborcyycav, where Casaubon says ‘ per pictores 
intellige omnes simulacrorum artifices.’ ‘The fact is, that ypadeis 
is a mere mapadicpbapa of Casaubon. The old and genuine lection 
is of wosmrad xad padeis ‘ the poets and historians.’ 

The third is from an epigram of Antipater, xar’ eidpodoy 
yeurréy réyos, which Mr. Walpole translates, ‘ on the well-roofed 
pediment, scudptured and painted,’ in which version réyo is im- 
properly rendered pediment, and the words in italics are a gra- 
tuitous addition. If it be true that the roofs or ceilings of houses 
were frequently carved and painted, does it therefore follow that 
there is any allusion to carving in the word rade! A roof which 
was both carved and painted might be called indifferently ‘ the 
carved roof,’ or ‘ the painted roof.’ 

The fourth is from an epigram of Perses, Brunck. Anal. ii. p. 4. 

Anrala Mracvdra, Ti res nad iw’ ingly obros 

Mugousras xovgas yeamres imweots TURES ; 
where tuxos may perhaps mean a sculptured image, but yparrds 
certainly means only painted. Mr. Walpole has observed, in p. 378, 
that the custom of painting tombs was common in Greece. Upon 
the whole, we assert, that yeapew was never used of a statue or re- 
lievo, except with reference to the painting. ‘The ygarrat elxives, 
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which we find occasionally mentioned, may seem at first sight 
more favourable to Mr. Walpole’s opinion; but even these, we be- 
lieve, were no more than portraits. Inscript. ap. Spon. Miscell. p. 
344. dvabeives 82 adrod sixova yoarriy. This was an honour fre- 
— paid to illustrious men. Pseudo-Plutarch. Vit. Isocr. p. 
839. C. iv 8 avroi yourty sixwv tv ra Tloumeiw. Strabo xiv. p. 
648. xalb 4 margls 8 ixaveos adrov nugyos, Doedueay evidrara isowmeyny 
Tod Swormdrsdos Aids xabéereg xal i youmry) sixay tugaviles by Ti 
syog%. Amasis presented to the temple of Minerva eixdva éwirot 
ryearray, says Herodotus ii. 182. So Pausanias v. 16. xa} &y dvabeival 
sow tori youpaptvass sixdvas, having caused their own portraits 
to be painted. Hence sixovoye&gos, Aristot. Poet. 28. 

At p. 425 we are presented with a valuable dissertation by the 
Earl of Aberdeen, upon the gold and silver coinage of Attica. 
Many learned men have doubted whether the Athenians ever 
coined any gold money. Our own opinion is that they never did, 
except perhaps a few pieces on some particular occasions. Gold 
coin was current at Athens, but it was of foreign coinage; either 
the stater of Persia, of Aigina, of Cyzicum or some other town; 
and when gold coin is spoken of generally, under the name of 
XpuTois OF craryp, we are to understand the Aapesxés. The autho- 
rities by which we could support this opinion would occupy too 
much space in our pages. Aristophanes in the Frogs speaks of a 
gold coinage, greatly alloyed with copper; and calls the pieces 
movnpa xadxla, which words the learned Corsini (Diss. XII. p. 
225.) misunderstands, as being spoken of copper money. It is 

robable that from its extreme badness it was not long current. 
Lord Aberdeen justly observes that 
‘ The currency of the silver money of Athens was almost universal, 
owing to the deservedly high reputation for purity which it possessed; 
and on this account we find several cities of Crete copying precisely in 
their coins the design, weight and execution of the Attic tetradrachms, 
in order to facilitate their intercourse with the barbarians. It is possi- 
ble that the general use and estimation of the produce of the Attic 
mines contributed to render the Athenians averse from a coinage of 
another metal, which, by supplying the place of silver money at home, 
might, in some degree, tend to lessen its reputation abroad.’—p. 445. 

e Attic tetradrachm seems to have obtained as extensive & 

currency in ancient times, as the Spanish dollar since the discovery 
of the silver mines of the new world; and for the same reason. The 
following remarks are important and original. 

* One of the greatest problems in numismatical difficulties is the 
cause of the manifest neglect, both in design and execution, which is 
invariably to be met with in the silver money of Athens; in which the 
affectation of an archaic style of work is easily distinguished from the 
rudeness of remote antiquity. Different attempts have been ap to 
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elucidate the subject: De Pauw affirms that, owing to a wise economy, 
the magistrates, whose office it was to superintend the coinage of silver, 
employed none but inferior artists in making the design, as well as in 
other sealer of the process, an hypothesis wholly inconsistent with 
the characteristic magnificence of the republic. Pinkerton asserts, that 
it can only be accounted for from the ¢xcellence of the artists being 
such as to occasion all the good to be called into other countries, and 
none but the bad left at home. It would be somewhat difficult to ex- 
plain how Athens came to be so long honoured both by the presetuce 
and the works of Phidias and Praxiteles, Zeuxis and Apelles.’* 

‘ The Attic silver was of acknowledged purity, and circulated very 
extensively: the Athenian merchants, particularly in their commercial 
dealings with the more distant and barbarous nations, appear frequently 
to have made their payments in it. The barbarians being once im- 
pressed with these notions of its purity, the government of Athens, in 
all probability, was afraid materially to change that style and appear- 
ance by which their money was known and valued among these people. 
A similar proceeding in the state of Venice throws the strongest light 
on the practice of the Athenians. The Venetian sechin is perhaps the 
most unseemly of the coins of modern Europe: it has long been the 
current gold of the Turkish empire, in which its purity is universally 
and justly esteemed ; any change in its appearance on the part of the 
Venetian government would have tended to create distrust.’ 

We agree with the editor in considering these remarks of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, as affording a more satisfactory explanation of 
the difficulty in question, than any which has hitherto been offered. 
We cannot help adducing a testimony in favour of his lordship’s 
hypothesis, from a quarter, where one would not expect to meet 
with any thing bearmg upon a question of this kind. Sir W. 
D’Avenant, in bis Prologue to ‘ The Wits,’ says that there are 
some 

‘ —_—_-__—. who would the world persuade 
That gold is better, when the stamp is bad, 
And that an ugly, ragged piece of eight, 
Is ever true in mettal and in weight. 
As if a guiuny and loais had less 
Intrinsick value for their handsomeness.’ 

If merit depended, in poetry as well as numismatics, upon 
* ugliness’ and ‘ raggedness,’ these verses of Sir William would be, 
in their way, perfect Attic tetradrachms. The present volume 
has also been enriched by the same accurate and learned nobleman 
with an account of two very curious and interesting marbles, found 
at Amycle, in Laconia, which is the place where the Abbé Four- 
mont pretended to have found his celebrated inscriptions, the spu- 
riousness of which has been so ably demonstrated by Mr. R. P. 
Knight. Of the two pieces of sculpture described by the Earl of 


* Qu.—How long was Athens honoured by the presence of either Zeuxis or Apelles/ 
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Aberdeen, and copied in an engraving at p. 446, each represeits a 
hand-basin, surrounded with the various implements of a female 
toilet, combs, pins, a needle or bodkin, perfume-boxes and bottles, 
mirrors, paint-boxes, curling-irons, rollers, toothpicks, and reti- 
cules (or perhaps night-caps). What we believe to be hand-basins 
the Earl of Aberdeen calls putere. . In one of them is the follow- 
ing inscription, ANOOYSH AAMAINETOY YIIOSTATPIA; 
and in the other, AAYATHTA ANTIIIATPOY IEPEIA. The first 
remark which suggests itself, upon inspecting these inscriptions, is, 
that they are not in the Laconic dialect. ‘The only Doric form in 
the first, is the first Ain AAMAINETOY. In the second, Lord 
Aberdeen considers AAYATHTA to be for AAOATHTA. But 
AAOATHTA assuredly was not a Greek proper name. We 
suspect some error in the transcript. Mr. Walpole supposes the 
marbles to have been offerings made by the priestesses Anthusa 
aud Laoageta; or as consecrated during the priesthood of those 
women; in which case they may have been presented by the 
KOSMHTPIAI or ornatrices of some deity. Caylus considers the 
word TTIOSTATPIA to signify sous-prétresse. Lord Aberdeen 
thinks that it may have some allusion to distribution or regulated 
measure. The fact is that the word means nothing more nor less 
than under-dresser. Srarpia was one appellation of a female 
hair-dresser. Hesych. Srarpia. tumdturoiz. Now turdtxroia was 
the same as xoupwrgia, a tire-woman, one who dressed and depi- 
lated the ladies; as an old grammarian explains it. The name 
xoupatera is derived from xdups, a sort of gum, used by females to 
make the plaits of their hair retain the form which was given them: 
the profession itself was called réx1 xoupwrixy. ‘This ig the ac- 
count given by a scholiast on Plato; to which, if it were necessary, 
we could add much more, illustrative of the subject. 

Amongst the articles, represented upon each of these marbles, 
are two pair of slippers. We have an epigram of Antipater of 
Sidon, which mentions the dedication to Venus of sandals, amongst 
other articles of dress. 

Savdara wey ra woddiv barwripia tabra Biriwa, x. 7. A. 

And we may observe, by the way, that a peculiar kind of sandals 
were used at Amyclez, where these marbles were found, and were 
thence called’ Apoxda: or’ Awuxdaides, for withholding a dissertation 
upon which, our readers will probably thank us; as also for the 
suppression of a page or two of observations on the Caryatides 
of ancient architecture, of which no satisfactory account has 
hitherto been given, nor is the matter cleared up by Mr. Walpole 
in his remarks at p. 602. Mr. Wilkins conjectures, that these 
Caryatides, who are called Kops: in a very ancient inscription, 
were no other than the Canephore. 
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Several inscriptions are published for the first time in this 
volume ; they are generally well explained by the learned editor, 
but not always. For instance, in p. 457. we have the following, 
from the journals of Mr. Hawkins :-— ’ 


TAIOZ IOYAIOZ KEAEP EK 
TQN IAIQN KATEYKETA 
ZEN 4HMQ TQ ANOAAQNI 
ATQN THN YIOXQPHIIN 
KAI TAIO®Y IOTAIOY EPMAE O 
KAI MEPKOYTIO£Z ELTPQEEN EK 
TQN ISIQN THN DAATEIAN ATO 
TOY ZYTOLZTALIOT MEXPI 

THE TMOXQPHIENE. 


‘ Caius Julius Celer built, at his own expense, for the people of 
Apollonia, the recess or passage ; and Caius Julias Hermas, who 
is called also Mercupus, paved at his own cost the broad court 
leading from the zygostasium as far as the recess.’ 

Mercupus! a pretty name! what can be clearer than that the 
true reading is MEPKOYPIOS, Mercurius? The broxapnois 
was a recess by the side of the street, resembling, we suppose, 
those on Westminster Bridge; for what purpose we need not say. 

ocraciov should have been translated, the weighing place, or 
public steelyards, which, in every city of the Roman empire, were 
copeaintented by an officer, called prefectus ponderibus. Lastly, 
the concluding words should be rendered, ‘ paved at his own cost 
the street from the steelyards to the recess; not ‘ leading from 
the zygostasium,’ which would have been tyy wAatsiav tyy cmd 
rod @. with the article repeated. 

The volume concludes with a valuable dissertation of Mr. 
Wilkins upon a Greek inscription, six years older than the date of 
Euclid’s archonship, at which era the Ionic letters began to be 
used at Athens in public documents. But we observe some 
inaccuracies, both in the copy of the inscription, which is given as 
divested of its archaisms, and also in the translation of it ; none, 
however, of material consequence. 

Amongst other symptoms of the haste with which this volume 
has been put together, is the circumstance, that some of the plates 
are in one part and the descriptions of them in another. ‘Thus, at 
p- 321. we have the representation of a lecythus, which is de- 
scribed in p. 589. This cruse, which presents the figures of two 
horses and their grooms, is entitled AHKTOOS ATTIKOS. Now 
as the book is an English one, we do not see the propriety of 
giving Greek titles to the plates; which, to our minds, savours of 
pedantry. An English scription would at all events have avoided 
the false concord of Axxubos "Arrinds for ajxubos "Arrunyf. 

93 The 
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The editor’s notes upon the various communicatious display 
extensive reading; but we wish he had bestowed a little more 
attention upon the correction of the press; it is pity that so 
handsome a volume should be disfigured by so many typographical 


errors. 





Art. XI1—Woman: a Poem. By the Author of ‘ The Heroine.’ 
12mo. pp. b@l. 18hs. 
"THE preface to this little volume is written with peculiar candour 
and modesty. Mr. Barrett, it mforms us, published, some time 
since, a poem on the same subject, and felt all the irritation, com- 
mon in such cases, at finding it universally condemned by the critics. 
After the lapse of a few years, however, he himself began to dis- 
cover, that his ‘ favourite performance’ was written in a false taste ; 
and as, when we begin to hate, we generally hate that most which we 
had before loved best, so Mr. Barrett, it seems, managed to contract 
@ most unqualified abhorrence for his quondam Dalilabh. The con- 
sequence was, that he drew his pen, with a vindictive resolution to 
exterminate it from every earthly library. We know not where to 
look in the annals of literature for a similar instance of an author, 
who professedly sets up himself against himself, and assiduously en- 
deavours to run down his own production. At the same time, we 
trust he has not acted in a dishonourable manner towards his earlier 
love, and resorted to the contemptible expedient of injuring it by 
invidious attacks in the periodical journals. As, on this occasion, he 
lies entirely at the mercy of himself, he is bound, we think, to exer- 
cise his power with moderation, and not to take an ungenerous ad- 
vantage of bis own acrimony against his own work. 

But while we indulge a smile at the suicidal hostility of Mr. 
Barrett, we are far from wishing to leave any ultimate impression 
of ridicule upon it. On the contrary, as critics, whose suggestions 
are almost x ar taken in ill part by authors, we feel interested in 
recommending to their imitation the ingenuous example of this 
poet, and in calling their especial attention to the following extract 
from his preface. After acquainting us with his mortifying discovery 
of the defects in his former work, he adds, 

‘ But, at least, the discovery contained a moral. It shewed that we 
should listen with deference to those critics whose taste differs from our 
own, since even our own, in process of time, may differ from itself,’ 

We may, therefore, suppose him quite sincere, when he says, 

‘ Indeed, I had formed so erroneous an estimate of my former work, 
that I am almost afraid to hope any thing from this, and I can most 


conscientiously add, that my chief feelings on the subject are doubt and 
apprehension.” n 
We 
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We now come to the work itself. However Mr. Barrett may 
pique himself upon the subject which he has chosen, we must take 
leave to dissent from his opinion of its ‘ peculiar happiness.’ In 
the first place, we consider the question with respect to the station 
which the female sex should hold in society, as long since settled in 
theory, and as pretty generally reduced to practice. In times im- 
mediately previous to the commencement of chivalry, when women 
were really degraded and despised, his vindication of their claims 
would have acquired an importance which it is not so likely to 
enjoy in the present age. For what sympathy can he now hope 
to extract from his male readers, when the greater part of them will 
probably peruse his work in a drawing-room, the very seat of female 
despotism, where a thousand ceremonials of homage give the ‘ lie 
direct’ to the predominance of the ‘ lordly sex’? and where the finest 
couplet is liable to be broken off by the polite indispensibility of 
getting up to hand a chair? 

Of all this, however, the author himself seems so well aware, that 
he has dedicated but a very small portion of his poem to the state- 
ment of the grievances of woman—much the greater part being oc- 
cupied in describing her attractions. And here again we must beg 
permission to say, that however beautiful each individual attraction 
may appear, there is the same sort of monotony in a professed cata- 
logue and collection of them, that we should experience in a sculptor’s 
exhibition-room, where the Graces and Muses and Virtues were 
crouded around us, and where the only distinction between them was 
in the drapery, attitude and symbols. We might, indeed, acknow- 
ledge that each statue was charming in itself, but on viewing the 
whole series together, we should wish for some combination of ac- 
tion, or at least for the interposition of a Hercules or a Laocoon, 
to give contrast and animation to the group. 

In fact, there remaius so little doubt now-a-days, that a due ele- 
vation of females in society bestows full as much dignity and com- 
fort on ourselves as on them, that a poem which goes only to prove 
it, cannot pretend to the popular advantages which result from a dis- 
puted theory. We might add too, that the theme itself is already 
sufficiently hacknied, for we have innumerable prose disquisitions 
on it. And, although it may not till now, perhaps, have been pro- 
fessedly treated in English poetry, we can scarcely open one tune- 
ful page in which the praises of woman are not introduced by way 
of subsidiary ornaments. 

The poem opens with an elegiac tribute to the memory of the 
lamented Princess Charlotte, to whom, it appears, the author was 
in the act of dedicating the work, when intelligence of the fatal 
catastrophe reached him, Of this circumstance he has taken advan- 
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tage, and judiciously varied the almost unavoidable sameness of : 


monody with an incident at once poetical and affecting. 

The poet then proceeds to recount the causes from which the for- 
mer oppression of the sex arose, and the moral improvements from 
which we may deduce their present state of exaltation. This is fol- 
lowed by a comparison between the two sexes, as to their distinct 
qualifications and duties. 


*To Woman, whose best books are human hearts, 
Wise heaven a genius less profound imparts. 
His awful, her's is lovely; his should tell 
How thunderbolts, and her’s hew roses fell. 
Her rapid mind decides while his debates, 
She feels a truth that he but calculates.— 
He provident, averts approaching ill, 
She snatches present good with ready skill : 
That active perseverance his, which gains, 
And her’s that passive patience which sustains.’—pp. 30, 31. 

An enumeration of those virtues in which the poet conceives ours 
to be excelled by the softer sex, closes with the following charming 
passage. 

‘ To guard that Virtue, to supply the place 
Of courage, wanting in her gentle race, 
Lo, modesty was given ; mysterious spell, ‘ 
Whose blush can shame, whose panic can repel. 
Strong by the very weakness it betrays, 
Jt sheds a mist before our fiery gaze. 
The panting apprehension, quick to feel, 
The shrinking grace that fain would grace conceal, 
The beautiful rebuke that looks surprise, 
The gentle vengeance of averted eyes ; 
These are its arms, and these supreme prevail. 
Love pauses, Vice retracts his glozing tale.’ 

The next four lines are peculiarly happy. They have (to us at 
least) all the brilliancy of invention, combined with the sobriety of 
truth. 

‘ Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue ; 
She, while Apostles shrank, could danger brave, 
Last at his cross and earliest at his grave.’—p. 34. 

The conclusion of this part is very creditable to the poet’s 
feelings—it is in a strain of patriotism, pure, ardent, and even 
sublime. 

Mr. Barrett proceeds, in the next canto, to derive the influence 
of woman from those virtues, and from various other attractions, 
some of which are enumerated in the following pleasing and ele- 
gant lines. 

* With 
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* With amiable defects of nature born, 
Wants that endear and foibles that adorn, 
She by reserve and awful meekness reigns ; 
Her sighs are edicts, her caresses chains. 
Why has she tones with speaking music strung? 
Eyes eloquent beyond the mortal tongue ? 
And looks that vanquish, till, on nerveless knee, 
Men gaze, and grow with gazing, weak as she? 
"Tis to command these arts against our arms, 
And tame imperious might with winning charms.’—pp. 47, 48. 

Amongst the sources of female influence, beauty of course could 
not be omitted; accordingly, after a gay and animated description 
of a girl of fifteen, the portrait of a more matured loveliness is ex- 
hibited. The picture, though chaste, we had almost said pure, is 
yet somewhat too luxuriant for our pages; but we gladly borrow 
the sme lines. After observing that every other object of art or 
nature palls on the eye, if long beheld, the poet adds, 

. But unallay’d, 
The sight still pauses on a beauteous maid. 
Each glance still finds her lovelier than before, 
Each gazing moment asks a moment more. 
Yet then must intellectual graces ‘move 
The play of features, ere we quite approve ; 
Yet must chaste Honor, ere those graces win, 
Light up the glorious image from within!’"-—pp. 55, 56. 

The episode on an unhappy victim of seduction, which concludes 
this canto, is, on the whole, the most interesting and highly wrought 
part of the poem ; as such, we recommend it to the notice of our 
readers. We cannot afford space for any extracts from it. 

The third canto is occupied with a topic not particularly new 
to poetry—love ; something original however is contrived. The 
symptoms of this passion, and the ‘enchanting ¢rivia/ities’ of court- 
ship are well designed; and the following passage, though not novel 
in thought, is pretty in expression. ; 

‘ There is a language by the virgin made, 
Not read but felt, not uttered but betray’d : 

A mute communion, yet so wondrous sweet, 
Eyes must impart what tongue can ne’er repeat. 
is written on her cheeks and meaning brows, 

In one short glanee whole volumes it avows; 

In one short moment tells of many days, 

In one short speaking silence all conveys. 

Joy, sorrow, love recounts, hope, pity, fear, 

And looks a sigh and weeps without a tear. 

QO ’tis so chaste, so touching, so refined, 

So soft, so wistful, so sincere, so kind,’ &c.—pp. 81, 82. 

The tempest in the subsequent episode enables Mr. Barrett to 
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display more lofty powers of description, and the first four lines 
struck us as particularly simple and vigorous. 
‘ The sun set red, the clouds were scudding wild, 
And their black fragments into masses piled ; 
The birds of ocean scream’d, and ocean gave 
A hoarser murmur and a heavier wave.’—p. 85. 

The poem ends with exhibiting woman in her natural sphere,— 
the gentle guardian of rural and domestic retirement. 

We have not read Mr. Barrett’s former work on this subject, 
but we may venture to assure him, that those faults of style which 
he attributes to it, do not exist in the present. We might indeed 
point out several blemishes of a verbal nature, but we shall content 
ourselves with stating, in general terms, that they appear, for the 
most part, to originate in too much solicitude with regard to lan- 
guage; the versification though combining, as our readers must have 
observed, conciseness and strength with a considerable degree of 
harmony, is yet, from want of variety in the modulation of its 
pauses, occasionally cloymg and oppressive. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Barrett has evinced both talent 
and genius in his little poem, and sustained a flight far above the 
common level. Some passages of it, and those not a few, are of 
the first order of the pathetic and descriptive ; we hope, therefore, 
(in compliment to our.own judgment,) that he will not, after an- 
other lapse of years, quarrel with his present lady as be did with 
his first; nor, with the characteristic inconstancy of all professed ad- 
mirers of the sex, repudiate and vilify a second Woman, for the 
sake of adopting a third. 





—— 





Art. XII—The Holy Bible, newly translated from the original 
Hebrew ; with Notes critical and explanatory. By Jobn Bel- 
lamy, Author of ‘ The History of all Religions.’ London. 1818. 

WE can scarcely conceive an employment of more serious re- 

sponsibility, than that of translating the Holy Scriptures 
from their original languages. When we consider that they convey 
the word of the Most High to man, and unfold those truths which 
concern his eternal interests, it is of the utmost importance that their 
meaning should be clearly given, without addition or diminution, 
without admixture, perversion or corruption, that those who cannot 
peruse them in the original tongues may be enabled to ascertain their 
contents with the greatest possible accuracy. 

This was forcibly felt by. the government in the reign of 
James the First, when our present authorized version was made 
with every human provision for accuracy and general excellence. 
The work, which was then produced by the joint labour of the 
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most learned men in the kingdom, with the greatest care and delibe- 
ration, and with the advantage of all the aids that could be supplied 
by any authority, ancient or modern, has justly been deemed, (in 
the words of Dr. Gray,) ‘ equally ain Farer for the general fidelity 
of its construction and the magnificent simplicity of its language.” 

But, while it has been thus admired for its general excellencies, 
it has never been contended that it is a perfect work, or that there 
are no particular passages susceptible of improvement. Notwith- 
standing the clearness of the language of Scripture on the more 
essential points, it is admitted that, occasionally, in the poetical 
parts especially, texts occur of difficult construction, the elucidation 
of which has employed* with various success the labours df the 
learned. In rendering these, the translators gave that sense which, 
on the whole, they deemed to be the best, not that which should 
be so clear and decided as to unite the opinion of every biblical 
critic in its favour. 

But, independently of the passages, where the difficulty of the 
construction has produced diversity of opinion as to the sense, and 
of a few others perhaps in which the translators, as human beings, 
have erred in judgment; considerable advancement has been made, 
since the period of the translation, in the criticism of the Bible; 
the knowledge of the original languages has been in some instances 
improved; particular texts have been illustrated by the successful 
labours of the learned :—to which may be added, that the natural 
flux of our language bas rendered some expressions less appro- 
priate, and less easily understood than when the translation was first 
made. 

It can never, therefore, be supposed that the fact of our possess- 
ing a translation so excellent on the whole can render unnecessary 
the labours of those learned persons, who attempt improvements, 
whether their object be to give a correcter meaning in particular 
passages, or to alter for the better the general course and character 
of the style. Of the many attempts of this description, some have 
proceeded from incompetent and injudicious persons, and have 
speedily sunk into oblivion. Others have been the matured fruits 
of the industry, learning, and talents of such men as Lowth, Blayney, 
Horsley, and Newcome, men, whose qualifications for the work 
were undoubted. That these and other sound scholars have mate- 
rially assisted the cause, and produced many valuable elucidations of 
particular passages, is gratefully acknowledged by all who are ac- 
quainted with their works. Yet, with all the respect which we feel 
for their labours, we venture to express a doubt whether any new 
translation of even a single book of Scripture has appeared since 
the publication of the authorized version, which, taken as a whole, 
has come up to its standard, either for the general fidelity and cor- 
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rectness with which it conveys the sense of the original, or the dig- 
nity, simplicity, and propriety of the language in which that sense 
is conveyed, 

The person, whose work is now before us, Mr. John Bellamy, 
some time ago issued proposals for publishing * a new ‘Translation 
of the Holy Bible.’ We confess that, from the first, we augured 
no good from them. We scarcely knew Mr. Bellamy by name; 
we could meet with no one who knew much more of him; and the 
only proof of his competence, was presumed to be afforded by what 
appeared to us a series of wild unmeaning trash, but which be him- 
self dignified with the name of ‘ Hebrew Criticisms,’ published in a 
periodical Journal which passes through few hands. Nor did it 
appear to us that the bold design of newly translating the whole 
Bible, instead of trying his strength on some single portion of it, 
implied that he took a just measure either of his own powers or of 
the nature of the work in which he bad engaged. But, om reading 
his proposals, we found insinuations and assertions respecting mo- 
dern translations, which convinced us that he is apt to make them 
at hazard. We found, too, several specimens of his new translation 
printed in parallel columns, with the corresponding texts of the re- 
ceived version. These specimens perfectly astonished us; it seemed 
‘unpossible that they could proceed from a person possessed in any 
tolerable degree of the qualifications requisite for a translator of the 
Bible, and we began to fear that his work might eventually prove 
worse than useless; that it might have a very mischievous tendency, 
as far as its influence should reach, in shaking the confidence of the 
unlearned in the certainty of those interpretations of the Hebrew 
Seriptures, which have hitherto, and with the greatest justice, been 
universally received. 

Mr. Bellamy, however, was encouraged to proeeed by a list of 
subscribers, not large indeed, but contaming some illustrious and 
dignified names. He even obtained permission to dedicate bis 
translation to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. He ob- 
tained also the subscriptions of some learned and respected digni- 
taries of the church. In regard to the latter, it is gratifymg to see 
them on general occasions extending their patronage for the encou- 
ragement of sacred learning; but we confess that, in the present in- 
stance, we felt some regret that names, which deservedly carry 
weight on such a subject with the public, should be found recom- 
mending a work of this nature, froma person whose competence to 
the office which he had undertaken was unknown. 

The first part of Mr. Bellamy’s ‘ new translation of the Holy 
Bible,” coutaining his introduction and the book of Genesis, has 

confirmed 
© Phe title-page te this work is inaccurate. It is culled ‘the Holy Bible newly 
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confirmed our worst anticipations.. We find him to be a person 
whose arrogance, presumption, and contempt of others are perfectly 
intolerable, who proceeds in a rash and wild spirit of innovation, 
setting aside, on the authority of his own assertion, the decisions of 
the learned and the wise, and hazarding statements of the most In- 
trepid kind, on the slenderest foundations. His knowledge of 
the Hebrew consists in lithe more than a common acquaintance 
with the meaning of the roots, and the more ordinary and obvious 
rules of grammar, not of the peculiarities of idiom, and the niceties 
of construction: he is, besides, totally destitute of judgment. Ge- 
nerally speaking, when a person proposes to give a new translation 
of the Bible, or of any other well known book, we are prepared to 
expect that the most he will endeavour to accomplish will be, to ex- 
press the received meaning of the original with greater closeness or 
propriety, and, where the construction is difficult, to bring out the 
sense with greater clearness. Not so Mr. Bellamy; he pretends 
not, in the ordinary meaning of the word, to give a new translation, 
but to make new and unheard of discoveries of the sense; and this, 
in plain historicel passages, where the meaning and construction of 
the words have hitherto been deemed as little subject to doubt, as 
in any sentence that was ever written in any language. 

Before we-examine the manver in which he arrives at these dis- 
coveries, we intreat the reader to reflect for a moment how the pro- 
babilities stand, on the first view of such a proceeding. That part 
of the Bible which we are now considering is the oldest composition 
in the world ; and has been always reverenced by Jews and Chris- 
tians, as proceeding from a person inspired by God, and conveying 
the records of his dispensations to his creature. To say that as much 
pains have been bestowed on the discovery and elucidation of the 
meaning of this and the Bible at mg as were ever bestowed on the 
most admired writings of classical authors, is to put the matter 
on too low a ground. ‘The feeling of the high importance of the 
sacred book, and the reverence with which it has been viewed, have 
caused it to be sifted and examined with far more scrupulous dili- 
gence. Every phrase has been the subject of painful investigation; 
whole treatises have been composed on single passages ; the princi- 
ples of its grammar and coustruction have been carefully explored ; 
translations have been made not only in modern times, but when a 
dialect of the Hebrew language was vernacular, and carefully handed 
down for our use; and concordances have been formed of every in- 
dividual word. In short, all human means have been employed in 
the development of the true sense of Scripture. And will it be be- 
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lieved, after all this, that, in plain historical passages, where there is 
no doubt about the integrity of the text as to a single letter affect- 
ing the sense, and where the language has hitherto been deemed so 
clear that uo suspicion even of a doubt has been hinted—will it be 
believed that in such passages, every person, ancient or modern, 
Jew or Christian, has hitherto been grossly mistaken, and that the 
day on which Mr. John Bellamy published bis new trauslation was 
the first on which the true meaning was unfolded to the understand- 
ings of mankind ! 

But we have not even yet come to the worst part of Mr. 
Bellamy’s proceedings. In his notes on maay of those passages 
which, as he pretends, have been hitherto understood in a sense at 
variance with the original, he eagerly dwells ‘ on the absurdity and 
inconsistency of the received sense,’ and retails at full length the 
objections which have been advanced by the most notorious infidel 
writers, as Chubb, Morgan, Tindal, Sir William Drummond, &c.; 
objections which have been refuted over and over, but which, as if 
with the most determined purpose of mischief, he repeats in the 
most offensive language. us, (Introduction, p. xiii.) he says, 
‘ No one can possibly silence the arguments which objectors have 
advanced against the common translations of the Bible.’ Again;— 
‘ As long as such objectionable passages are permitted te disgrace 
the pages of the sacred volume, if men were to preach with the lan- 
guage of angels, arguments, however reasonable for the defence of 
the Scriptures, cannot possibly produce any ultimate good.’ At 
Gen. vi. 6. after bringing together all the impious trash that has 
ever been written about repentance being ascribed to the all-perfect 
God, he says, ‘ Surely it is a reproach to all the Christian nations 
to see the errors of the early ages still retained in the sacred pages.’ 
At Gen. xi. 1. after a similar collection of the objections advanced 
by the most malicious unbelievers, he says, ‘ The received view of 

gthis subject as it now unfortunately stands in all the translations, 
operates against the religion of the Bible. The most strenuous ad- 
vocates of the sacred volume can neither comprehend nor believe it, 
and it does them credit, because it is not contained in the original : 
while, on the other hand, it is one of those objections which render 
the Deist so formidable in his arguments against the Scriptures.’ 
And at Gen. xxii. he bursts forth into language more outrageous 
than we ever met with among the bitterest effusions of the most en- 
venomed infidel. ‘ Every individual must necessarily feel here that 
disgust which is impossible for all the powers of language to de- 
scribe ;’ ‘when we consider what is stated, one of the most astonish- 
ing considerations is, that the Scriptures during this long period 
have been preserved from oblivion, and have been deemed sacred in 

the eyes of Europe to the present day.’ 
Language 
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Language like this naturally leads to a suspicion, that the writer 
is secretly endeavouring to serve the cause of infidelity, and to un- 
dermine as much as possible the credit of the Bible. On this sub- 
ject, we leave others to form their own opinions; and when we 
have said that, in other passages, as far as outward professions go, 
he appears to be a believer in its divine original, and anxious to pre- 
serve its credit, we shall quit all general observations on the nature 
and tendency of his work, and descend to particulars. 

The eagerness of Mr. Bellamy to lower the credit of all existing 
translations, and to wake way for the reception of his own, is so 
great, that he does not wait to insert passages to this effect in the 
body of his work, but prints them on the cover, so that those 
who do not even open his book, may yet enjoy the benefit of having 
their confidence m the correctness of the authorized version shaken. 
{n his address on the cover, he says, ‘ It may be necessary to im- 
form the public that no translation has been made from the original 
Hebrew, since the 128th year of Christ. In the fourth century, 
Jerome made his Latin version from this Greek translation ; from 
which came the Latin Vulgate, and from the Latin Vulgate all the 
European translations have been made, thereby perpetuating all 
the errors of the first translators.’ . 

‘ Necessary to inform the public !’ In what sense he uses the word 
he does not explain, and we are left to conjecture whether he feels 
himself impelled by a physical or moral necessity to take this step ; 
but, in no sense can it be necessary to inform the public of what is 
completely and absolutely false. And no assertion can be more 
palpably untrue than that the Bible has never been translated from 
the original Hebrew since the time of Aquila, who is the person 
alluded to, we conceive, as having translated it about the 128th 
year of Christ. To specify a few only—there were the Greek 
translations of Symmachus and Theodotion, made within a century 
after that of Aquila; of Latin translations there was that of Jerome, 
not made, as Mr. Bellamy states, from this Greek translation, but 
from the original Hebrew ; in more modern times that of Sanctus 
Pagninus, made from the Hebrew, under Leo X. and afterwards 
revised by Arius Montanus ; that of Sebastian Munster, in 1534-5, 
of which Father Simon says, that of all modern translations, it best 
expresses the sense of the Hebrew text; and Dupin, that it is ‘the 
most literal, and at the same time the most faithful, of any done by 
protestants.’ ‘There is also the version of Junius and ‘Tremellius, 
published in 1587, expressly called in the title-page, Biblia sacra, 
sive Libri Canonici, Latini recens ex Hebrxo facti. So much for 
Mr. Bellamy’s first assertion ! 

Again : he informs his readers that, ‘ in the fourth century, Je- 
rome made his Latin version from this*Greek translation.” ‘To 

prove 
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prove the falsehood of this, we can produce an authority which the 
writer, we conceive, very highly values, we mean that of a Mr. 
John Bellamy ; in the Introduction, p. xx. he quotes the very words 
of Jerome, that ‘ he was induced to attempt a Latin translation 
from the Hebrew.’ In fact, it is matter of historical record, of 
which it is most strange that a person who professes to have inquired 
into these things should be ignorant, that Jerome first employed 
himself in revising the old Latin version, but, baving lost the fruits 
of his earlier labours by the treachery of a person to whom he en- 
trusted them, he determined to persist no longer in revising an old 
translation from the Greek, but to make a new translation from the 
Hebrew. For this he was well qualified by the study of Hebrew 
from his earliest youth, having spent many years of his life under 
the instruction of Jewish doctors in Egypt, at Jerusalem, and at Tibe- 
rias, and sparing neither pains nor expense to make himself perfect 
master of the language. ‘ Hieronymus, (says Walton, Polygl. 
proleg. p. 69.) vir acri et fervido ingenio, rem Ecclesie utilem se 
facturum existimabat, si novam versionem ex Hebraico fonte ex- 
primeret, quam ingenti animo et laboribus indefessis tandem per- 
fecit, que magis quam relique cum Hebrxo conveniebat et ac- 
curatior erat.’ Such is the accuracy of Mr. Bellamy’s second asser- 
tion in this notable passage! . 

His third, that ‘ from the Latin Vulgate, all the European trans- 
lations have been made,’ is of equal value with the rest. In Ro- 
man Catholic countries, indeed, where the Latin Vulgate is prized 
beyond its just value, the versions into the vernacular tongues 
have been chiefly made from this, and not from the original : but 
the case is far otherwise in protestant countries. All the principal 
English translations, in particular, have beyond question been 
made directly from the Hebrew. The Geneva Bible, for instance, 
translated by English refugees, and first printed in 1557, is de- 
scribed in the title-page as being ‘ translated according to the He- 
brewe and Greke, and conferred with the best translations in divers 
languages.’ In forming Archbishop Parker's Bible, directions were 
given to the learned men employed, to compare diligently the old 
translation with the original text. It was objected that this transla- 
tion did not always strictly follow the Hebrew, and in some places 
was purposely accommodated to the Greek, an objection which 
fully proves that it pretended to be formed from the how: other- 
wise the charge would not have been made. But, as Lewis says 
in his history of English translations, ‘to any ove who peruses it 
with care, this censure will appear to be ill founded.’ And that 
our authorized version was framed from the original languages, was, 
we believe, never called in doubt by any one before Mr. Bellamy. 
For the present we shall only remind the reader that the title-page 
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of itis, ‘The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments, 
translated out of the original tongues, and with the former transla- 
tions diligently compared and revised.’ 

In order to further his purpose of exciting impressions in the 
public mind unfavourable to the accuracy of the received transla- 
tion, Mr. Bellamy produces, also on the cover, a list of persons. 
who, according to his statement, were of opinion that ‘a new trans- 
lation of the Scriptures was absolutely necessary.’ Of the authorities 
which he quotes, some, as Purver, Wesley, Romaine, will not carry 
much weight with the public ; others, indeed, such as Lowth, Ken- 
nicott, Newcome, Blayney, were persons of real learning, to whose 
judgment great deference will be at all times paid. In thus quoting 
their opinions, however, Mr. Bellamy has made a representation 
which is completely false ; these persons were amongst the warmest 
admirers of the authorized version as to its general fidelity, and 
the propriety and dignity of its language; their opinions merely went 
to this extent, that advantage might now be taken of the improve- 
ments in modern criticism to illustrate the meaning of Scripture, 
insome obscure passages ; that here and there a partial error might 
be corrected, and better words be occasionally substituted for those 
which, by the flux of language, had become obsolete or inelegant, or, 
in some degree, departed from their pristine meaning. By quoting 
their authority, however, as a sanction for his ‘ new translation,’ 
he evidently wishes to impress us with the belief that these learned 
men were of his opinion, namely, that our _— version is full of 
errors, and does not, in the main, convey the true sense of the ori- 
ginal. Wecan well conceive what their astonishment and grief 
would be if they.could know that their words had been produced by 
Mr. Bellamy to justify representations as far removed from their 
real opinions as from truth. 

But we think it necessary to advert more particularly to some of 
the assertions of this writer, in disparagement of our present au- 
thorized version, and especially to his principal charge that it was 
not made from the original Hebrew. In his general Preface, p. i. 
he says, ‘ As the common translations in the European languages 
were made from the modern Septuagint and Vulgate; where 
errors are found in these early versions, they must necessarily be 
found in all translations made from them.’ And after mentioning the 
number of those concerned in framing the present authorized ver- 
sion, he subjoins, ‘ But it appears that they confined themselves to 
the Septuagint and the Vulgate, so that this was only working in the 
harness of the first translators, no translation having been made 
from the origmal Hebrew only for 1400 years.’ At p. xiii. he 
affirms, that ‘ the common translations of the Bible are only the 
Greek and Latin speaking in the European translations.’ And at 
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p- xiv. ‘ he again reminds the reader, to remember that the present 
authorized version and all the national versions of Europe were 
translated from the Latin Vulgate; and thus all the errors made in 
the early ages of the Christian church have been perpetuated.’ 

In answer to all this, we aver most distinctly that our authorized 
version was made, not from any translation either ancient or mo- 
dern, but directly from the original Hebrew and the Greek. We 
apprehend that, with every considerate reader, the simple affirmation 
of the translators themselves to this effect will be amply sufficient. 
We have alluded already to the title-page of the version. We now 
add a passage from the preface. ‘ If, say they, ‘ you ask what they 
had before them, (in framing this translation,) truly it was the He- 
brew text of the Old Testament, the Greek of the New’! And it 
will be allowed (we think) that they knew the fact as well as 
Mr. Bellamy, and are as worthy of belief. But the fact is 
capable of the most satisfactory proof. If the reader will take the 
trouble of comparing a few verses, in the 1st chapter of Genesis for 
instance, of the English version, with the Hebrew, the Greek Sep- 
tuagint, and the Latin Vulgate, (he may find them in Walton’s Poly- 
glott, ranged in parallel columns,) he will at once be convinced, 
rom the agreement of the minuter words and turns of expression, 
that it was made directly from the Hebrew. For example, at Gen. 
i. v. 2. the English version has, ‘ the earth was without form and 
void.’ Here the words of the Greek are ‘H yi jv adéparos xal 
axaracxévacros, in which the literal sense of the two adjectives is 
‘ invisible’ and ‘ unformed,’ agreeing substantially with the original, 
but not closely expressing it. The Latin is, ‘ Terra erat inanis et 
vacua, where the two adjectives express the sense of ‘ void,’ but 
not ‘ without form.’ Thus no one translating the Greek or the Latin 
would have been led to the exact expression which our English ver 
sion gives. It is only from the original that the expression ‘ with- 
out form and void’ is derived, the Hebrew expression 13) 19, 
bearing exactly this meanmg. At the end of the same verse, the 
English is, ‘ The spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.’ 
The Greek has, rveipa bed twepépero brave ré Haro; the Latin, 
‘ Spiritus Dei ferebatur super aquas;’ from either of which ex- 
pressions a translator would give ‘ the spirit of God moved or was 
carried upon or above the water.’ It is only from the Hebrew that 
the peculiar expression is obtained ‘ moved upon the face of the 
waters,’ which is the closest possible rendering of the words *2» >v 
mon. So at v. 3. the English version gives, ‘ Let there be light, 
which is the exact translation of the Hebrew. The Vulgate has, 
* Fiat lux,’ ‘ Let light be made,’ the same as to sense, but differing 
in words. This then affords a proof that the English was not trans- 
lated from the Latin. Again, at v. 6. the English version ~_ 
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‘ Let it divide the waters from the waters.’ The Hebrew idiom here 
is peculiar, so that, while the sense is plain, the expression does 
not admit of exact rendering into English. In this instance, the words 
of the English version happen to have a close conformity with the 
Latin Vulgate, but they ditfer very widely from the Greek, where 
the expression is, *Eotw Biaswpitov, avd wboov eros xal Waros— 
literally, < Let it be dividing between water and water.’ The text 
therefore proves that the English version was not formed from the 
Greek, as the other did that it was not formed from the Latin. If 
the reader proceeds, he will find it manifest, beyond all question, 
that the general character of the English is to conform closely to 
the Hebrew in those passages where, the sense in all versions being 
the same, there is a partial difference in the turn and form of the 
expression, and that it frequently varies eithet from the Greek or 
from the Latin, or from both, so as to afford the clearest proof that 
it was not made mediately from them but directly from the He- 
brew. With all we know of Mr. Bellamy, we feel nota little sur- 
prized, that he should have ventured on an assertion, which the 
slightest examination would wholly disprove. 

Another of Mr. Bellamy’s methods of disparaging the authorized 
version is by general insinuations against the competency of the per- 
sons employed on it. ‘ It was well known,’ he says, p. ii., ‘ that 
there was not a critical Hebrew scholar among them.’ Again, 
‘the translators have left it’ (the authorized version) ‘ defective in 
mood} tense, person, gender, infinitive, imperative, participles, con- 
junctions, &c. and in many instances, almost in every page, we find 
verses consisting in a great part of italics, im some, a third part, and 
in others, nearly half,—so that the meaning of the sacred writer is 
by these interpolations always obscured, and in many instances per- 
verted.’ In another place, he says, ‘ For the most part, these italics 
are lamentable corruptions which pervert the sense of the original, 
make the sacred writer say what he never did say, and which, in 
things the most important, charge God with commands he never 
gave.—Had the Hebrew been critically understood by the transla 
tors, so as to have translated from it only, there had been no neces- 
sity for many of these additions im the text.’ p. xi. And he winds 
up all, with affirming, that ‘ in a number of instances the modern 
translations are no better than comments, which are as opposite to 
the sense of the original text as error ts to truth.’ 

Assertions of this nature, however calumnious, as they are not 
grounded on any particular instances, cannot be fully confuted with- 
out a distinct consideration of €yery text to which = may apply, 
that is, without going regularlythrough the Bible. We shall have 
a few words to say respecting the insertions in italics, before we 
close this Article. In the mean time, we desire the reader to a 
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ber that no insertion of any kind is made in the English Bible, 
which did not, in the judgment of the translators, appear necessary 
to express more dinly and fully the sense of the original Hebrew; 
yet these are represented by this daring perverter of the truth as in- 
terpolations, obscuring the sense, making the text speak what was 
never intended, and charging God with commands he never gave! ' 

But Mr. Bellamy is not more courteous to the other existing 
translations; ‘ since the time of Aquila, A. D. 128, (he says,) I do 
not find that the translators in any one instance have confined them- 
selves to the Hebrew only.’ p. x. And he makes it his own peculiar 
boast that he translates literally from ‘ the pure Hebrew text only.’ 
—p. 2. 

Pes his general manner, we readily comprehend what he means 
by translating from ‘ the Hebrew only’; namely, that he throws 
aside the assistance afforded by the best ancient versions, and attends 
solely to the Hebrew text. Now we have no hesitation in saying 
that, had our translators proceeded in this way, they would have 
forfeited that reputation for sound judgment and learning, which 
they have so justly established, and produced a version by no means 
entitled to that high character which the present bears. Let us re- 
collect a little how the matter stands. The Hebrew, in which the 
books of the Old Testament are written, has ceased to be the ver- 
nacular language of any nation for more than 2000 years; and, what 
is very different from the case of the Greek and Latin languages, of 
which abundance is come down to us, both in poetry and prose, we 
possess in the ancient Hebrew those books only which form the 
volume of the Old Testament. Under such circumstances, if we 
had no translatious of them, made in times when greater advantages 
for interpretation were afforded, than we now enjoy, we should fre- 
quently be at a loss to ascertain the true sense. Many words and 
forms of construction occur in these books, some perhaps only 
once, others not more than two or three times; and if we were left 
to discover the meaning of them either from the context, or from 
internal evidence, we should find the task of translating the Scrip- 
tures with certainty, often very difficult, and sometimes even im- 
possible. But, providentially, we possess, together with the Hebrew, 
several valuable versions of great antiquity, which accurately record 
the meaning of the original as it was understood in those early 
times, and therefore afford a most important guidance to us in inter 
preting it at present. We have, in the first place, the Greek version, 
well known by the name of the Septuagint, which has ever been 
prized most highly by both Jews and Christians as conveying gene- 
rally the true interpretation of the Hebrew. This version was 
made at a time (about B. C. 270) when the language of the Bible 
had scarcely ceased to be vernacular; for, although the Jews who 
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returned from the captivity used a mixture of the Hebrew and 
Chaldee, yet it is probable that some societies of them, who es- 
caped the general captivity by flying into neighbouring countries, 
still spoke the original language quite or nearly in its purity: or if 
the language was not at that time any where strictly vernacular, yet 
it had ceased to be so only for a short period : many writings in it of 
various descriptions then existed, no doubt, which have since been 
wholly lost, not to mention grammars, dictionaries, and other assist- 
ances for interpretation, remaining from the period when the lan- 
guage wasin use. Thus no reasonable doubt can exist that the au- 


thors of the Septuagint version possessed the means of making it 


most faithful to the original. That they really did so make it, is 
contirmed by the fact of its general reception amongst the Jews 
from the first, by its beg quoted by many early writers who had 
the best means of ascertaining its fidelity, and by the concurring 
opinions of all antiquity. But the circumstance which affixes as 
it were the seal of authority to the accuracy of the Septuagint ver- 
sion is, its being quoted by our Saviour and the inspired writers of 
the New Testament. We observe that Mr. Bellamy, with a view 
to his own purposes, strains every nerve to make his readers hold 
the Septuagint version in contempt, and catls that which we possess, 
the spurious Septuagint. Hard names carry no weight when un- 
supported by solid arguments ; and not a semblance of argument 
is produced by him to excite the least suspicion that the version now 
called the Septuagint is materially different from that which has 
always borne this name. We readily allow indeed that it is not a per- 
fect work : as it is the production of human beings, it contains errors 
and imperfections ; as it has been preserved by human means, it has 
suffered occasionally by negligence and mistakes of transcribers. 
But we speak the concurring sentiment of all learned men when we 
affirm that, taken as a whole, it has come down to us ima state of 
great purity and perfection; and that we have the highest possible 
authority for deeming it to convey, in the main, a faithful record 
of the true sense of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

But, in addition to the Septuagint, we possess other important 
assistances derived from antiquity for the interpretation of the 
Hebrew. We have the Samaritan version, made, as is thought, 
before the birth of Christ; the Chaldee Parapbrases, or Targums of 
Onkelos on the law, and of Jonathan on the prophets, being free 
translations of the Scriptures, made about the time of Christ; we 
have the Syriac version, made, according to constant tradition, not 
long after the time of the Apostles ; the Latin Vulgate, formed from 
St. Jerome’s translation from the Hebrew, which was-made at the 
close of the third century. We have also some scattered fragments 
of three translations of the Old Testament into Greek, all made “ 
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the second century severally by Aquila, Symmachus, and Theode- 
tion, together with versions of less antiquity into eastern and other 
languages ; all these, having been made, more or less, with advan- 
tages for the right as spe of the Hebrew Scriptures, far greater 
than any modern translator possesses without their aid, are justly en- 
titled to very great consideration. And a person who professes to 
translate from ‘ the Hebrew only,’ or who, in other words, wholly 
throws aside the valuable assistance of the ancient translations, pro 
claims in the outset his utter want of judgment, and tells the public 
that while he is attempting to execute av important work, he 1 

lects some of the most valuable meaus of executing it faithfully. 

We now proceed to a particular consideration of some of those 
passages, in which Mr. Bellamy, from his knowledge of the He- 
brew, professes to make discoveries of the true meaning of the ori- 
ginal, which have escaped the penetration of every former transla- 
tor. In doing this, we beg to remind the reader that im questions 
which concern the meaning of words in the dead languages, we can- 
not, in the nature of things, bring the point at issue to a mathemati 
cal demonstration, but must refer it to the common authority and 
consent of mankind. If, for example, Mr. John Bellamy should 
think proper in his wisdom to contend that the word niger in the 
Latin language signifies white, and not black, as has been univer- 
sally thought, and should pretend to prove that, in every passage 
where the word occurs in Latin authors, a much better sense would 
+e made by translating it white, than black, we could never prove 
to a demonstration that he 1s wrong: we could only plead the con- 
curring authority of all who have interpreted the word, to shew 
that it really signifies ‘ black,’ and that it is used with this sense 
wherever it occurs. 

The first passage to which we shall direct our attention is Gen. 
ii. v. 21, 28, where it has always been understood, that woman was 
formed by the Almighty from the side of man. The English 
translation, agreeing with every known translation, states that, 
after the Lord God had caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, ‘be 
took one of his ribs and closed up the flesh instead thereof; and the 
rib which the Lord God had taken from man, made he a woman 
and brought her unto the man.’ A beautiful reason is afforded in the 
words which follow, for this dispensation of the Creator, that it was 
designed as a symbol of the close and entire union that should sub- 
sist between a wan and his wife, who is bone of his bone and flesh 
of bis flesh, and that they two should be ‘ one flesh,’ That the in- 
fidel objector may have found matter for his seoffs in this, as in 
ether passages of Scripture, affords not the slightest proof that it is 
really deserving of ridicule, or that it records any thing inconsistent 
with reason or with the known perfections of the Deity. But our 
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present business is with the fact whether this is or is not the un- 
doubted sense of the original. Mr. Bellamy boldly affirms that it 
is not. ‘ A translation’ (he says) ‘ more foreign to the true mean- 
ing of the original could not have been given: and he therefore 
renders it in this improved manner— 

‘ Then he brought one to his side, whose flesh he had inclosed in her 
place. Then Jehovah God built the substance of the other, which he 
took for the man, even a woman: and he brought her to the maa.’ 

Before we proceed, we entreat the reader to pause, and reflect 
on what is involved in this assertion of Mr. Bellamy’s,—nothing 
less arrogaut, in fact, than, that all who have translated the passage 
before, whether Jews or Christians, have completely mistaken a 
plain historical passage, aud that he is the first person -who has 
discovered its true sense. Nor is this all. The fact of woman 
having been formed from the side of man has been universally re- 
ceived as matter of belief by Jewish rabbis and by Christian fa- 
thers, by all, in short, who have admitted the divive authority of the 
book of Genesis. But it must have been entirely on the declaration 
of this passage that sucha belief was ever formed. The universality, 
therefore, of the belief affords the fullest proof of the universal 
agreement which has prevailed respecting its sense. 

In order, however, to shew more fully that all who have had 
the best advantages for interpretation have agreed as to the 
meaning of this passage, we think it worth while to produce the 
rendering of it from the oldest versions. The Septuagint has 
"Erabe pilav tav wAeupdv auté xa) dverAnpace capxa avi’ duriic, xa 
§x0dd unoev wAcupay jy EAubey amo rs Addy eic yuvaixa. The Targum 
of Onkelos gives it, literally, according to the Latin words which 
follow.* ‘ Et tulit unam de costis ejus, et replevit carne locum 

jus—et edificavit costam quam tulerat de Adam in mulierem.’+ 

e Hebreo-Samaritan, Cepit unam de costis posuitque carnem 
pro eA—edificavit autem costam quam sumpsit ex Adamo, in 
mulierem. The Syriac—Sumpsit unam e costis ejus, et applicavit 
carnem loco ejus, et condidit costam quam sumpserat ex Adamo 
in mulierem. The Arabic—Extraxit unam costarum ejus, et 
obturavit locum ejus carne, et fubricavit costam quem acceperat 
(here ex Adamo is omitted) in mulierem. The Latin Vulgate 


* We here quote from Walton’s Polyglott bible. 

t It is worthy of remark that Mr. Bellamy, whenever it suits his purpose, considers the 
authority of Oukelus, conclusive for the meaning of Hebrew words. In a note on Ge- 
hesis iii, 22. after referting to passages in the Targums of Oukelos and Jonathan, he says, 
* as these two writers are allowed to have been the most eminently learned men a 
the Jews, and who lived when the Hebrew language was a national language; it is full 
authority to determine the meaning of the word,’ &c. bite Tac does he ever depart 
trom their authority by rendering passages differently from them? If what he says of 
theig avibority is true in one passage, it is true in all, q 
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—Tulit unam de costis ejus, et replevit carnem pro ed, et edifi- 
cavit Dominus Deus costam quain twulerat de Adam in mulierem. 
In addition to these, we have mentioned already the Greek transla- 
tions made in the secorid Christian century, of Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, of which some fragments only are preserved ; but 
it so happens that those fragments are sufficient to prove that they 
rendered the passage precisely in the same sense. ‘The translation 
of this passage by ‘Theodotion is extant, and he renders it precisely 
in the same words as the Septuagint. ‘Those of Aquila and Sym- 
machus are lost; but their translation of part of the next verse is 
preserved, which proves fully how they understood the preceding 
verses. For, in the expression of the next verse as it stands in our 
translation, ‘ therefore she shall be called woman, because she was 
taken from the man,’ they render the latter words, Ori ex re avdpos 
enon avty, which clearly proves that they collected from the whole 
passage that woman was formed from man. ‘Thus it appears that 
while in these ancient versions there was here and there a minute 
difference as to the words, there is a most complete agreement as 
to the sense, so as to shew that not the smallest doubt prevailed 
about the right interpretation at the times when those versions were 
formed. 

But Mr. Bellamy boldly flies in the face of all these authorities, 
affirms that he understands more of Hebrew than was understood 
by those concerned in framing former versions, and that he alone 
can give the true sense where they have all fallen into the grossest 
errors. Let us see how he proceeds. 

The words of the original are yny$yo mmx np, which is as lite- 
rally translated, as the words admit, ‘ and he took one of his ribs ;’ 
the words exactly correspond to the Latin words Et cepit (or tulit) 
unam de costis ejus, aud there is as little reason to doubt about 
the meaning of the Hebrew words as of the Latin. But, says 
Mr. Bellamy, mp" may be translated ‘ and he brought.’ ¢ It re- 
quires, he says, ‘ a word from the same root more consistent with 
the obvious and rational meaning of the passage: for this word 
varies in its application, as words vary in all languages.’ He then 
quotes Numb. xxiii. 16. for the signification ‘ he brought :’ ‘ there- 
fore, he proceeds, ‘ this clause will truly read, ‘ then he brought.’ 
We trust the reader will admire his logic, that because a word in 
one passage bears a peculiur sense, therefore it may be used in 
that sense whenever it occurs: but, in fact, he has made some mis- 
take; for in the only passage (Numb. xxiii. 18.) where he affirms 
that the word occurs in the sense of ‘ brought,’ it so happens that 
it does not occur at all. However, whether it be possible or not 
to adduce any single instance in which the word is rendered in the 
sense of ‘ bring,’ we are prepared to state most distinctly, on the 
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authority of all Hebraists, that its proper acknowledged sense is 


cepit, sumpsit, abstulit; it corresponds exactly to the Latin capio, 


and .we should as soon expect to see capio, followed by a or de, 
translated ‘ to bring to,’ as mpd followed (as it here is) by the pre- 
position d translated with that meaning. 

The next word nnx is allowed to signify ‘ one,’ ‘ unam,’ in the 
feminine. The ensuing word ynybyo is. manifestly composed of 
the preposition 0 a, ab, de, the plural noun in regimine *ny)y, 
‘ ribs,’ and the pronoun masc. post fixed ) ‘ his,’ the whole signi- 
fying ‘ from, or of, his ribs,’ corresponding exactly to the Latin 
* de costis ejus.’ Now, says Mr. Bellamy, in this place only, in 
all the Scripture, is the word yy rendered tq mean a rib.’ This 
assertion may be true; but then it should be remembered that all 
Hebraists and translators, anciént and modern, agree that it here 
does signify ‘ a rib,’ and Mr. Bellamy alone thinks that it does not. 
The root pbx, according to every Hebrew authority, signifies a rib, 
aside. Buxtorf says, Costa, synecdochicé latus, thence the side or 
chamber of a building, the beam of a building, which is, as it were, 
its rib; substructio, trabs substructionis. As to this sense ail 
authorities are agreed, and nothing more can be done than to 
place these on one side, and Mr. Bellamy’s assertion on the other. 
But he translates the preposition 0 before ynyy, ‘ to,’ instead of 
‘from,’ ‘ of ;’ and for so doing he does not pretend to assign any 
reason whatsoever. Now, if there be any thing established in the 
sense of Hebrew words, it is that 0 abbreviated for 10, has the gene- 
ral sense ‘ from,’ ‘ of,’ ‘ out of,’ a, ab, de, and that the contrary 
sense ‘ to’ is as opposed to it as light to darkness. We know not 
that any idiomatic use can be produced to justify, in a single instance, 
such a rendering; but if it could, we should hold that it would avail 
nothing to claim that sense for itim a plain sentence. Just asin the 
Latin prepositions, a and e; there may be particular idioms, a 
dextera ‘ on the right hand,’ e contraria paste, ‘ on the contrary 
side’; but who in his senses would therefore say that, in passages of 
plain construction, a and e may be rendered at pleasure, ‘ on,’ in- 
stead of ‘ from,’ ‘ out of’? We affirm then that, in rendering the 
words ‘he brought one to his side,’ Mr. Bellamy not only runs 
counter to all authorities, but departs from the regular established 
meaning of the words, insomuch that, if such a plan of proceeding 
be admitted, there can be no certainty in any language. 

The ensuing words m3nnn wa 720%, usually rendered ‘ and 
closed up the flesh instead thereof,’ Mr. Bellamy is pleased to trans- 
late, ‘ whose flesh he had inclosed in her place.’ What the sense of 
this is intended to be we cannot conceive; but that seems to form 
but a soul part of his consideration. We shall only state that there 
is not a particle of reason given by him for departing from the oe 
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ceived translation; that he renders the verb in the preterpluperfect 
tense, instead of the perfect, without the slightest authority; and 
that there is a complete absence of every word in the Hebrew, cor- 
responding to the pronoun relative ‘ whose,’ which he introduces 
into the translation. 

We proceed to the words of the next verse. nix conde myn 2% 
mowed oonn jo np> wwe voyn, which are rendered in our received 
version, ‘ and the rib which the Lord God had taken from man 
made he a woman.’ ‘The translation would have been more strictly 
correct, but perfectly the same in sense, in this form: ‘ and the 
Lord God formed the rib, which he had taken from the man, into 
woman,’ These Mr. Bellamy thinks proper to translate, ‘ Thus 
Jehovah God built the substance of the other, which he took for 
the man, even a woman.’ Now we venture to say that no transla- 
tion was ever made in any language more manifestly incorrect, or 
‘betraying more complete ignorance in the person who made it. 
The words which he renders, ‘ he built the substance of the other,’ 
are ypoym ne 2’. 12°, with the conversive vau, ‘ he formed, made, 
built,’ edificavit in the Latin. nx, which he translates ‘ the substance 
of,’ is, as we shall have to state hereafter, merely the mark of the 
accusative case. yyn, which he renders ‘ the other,’ is the same 
word which occurred in the preceding verse, signifying ‘arib.’ The 
reason assigned for this strange translation, follows. 

* The word ybyn is here rendered the rib, as above, instead of the 
other, viz. the other one, made like Adam. It is necessary to observe that 
the word nx, which comes before ybyn, is omitted in the common ver- 
sion. ybyn has the m to be rendered by the article the, viz. the other, 
meaning Eve.’ 

This is all that he says on the subject, and this is manifestly no 
reason at all. In fact the translation of the word rests entire/y on 
his own arbitrary assumption, and he might as well translate it a 
house, a tree, or any thing else. The words which follow, wx 
tan jonp> Mr. Bellamy renders ‘ which he took for the man,’ in- 
stead of ‘ from the man’, as in every other translation. We have 
already stated that the preposition to means ‘ from,’ a, ab, de; for 
departing from this meaning here he gives the following reason. 

* When the word 1p refers to, or is connected with a cause, or reason 
given in the context, it is rendered by for, because of. See Zach. viii. 10. 
“ Because of the affliction,” viz. because before these days there was no 
peace:—so in Exod, ii. 23. “* By reason of the bondage”— Dan. v. 19. 
“* For”—Jer. vii..7.“* Even for.”’ 

To this we answer, Ist, that it rests entirely on Mr. Bellamy’s 
gratuitous assumption as to the word being at all in this passage 
connected with a cause or reason assigned; no one besides 
him. bas ever seen any thing in the words but a simple state- 
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ment of the fact of the rib having been taken from the man. 2d. 
He is grossly mistaken in the very sense which he would impose. 
It is true that, in the passages at Zach. viii. 10. Exod, ii. 23. Dan. 
v. 19. 0 is rendered ‘ because of,’ ‘ by reason of,’ ‘ for;’ but then 
it is in a sense in which ‘ from’ may be substituted with perfect in- 
difference; for instance, Zach. viii. 10. ‘ From, or because of, the 
affliction —Exod, ii. 238. ‘ From, or by reason of, the bondage’— 
Dan. v. 19. ‘ From, on account of, for, the majesty which he gave 
him, all people—feared before him.’ ‘This will be completely evi- 
dent by turning to the passages with their context: and in the fourth 
text which he produces, Jer. vii. 7. the phrase is completely idio- 
matic, ow w obw o>, ‘ From infinite time till infinite time,’ 
rendered, in English phrase, ‘ for ever and ever.’ Indeed, where 
the Dictionaries refer to the sense of ‘ propter’ for this preposition, 
the translation might still be ‘ from’; as in Psal. civ. 7. referred to 
by Taylor. ‘ At thy rebuke they fled; at the voice of thy thunder 
they hasted away.’ This may as well be ‘ from thy rebuke— 
from the voice, &c. Indeed this is its stricter meaning, and as 
such it is given by Pagninus, 44 increpatione tua— 4 voce toni- 
trui tui, &c.—So in the Septuag. Axo exitisycews—ano Pwrys. 
On the other hand, as far as we understand Mr. Bellamy’s mean- 
ing when he translates, ‘ which he took for the man,’ he uses the 
word ‘ for’ in the sense of ‘ for the use, the help, the society of the 
man’—a sense of the word widely differing from that of the 
sages produced above, and for which, as the sense of the Hebrew 
1D, we are convinced that no single text can be produced. 

The remaining word, mwx), he translates ‘ even a woman; but 
he does not pretend to ussign even a single reason for departing 
from the version which all others have given, ‘ to or into a wo- 
man.’ ‘ He made—into a woman,’ formavit or edificavit in mu- 
lierem ; this is the obvious sense of mwx preceded by the preposi- 
tion 5—a preposition, the use of which in this and similar senses, 
is one of the distinguishing elegancies of the Hebrew language. 

We now leave the reader to his own opinion as to Mr, Bellamy’s 
having proved (as he says) from the original that all the translators 
have mistaken the true sense of this passage; or rather, (for there can 
be no room for difference here,) to his own astonishment at the 
effrontery which, on such grounds, and with such pretensions, bas 
ventured to make so gross a charge against them. 

We proceed to the passage immediately following, in which, also, 
Mr. Bellamy has made a new discovery of the sense. It is said, 
Gen. ii. y. 25. that Adam and Eve, when first created, were both 
naked, but, in the state of innocence in which they then were, ‘ were 
not ashamed.’ ‘This is the sense in which the words have been 
understood by all translators and interpreters, ancient and moders, 
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whose opinion on the passage is recorded. But, says Mr. Bellamy, 
all this has arisen from a mistake; the word mtomy, which has been 
rendered ‘ naked,’ ought to be rendered ‘ prudent;’ and, accordingly, 
he translates the passage ‘ now they were both of them prudent, the 
man and his wife.’ Many insurmountable objections (he says) pre- 
sent themselves to the sense commonly received. As he does not 
specify them, we shall not trouble ourselves with conjecturing to 
what he may allude, but shall only observe that we know of none 
which do not admit of the readiest answer, and that objections ten 
times greater may be brought against the strange sense which he 
would impose. ‘ The lexicon writers, (he says,) and, from them, 
the translators, have placed the word comp, rendered nuked, under 
the root my; but it certainly belongs to the root rw, from which 
come the words, subtil, craft, guile, and, in a good sense, wisdom, 
prudence.’ After producing some instances, m which Dry does 
bear this sense, he adds ‘ therefore it must appear that the self-same 
word cannot mean both naked and crafty.’ Now let us observe, in 
the first place, his expression ‘ the lexicon writers, and from them 
the translators’ have given the word the sense of naked; as if this 
sense had been given im modern times, and asif we did not possess 
translations made when the Hebrew was nearly vernacular, in which 
this sense is given. With regard to his assertion, that the word 
‘ certainly belongs to the root My,’ signifying craft, wisdom; he 
allows, indeed, that the lexicon writers, or, in other words, all the 
most learned Hebraists, place the word under a different root; but 
then he boldly affirms that they are wrong, as if he thought that his 
own would bear down every other authority. When, however, he 
asserts that the same word cannot signify both crafty and naked, he 
asserts what is contradicted by evidence, for it happens occasionally 
in all languages, that the same literal word, being derived from dif- 
ferent sources, bears two meanings completely distinct from each 
other. But that the word before us, oy, with or without the ser- 
vile }, does really signify ‘ naked,’ is placed beyond all possible 
doubt by a number of passages, in which, to substitute the sense of 
prudent or crafty, would wholly destroy the meaning. For instance, 
at Job i. 21. € Naked (conv) came I out of my mother’s womb,’ 
&c. What would be thought of the passage if thus translated, 
* Prudent came | out’? &c. Again, Job xxiv. 7. in the description 
of the wicked, ‘ They cayse the naked (Srv) to lodge without 
clothing.’ Again, v. 10. ‘ They cause him to go naked (Sv) with- 
out clothing.” What would be the sense of these passages if pru- 
dent were substituted for naked? Once more: After the command 
given to Isaiah (xx. 2.) to put off sackcloth from his loins, &c., it is 
added, ‘ and he did so, walking naked (7) and without shoes.’ It 
were endless to recite passages of this description, in which the un- 
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doubted sense of the word is ‘ naked,’ and in which it would be in 
contradiction to all sense, as well as in opposition to all authority, 
to give it the sense of prudent, which Mr. Bellamy has the conti- 
dence to say it can only bear. 

Our next instance of Mr. Bellamy’s new discoveries occurs at 
Gen. vi.6. The words of the original are O87 NS AWE DM CN 
va5 Six ayynt y1N2; thus translated in our received version, ‘ And 
it repented the Lord that he had made man, on the earth, and it 
grieved him at his heart.’ Mr. Bellamy contends that the sense is 
totally mistaken, and he translates the passage, ‘ Yet Jehovah was 
satisfied that he had made man on the earth: notwithstanding he 
idolized himself at his heart.’ 

In pretending to shew the error of the received sense he thinks 
proper to state as follows: 

‘This part of the history has been for ages resorted to by the ene- 
mies of revelation to prove that the Hebrew lawgiver did not write by 
inspiration, because it must be allowed that repentance cannot be ap- 
plied to God; he who is all perfection cannot do any thing to repent of.’ 

Mr. Bellamy is perfectly right in saying that the enemies of reve- 
Jation have endeavoured to throw discredit on the Bible, from the 
circumstance of repentance, and other human feelings, appearing 
to be ascribed to the Deity. But all such objections have been re- 
futed over and over, by explaining that the imperfections of lan- 
guage require that the great Spiritual Being should be spoken of 
in terms derived from earthly objects. No reflecting person ever 
supposes that when He is said to be angry, to awake to vengeance, 
to be grieved at the heart, to stretch forth his arm, to see, to 
hear, &c. He really consists of bodily parts, or is subject to human 
passions. The human parts and properties which are ascribed 
to him are merely used as symbols to express his power, omni- 
science, &c.; and He is said to feel human passions when his actions 
bear a resemblance to those of human beings when actuated by 
those passions. Thus the anger and grief of the Deity signify 
the displeasure due to sin and disobedience; his vengeance, the 
execution of those judgments which he has denounced against them. 
In a similar manner, when he is said to have repented, it is not 
meant in a human sense that he felt sorrow for what he had done, 
but only that he changed his outward conduct towards men, in con- 
sequence of their altered behaviour towards him, just as men are 
wont to do when they are actuated by a feeling of sorrow or repent- 
ance for what they have done. But after all, how does Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s translation get rid of the objection? He translates ‘ Jehovah 
was satisfied that he had made man on the earth.’ Now, in a lite- 
ral sense, to attribute satisfaction to the Deity, is as sree 
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with the perfection of his nature as to ascribe to him any other 
human passion or feeling. 

But to proceed to Mr. Bellamy’s proof of error. Let it be re- 
membered that in support of the received sense, there is the same 
concurrence of all authorities, ancient and modern, which we alleged 
in the former instance; that the Septuagint version, the Syriac, the 
Targum, the Samaritan, the Arabic, the Vulgate, besides every 
known commentator and interpreter, ancient and modern, are all in 
perfect agreement, all directly opposed to Mr. Bellamy. He makes 
an objection to the expressions ‘it repented the Lord’—* it grieved 
him,’ of which no schoolboy of a tolerable understanding would have 
been guilty. ‘ There certainly is no word (he says) in the original 
for the neuter pronoun it; with regard to the expression, ‘ it grieved 
him,’ ‘ a second error,’ he adds, ‘ is made, viz. the introduction of 
the pronoun of the third person, him, for which there is no autho- 
rity in the Hebrew.’ He is so profoundly ignorant of the plainest 
forms of speech as not to know that the impersonal expression, ‘ it 
repented the Lord’—* it grieved him,’ is merely another mode of say- 
ing ‘ the Lord repented’—‘ he grieved or was grieved.’ There are 
two words (he continues) in this vers¢ which have been misunder- 
stood and misapplied by the translators. The one nz, which, ac- 
cording to him, never bears the sense of repent; the other arm, 
which does not bear that of grieve. Inregard to the first he quietly 
allows that there occur, at least, sixty passages in the Bible in 
which the word is rendered in the sense of repent by our transla- 
tors—he might have added, by all translators, ancient and modern ; 
and we apprehend that this alone is conclusive as to its properly 
bearing this sense. But he spends much time in going through 
all these texts, and attempting to shew that, in each, the word com- 
fort should be substituted for repent. We need not say that his 
labour is altogether unsuccessful, unless indeed the success he aims 
at be to discredit the Bible, by making it unintelligible. For in 
stance, 1 Sam. xv. 29. ‘ The strength of Israel will not lie nor re- 
pent.’ How absurd must it be to say—‘ The strength of Israel will 
not lie nor be comforted? Or, Job xiii. 6.‘ 1 abhor myself and re- 

¢ in dust and ashes. —‘ I am comforted in dust mid ashes’! Or, 
y, Jer. xviii. 8. ¢ If that nation—turn from their evil, I will re- 
pent of the evil that I thought to do unto them.’— I will be com- 
forted of, of concerning, the evil’? &c. The case will be precisely 
similar in almost every one of the texts in which he would substitute 
comfort instead of repent, as the sense of =m. In fact his asser- 
tion that this word never bears the sense of repent, is contradicted 
by such proof, and such a mass of authority, that, even after all we 
have seen of Mr. Bellamy, we are really astonished at his having 
the hardihood to hazard it. 7" 
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The second word, which Mr. Bellamy affirms to have been 
wholly misunderstood, is axrm, usually translated ‘ He grieved 
himself,’ but which, as he maintains, signifies ‘ he idolized himself.’ 
He might as well have assumed any other meaning. According to 
all the highest authorities, the root 22 signifies simply ‘ to grieve ;’ 
in Hiphil, ‘ to cause to grieve, dolore afficere;’ and in Hithpael, 
(the form in which it here occurs) ‘to grieve within oneself,’ dolore 
se afficere, dolere apud se,’ as Simonis expresses it. 2¥¥, as a noun, 
in a sense derived from the former, signifies also ‘ an idol,’ quia, 
as Castelli says, molestiam affert cultoribus; and thence the verb in 
Hiphil sometimes signifies ‘ to worship an idol ;’ but to give the 
word in Hithpael the sense of ‘ to idolize oneself,’ (by which, we 
suppose, he means ‘ unduly to extol oneself,’) is not only to oppose 
decidedly every known authority, but to claim a sense'connected 
only in appearance with any of those which the root is allowed to 
bear. Me. Bellamy, however, is a contemner of all ordinary autho- 
rities ; we will therefore bring against him one which we know to be 
paramount with him; we mean, that of Mr. John Bellamy. The 
word 3xy occurs in Hithpael only once in the Bible, besides in the 
passage before us, ve ~~ XXXiv. 7.5 os there he translates it 

the very sense which, in the present text, he rejects as improper. 
‘ The ms of Jacob came from the field—and the men srioved 
themselves (vayvr’).’ Either Mr. Bellamy is right in rejecting the 
received sense of the word, or he is wrong. If right, why does he 
not reject it uniformly? If wrong, why does he reject it at all? What 
can be considered certain in language, if such arbitrary assumptions 
are allowed? and, above all, what is to be thought of a man who 
thus adopts in one page what he rejects as inadmissible in another? 

We have, perhaps, said enough of Mr. Bellamy's new discoveries 
respecting the meaning of Scripture. At the risk, however, of 
being tedious, we will advert, as briefly as we can, to another in- 
stance. It is a received part of scriptural history, Gen. xxii. 2. that 
the Almighty proved the faith and obedience of the patriarch Abra- 
ham by commanding him to sacrifice the child of his hopes; that 
the patriarch prepared to obey the divine command, and that, in 
consequence of his ready obedience, the great promise was made 
to him, that in his seed all the families of the earth should be 
blessed. Mr. Bellamy discovers that it is a grievous mistake to sup- 
pose that God commanded him to offer up his son, and affirms 
that ‘ this is one of the most unaccountable things in the sacred 
history, as it stands in the vulgar versions.’ Is it possible, he asks, 
that the all-perfect Being would require Abraham to put his son to 
death in direct opposition to His own commands respecting human 
sacrifice? ‘The answer to this is obvious, that the Deity did not 
intend the commanid to be executed, and that His whole design was 
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to prove the faith and obedience of the patriarch, which proof could 


not be afforded better than by a command against which all his 
feelings most strongly revolted. In support, however, of this ob- 
jection to the received sense, Mr. Bellamy contends that the words 
should be thus rendered, ‘ ‘l'ake now thy son—to the land of Mo- 
riah: and cause him to ascend there concerning the offering, upon 
one of the mountains which I shall mention to thee ;’ instead of the 
usual translation, ‘ Offer him up for a burnt offering,’ Xc. 

Now, let us consider with what palpable inconsistencies this new 
interpretation invests the whole varration. It is first stated (v. 1.) 
that God tempted or proved Abraham, which manifestly implies 
that some signal trial of his obedience was to follow ; then, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bellamy, there merely ensues a command of the 
plainest kind, and one which involves no trial, viz. to go with his 
son, aud offer sacrifice on a particular mountain. Abraham, how- 
ever, contrary to the divine command, (still according to Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s interpretation,) prepares to sacrifice Isaac ; the Deity ap- 
proves of his conduct in so doing, and says ‘ because thou hast not 
withheld thine only son, surely blessing I will bless thee,’ &c. The 
mere comparison of such a mass of absurdity with the plain narra- 
tive of the received versions, must convince every reader that the 
one cannot but be right, the other wrong. 

To come, however, to the words themselves 75”> mw anbym. The 
root my signifies generally ‘ to ascend.’ Hence mby ‘ a burnt 
offering’ from the ascent of the smoke, and nby> nbyn ‘ to cause to 
ascend (or to offer) for a burnt-offermg.’ But, says Mr. Bellamy, 
m>yd means ‘ concerning a burnt-offering.’ To this we answer 
that to give the preposition > the sense of ‘ concerning’ is very 
unusual, if at all admissible; and that every allowed principle of 
interpretation requires that words in plain passages should be taken 
in their ordinary sense. We answer further that we can produce 
a competent authority,—no less, in fact, than his own, to convince 
him that the received translation is right. For, in the same chap- 
ter, the very same words occur; and how does he translate them? 
not according to his new discovery, but exactly as they have always 
‘been rendered by others, and as they are rendered in our received 
version. Abraham found a ram fastened in a thicket by the horns, 
and, as Mr. Bellamy translates, ‘ he went and took the ram (andyn 
m>y>) and offered him for a burnt offering instead of his son.’ 
We have thus another unequivocal proof that Mr. Bellamy does 
not himself believe what he asserts respecting the error of the re- 
ceived translation ; for, within the space of eleven verses, he adopts 
that as right, which he had before condemned as wrong. 

Tt is unnecessary to trouble the reader with further details. We 
shall only add therefore that, iu every instance where Mr. Bellamy 
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has pretended to discover a sense of plain historical passages un- 
known to former translators, the effrontery of his attempt is fully 
equalled by the ignorance, inconsistency and incapacity which he 
displays in carrying it into effect. 

We now proceed to take a short view of his success in clothing 
the meaning of the original in an English dress, in those parts 
where he allows the sense to be the same as has been always un- 
derstood. His pretension, we have seen, is to give a close transla- 
tion of the Hebrew: the consequence is that, while he uses English 
words, he makes no accommodation whatever to English idiom ; 
and has, therefore, for the most part, produced strings of words, 
which scarcely deserve to be called English sentences. He has 
had predecessors in this way; among others, Henry Ainsworth, 
who, about the year 1639, published a version of the five books of 
Moses, the Psalms, &c. on a plan which he calls making Scripture 
its own interpreter, where, professing to render the Hebrew into 
English, word for word, he produces a version of so harsh and un- 
couth a description, that Lewis, in his history of English Transla- 
tions, (p. 353.) after giving a specimen, asks whether it can be be- 
lieved that Ainsworth was an Englishman and understood his own 
language! The case is precisely the same with Mr. Bellamy. 

Gen. ii. 3, 4,5. * Therefore God blessed the seventh day, and sanc- 
tified it; because, before it, he ceased from all his work; for God 
created, to generate. ‘These are the generations of the heaven and 
the earth, when he created them : on the day Jehovah finished, earth 
and heaven. Even every plant of the field, before it was in the earth, 
and every herb of the field before it grew: for Jehovah God had not 
caused rain on the earth ; moreover, nor a man, to till the ground.” 

Gen. ii. 23, 24. * And the man said; Thus this time, bone after my 
bone ; also flesh after my flesh ; for this he shall call woman; because 
she was received by the man. Therefore a man will leave, even his 
father, and his mother: for he will unite with his wife; and they shall 
be, for one flesh.’ ; 

In such passages as these (and we could produce them from 
every page) it would be often impossible for the English reader to 
comprehend the meaning of the original, unless he had the autho- 
rized version at hand to interpret that of Mr. Bellamy. How in- 
finitely inferior is a translation of this hard and dry nature, to that 
in use, where there is such an accommodation to the native idiom as 
to make the language easy and intelligible, and yet no essential de- 
parture from the original! But, independently of the general un- 
couthness of this absurd attempt to preserve the Hebrew idiom, 
Mr. Bellamy’s translation abounds with inconsistencies, impro- 
prieties, and alterations of the words of the authorized version mani- 
festly for the worse. _We will produce a few passages from the first 
chapter of Genesis, as specimens of the whole. 

VOL. XIX. NO. XXXVII. ® V. 1. ‘In 
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V. 1. ‘In the beginning God created the substance of the heaven 
and the substance of the earth.’ ‘ The substance of’ Mr. Bellamy 
conceives, he says, to be the meaning of the word nx which pre- 
cedes own and yon, ‘ the heavens and the earth.’ Now it is the 
opinion of Hebraists of the first authority that mx preceding a 
noun, after an active verb, is merely the mark of the accusative 
case. It is true that Parkhurst considers mx to mean ‘ the very 
substance of a thing,’ ‘ the,’ ‘ the very;’ but, allowing him to be 
right, the proper translation would be ‘ the very heaven and the 
very earth,’ ipsum ccelum et ipsam terram; not ‘ the substance 
of the heaven and the earth,’ an expression, from which would 
naturally be understood, not that the heaven and earth were 
created, but that the substance was created from which the heaven 
and the earth were afterwards formed. But let it be granted that 
Mr. Bellamy is right in his translation of this passage. We con- 
ceive no position will be more generally allowed than that the 
same word, when similarly applied in different passages, should 
be rendered in the same sense. Now what is the fact? The 
word, nx, occurs similarly applied in this very chapter more than 
a dozen times; and in no one instance, excepting this of v. 1. 
does he translate it ‘ the substance of,’ or give it any peculiar 
force. ‘Thus at v. 4. he doesnot say ‘ God saw that the substance 
of the light was good,’ but ‘ God saw that the light was good.’ 
Atv. 7. ‘God made the expanse ; at v. 16. ‘God made the two 
great lights,’ &c. Mr. Bellamy must either be right in the sense 
he contends for of the word nx, or he must be wrong. If wrong, 
why does he express it at v. 1.? If right, why does he omit to 
express it in all the other passages ? 

V. 3. ‘ Then God said, Be light.” Mr, Bellamy finds fault with 
the expression of the received translation, ‘ Let there be light,’ 
because, there is no authority for the word ‘ let’ in the original, 
and because, as implying permission, it is not applicable to the 
Creator. We have seldom met with a remark founded on more 
consummate ignorance. He does not seem to know that the 
word ‘ let’ is auxiliary in the form of the third person imperative 
in English, and that ‘ Be it’ and ‘ let it be’ are forms of expres- 
sion perfectly synouimous, permission being no more implied in 
the one than in the other. 

V. 5. ‘So the evening and the morning were the first day.’ The 
literal translation of the Hebrew is, ‘The evening was, and the 
morning was, the first day.’ As he professes to translate with 
extreme closeness, why has he deserted his principle here? 

V. 6. ‘ Be there a division between the waters, &c.’ The word 
which he translates ‘ a division’ is 5120, which is manifestly the 
participle benoni in Hiphil from 513 to divide; and the literal 
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rendering is, ‘ Be it (or let it be) dividing, or causing to divide, 
between the waters, &c.’ This is most properly expressed by 
our translators, ‘ Let it divide.’ Mr. Bellamy evidently, from 
sheer ignorance of Hebrew, mistakes 5120 for a noun substan- 
tive. 

V. 10. ‘ The conflux of the waters.’ The rendering of our trans- 
lators ‘ the gathering together of the waters,’ is much more sim- 
ple and agreeable to the original. 

V. 11. * The earth shall germinate grass.’ To say nothing of 
Mr. Bellamy’s not knowing a neuter verb from an active, how 
much more simple is our version, the earth shall ‘ bring forth 
grass’! 

Fruit yielding fruit after his kind, with its seed init. In the last 
words is a positive error, for he bas wholly omitted the relative 
pronoun Ww in the expression 13 wu Wwr. Our version rightly 
expresses it, ‘ Whose seed is in it or in itself” Mr. Bellamy has 
made a similar mistake at v. 12. 

V. 14. * Thus they shall endure for signs.’ The Hebrew word is 
a form of the verb mn ‘ to be’; which he translates, indeed, in all 
the contiguous verses, in the sense of ‘ to be’; but which he 
thinks proper in this place to render ‘ endure.’ This, instead of 
close translation, is more loose than could possibly be approved, 
even in one wlio did not make a peculiar boast of giving a close 
translation. 

V. 17. ‘Then God arranged them.’ Our translators, far more 
elegantly, ‘God set them.’ 

‘ For the light upon the earth.’ Here Mr. Bellamy shews his ut- 
ter ignorance of the plainest principles of Hebrew. ‘The word 
which he renders ‘ for the light’ is xm, which he evidently sup- 
poses to be a noun substantive vx light, with 5 ‘ for’ and 7 ‘ the’ 
prefixed. It happens, however, that there is no such substantive 
as 1's, signifying light in the Hebrew language. The word, in 
fact, is a verb, regularly formed in the infinitive in Hiphil, and 
signifying ‘to give or cause light,’ as our translators correctly 
render it. 

V. 20. ‘ The water shall bring forth abundantly the soul of life. 
Had Mr. Bellamy endeavoured to translate the verse into non- 
sense, he could not have succeeded better than he has done. The 
words 7m wp3, which he renders ‘ the soul of life,’ evidently mean 
‘ the living creature,’ the creature, or the ‘ moving creature that 
hath life,’ as our translation gives it. 

V. 31. ‘Thus God provided for all that he had made.’ Here is 
a needless departure from the original; which simply says 
‘ God saw all that he had made.’ 

From these examples, all occurring im a single chapter, our al 
s2 ders 
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ders will be sufficiently enabled to appreciate Mr. Bellamy’s pre 
tensions to an improved translation of the Bible. In a former pas 
sage, we alluded to his assertions respecting the words inserted in 
italic, as interpolations whiclf obscure the sense, make the Bible 
speak what it never did speak, &c. As this is a matter of some im- 
portance, we will trace these italics through a considerable part of 
the first chapter of Genesis; it will then appear that’ Mr. Bellamy 
himself has for the most part inserted the very same words which the 
authorized translators have done, although, far inferior to them in 
accuracy, he has often omitted to mark them as insertions; and, in 
some instances, where he has not made them, left the sense in per- 
fect obscurity. 

Gen. i. 2. Engl. Transl. ‘ Darkness was upon the face of the deep.’ 
Here Mr. Bellamy imserts the word was as necessary to the 
sense, but does not mark it as such by Italics. 

V. 4. 10. 12. 18. 21.25. 31. E.T. ‘God saw—that it was good.’ 
In all these passages, the original stands ‘ God saw 210 '2 ‘ that 
good.’ It was obviously necessary to express this Hebrew idiom 
by the insertion of the words ‘it was:’ and Mr. Bellamy finds it 
necessary to make precisely the same insertions. At v. 4, he in- 
serts the word ‘ was,’ ‘ that the light was good;’ and, in all the 
other verses, he inserts, as the authorized translators have done, 
‘ it was:’ but, with a carelessness which is quite inconceivable, 
he has marked only two out of the seven instances in italics. 
As the expression in all the cases is precisely the same, there is 
not a particle of reason for this distinction: we attribute it, in 
fact, to positive carelessness. But, we must again ask, is this 
the man to tax others with carelessness? and to improve upon 
the authorized version ? 

V.7. E.'T. ‘Waters which were under the firmament—waters 
which were above, &c.’ Here Mr. Bellamy jnserts were in each 
case, as our translators do, and marks it in italics. 

V. 29. E. T. ‘ Every herb—which és upon the face.’ ‘ Every tree 
in the which is the fruit.’ ‘The word in italics is inserted to make 
the sense clear in both these clauses. Mr. Bellamy makes the 
same insertions, but does not mark them in italics. 


V. 30. E. T. ‘ Wherein there is life.’ Mr. Bellamy inserts the ‘ 


verb in the same manner as our translators, and in this case, 

differing from the last, he does notice it in italics. 

There remain two instances in which our translators have made 
insertions of more importance, and which, as will be seen, are 
clearly necessary to prevent ambiguity. The first is at v. 16. ‘ And 
God made two great lights, the greater light to rule the day and the 
lesser light to rule the night: he made the stars also.’ Here the 
words he made are obyiously inserted to preclude the ambiguity 
which 
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which would exist without them, since it might appear that the verb 
‘ to rule’ governed ‘ the stars, as well as ‘ the night ;’ ‘ to rule the 
night; the stars also.’ Now, as the meaning of the original is clear, 
and it was the purpose of the translators to convey the meaning to 
the English reader, we consider their insertion of these words as a 
proof of the judgment with which they proceeded. But, if this could 
admit of a doubt, Mr. Bellamy’s translation will be sufficient to 
prove the point. It stands thus, ‘ God made two great lights— 
the lesser light, to rule the night; also the stars.’ Here that am- 
biguity is most apparent, which it was the object of our translators 
to remove. The second instance is of a similar description. 
v. 2). God says, ‘ Behold, I have given you every herb bearing seed,’ 
&c. then, after several intervening clauses, at v. 30.‘ I have given 
every green herb for meat.’ Here, in consequence of the distance of 
the verb ‘ | have given,’ v. 29. from the words which it governs, 
‘ every green herb,’ the translators have not left it to be understood, 
but have most properly supplied it for the sake of clearness. Mr. 
Bellamy, on the contrary, has not supplied it, and has left the sense 
perfectly unintelligible; for he has placed a full stop at the end of 
v. 29. and rendered 30 as follows—‘ Aud to every beast of the 
earth, also to every bird of the heaven, yea to all moving on the 
earth, in which is the soul of life ; even every herb, for food: and 
it was so.” So much for Mr. Bellamy’s insinuations respecting the 
insertions in italic ! 

But Mr. Bellamy particularly plumes himself on his attention 
to punctuation. 

‘ I have paid,’ he says, (Introd, p. xi.) ‘ particular attention to the 
punctuation. In the common version, we frequently find it so neglected 
that the first proposition is made to run into the second, and the second 
into the third, by which the true sense is not known. I have therefore 
closely adhered to the Hebrew punctuation, which will be found to 
add great light to numbers of passages hitherto obscure.’ 

We will give a few specimens of his skill in this department. 
The following passages are pointed exactly as they appear in his 
book. 

‘Gen. 1. i, In the beginning God created, the substance of the hea- 
ven, 

4. And God saw, that the light, was good: thus God divided, the 
light, from the darkness, 

10. And God called, the dry land, earth. 

ii. 10. And a river went forth from Eden; to water the garden: 
which from thence divided ; and became, four heads.’ 

These specimens (and similar ones pervade the whole work) are 
sufficient to shew the valuable fruits of Mr. Bellamy’s particular 
attention to this part of grammar. We know not that, in any book 
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of any kind, we ever saw a system of punctuation so decidedly ab- 
surd. We have been accustomed to suppose that the stops should 
be so placed as to guide the eye to a clear view of the meaning of 
a sentence: Mr. Bellamy’s ru/e seems to be quite the reverse, if he 
act by any rule; viz. to place them so as to confuse and obscure the 
sense in every possible way. Here are nominatives disjoined from 
the verbs with which they agree, verbs disjoined from the accusatives 
which follow them, clauses broken in the most portentous manner 
without the slightest reason. We beg our readers not to believe that 
he has followed, as he asserts, the Hebrew punctuation. His sys- 
tem, we can confidently assure them, is entirely Ais own ; and when 
he states that he has ‘ adhered to that of the Hebrew,’ he only shews 
that his knowledge of Hebrew punctuation is on a par with his 
knowledge of the meaning of Hebrew words. He imputes neglect 
on this head to our translators; we can only say that they have suc- 
ceeded infinitely better by neglecting the subject than he has by pay- 
ing it particular attention. 

We had intended a few remarks on some of Mr. Bellamy’s notes, 
but our decreasing limits warn us to contract our plan. We shall 
therefore only observe that they are for the most part full of posi- 
tive assertions without proofs, and written in a style which clearly 
evinces that the writer holds in sovereign contempt every opinion 
but his own: he is besides so rambling and desultory that we have 
not always the advantage of duly appreciating his arguments, be- 
cause it is impossible to understand them. In his very first note on 
Gen. i. 1. for instance, he enters into a long discussion to prove 
that no plurality is implied under the word Elohim. 


‘ The manifest error made by those who have pleaded for the plura- 
lity of Elohyim, God, is that they have not observed the distinction 
between polytheism and personality. By polytheism must necessarily 
be understood a plurality of gods; but by personality, consistently with 
the obvious meaning of the word, ne such an idea as a plurality of 
gods can be formed in the mind. This error has been confirmed by 
the very improper understanding and customary application of the 
Latin word persona.’ 


He then proceeds to state that, when the Latin was a living lan- 
guage, the word persona meant a character or office; ‘ but has 
so far degenerated into tangible materiality, that, instead of its being 
used as it was anciently, it is applied to mean the material body of 
man.’ We hope the reader comprehends it. Mr. Bellamy, how- 
ever, does not wait for this, but rapidly starts off to a discussion of 
the antiquity of the Hebrew language and its connexion with the 
Arabic; which has just as much to do with the immediate subject 
of the note as a dissertation onthe north pole. At Gen. ii. and iii. 
he considers the scriptural accounts of the temptation and of the fall 
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as allegorical, an opinion which has been often maintained. It will 
not be suspected that he produces any new arguments in favour of 
it, or that he presents those on which he rests in a very striking or 
intelligible form; at the same time, he takes especial care to 
place in the foreground the stale objections of infidelity to the 
received meaning. On a former occasion* we were led to notice 
these arguments, when they were pursued to a much greater length 
than they now are. We donot hear that the disciples of this school 
are on the mcrease ; and therefore we shall not trouble our readers 
or ourselves by engaging in the discussion. 

On Abraham’s temptation, Mr. Bellamy observes— 

‘ It appears by the common version that all the nations of the earth 
were to be blessed, because Abraham had hearkened to the voice of God. 
But, as this is contrary both to Scripture and reason, it will also appear 
plain that the translation of this clause is not consistent with the ori- 
ginal. We cannot hesitate in concluding that the happiness or blessing 
of any nation or individual never depended on the obedience of Abra- 
ham ; viz. because he had hearkened to the voice of God.’ 

Now it is well known to every reader of Scripture that the bless- 
ing to be conferred on all nations was never understood to depend 
on Abraham’s obedience or disobedience. The promise of a Re- 
deemer had been made in express terms long before ; and it de- 
pended on Abraham’s obedience, not whether that promise should 
be fulfilled at all, but whether it should be fulfilled in his line, or 
in any other line. This is as clear as words can make it in the re- 
ceived version. Gen. xxii. 16, 17, 18. Because thou hast done this 
thing, in blessing I will bless thee, &c. and in thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed, because thou hast obeyed my voice.’ 
We find it difficult to attribute these gross misrepresentations to 
mere ignorance or negligence; there seems to be direct malice 
against the Holy Scriptures. 

We now take our Save of Mr. Bellamy with a hope that we 
shall never have to attend to him again on any similar occasion. 
We live in an age, in which, in every department of literature, shal- 
low pretenders are endeavouring to impose upon the world a per- 
suasion that they are deeply and profoundly learned. Many deplor- 
able examples have come within our notice, but none more striking 
than this before us. We never witnessed an instance in which a per- 
son has undertaken an important work with loftier claims, but with 
more slender qualifications. Still we do not think that we should 
have bestowed so much notice upon Mr. Bellamy, if the subject in 
which he engaged had been merely literary. We might then have 
suffered him to enjoy tranquilly a character, if he could have ob- 
tained it, for superior erudition. But, since he has thought proper 
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to make those Holy Scriptures, which are the groundwork of our 
faith and hopes, the subject of his fanciful interpretations, and to 

ursue a course which obviously tended to impair the reverence, and 
shake the confidence of the public in the truths derived from them, 
it appeared to us that we should be wanting in our duty if we did 
not examine his pretensions, and endeavour to prevent his seducing 
any one into unfounded doubts respecting the certainty of received 
scriptural interpretations. 

There is one subject to which we think it right again to allude 
before we close ; we do it, we confess, with some anxiety, and 
with feelings of real respect towards those concerned. We speak 
of the list of subscribers to Mr. Bellamy’s publication, which, as 
we have said, includes the names of many members of the Royal 
Family, of several of the nobility, of the dignified clergy, and other 
respectable individuals. It is well known that, when illustrious and 
honourable names appear in a list of subscriptions to a work, they 
are usually reputed to convey the approbation of those individuals, 
and have therefore the direct effect of recommending it to the pub- 
lic. We venture then respectfully to ask, is it fitting that such a 
work as this should continue to go forth thus sanctioned and recom- 
mended? We do not wish a single name to be withdrawn solely 
on our representation; but we do most earnestly hope and trust 
that the attention of those who have patronized the work will be 

articularly called by it to its general nature and tendency, and that, 
if they should find our strictures to be well founded, they will seri- 
ously consider the propriety of continuing their support. 





ADDENDUM 
to the Article on Light’s Travels, p. 204. 


Since our Article on Captain Light’s Journey in Egypt and 
Nubia was printed off, a very curious discovery has been made re- 
specting the bones found in the sarcophagus of the pyramid of 
Cophrench. Major Fitzclarence, in his journey overland from 
India, reached Cairo shortly after the opening of this pyramid 
had been accomplished by Belzoni; and, with the zeal and enter- 
prize incident to his profession, he determined to enter into the 
pyramid, and examine, for himself, the wonders of the central 
chamber, so recently laid open. With less reverence, perhaps, for 
the august repository of the mighty dead than might have been felt 
by a contemporary of the Pharaohs, he brought away a few frag- 
ments from the domus exilis Plutonia, and among the rest some 
small pieces of bone, one of which proved to be the lower extre- 
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mity of the thigh bone, where it comes in contact with the knee 
joint. This singular curiosity was presented by Major Fitzcla- 
rence to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, who submitted it 
to the inspection of Sir Everard Home. 

Sir Everard, entertaining no doubt of its being part of a human 
skeleton, took it to the Museum of the College of Surgeons, that, 
by adjusting it to the same part of different sized skeletons, he might 
be enabled to form some estimate of the comparative stature of the 
ancient Egyptians and modern Europeans. Ov a closer and more 
laborious examination, however, the fragment was found to agree 
with none of them ; and it finally appeared that, instead of forming 
any part of the thigh-bone of a human subject, it actually made part 
of that of a cow. 

This discovery, it must be admitted, somewhat deranges our 
previous speculations on the original destination of the pyramids. 
The large sarcophagi, (and mdeed we always considered them as 
unnecessarily large for the human figure,) instead of being the de- 
positories of the remains of the kings of Egypt, would now appear 
to have been hollowed out and sculptured with such extraordinary 
skill and pains to receive the mortal exuvie of the tutelary deities ; 
and those immense masses, in which they were intombed, to have 
solely owed their boundless cost and magnificence to a reverential 
regard for ‘ the brutish forms’ of Apis or Osiris. Unless indeed, 
(which we do not think at all improbable,) the fanatic sovereigns of 
Egypt, like the wretched devotees who, to steal into heaven,— 

* Dying, put on the weeds of Dominick, 
Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised,’ 
chose to be placed in the same sarcophagus with their gods, 
either to share their earthly honours, or to ensure their divine 
protection. 

That human bones will be found in this solemn chamber of 
death, we in no wise doubt ; meanwhile, it ought to excite no sur- 
prize that Mr, Belzoni should consider the small fragment of which 
we have spoken as belonging to a human body, since it required all 
the practical knowledge of the College of Surgeons to ascertain the 
subject of which it once formed a part. 
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A complete Survey of Scripture Geography: containing an Historical Ac- 
count of the Primitive Nations, and of all the Countries and People mentioned 
in Sacred History. To which is prefixed, an Introductory Essay, concerning 
the Origin, Occasion, Character, and Meaning of each Book or Writing in the 
Holy Bible; wherein also the most difficult Subjects of the Mosaic History are 
clearly and fully confirmed by Physical Reasons and Proofs, deduced from the 
present Improved State of Science; with a List of Texts, Versions, Para- 

hrases, and Targums, in all Languages into which the Holy Writings have 
eo translated or converted. By Thomas Heming, of Magdalen Hall, Oxon. 
Illustrated by a set of Maps and a Chart of the World. Royal 4to. 3!. 10s. 

*.* The Survey of Scripture Geography is sold separately from the Atlas. 
11, boards, and 1). 5s. half-bound. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Concise Description of Endowed Grammar Schools in England and Wales. 
By Nicholas Carlisle, F.R.S. M.R.1.A. and. F. and S8.S.A. Very elegantly 
printed, with Fac-similes of Seals, &c. ¢ vols. 8vo. 2l. 16s. boards. Large 
paper, 4l. 4s. boards. 

art IX. of Picturesque Delineations of the Southern Coast of England. 
Engraved by W. B. Cooke and G. Cooke, from original Drawings by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. and other eminent Artists; containing East and West Looe, 
Cornwall; Ilfracomb, North Devon; and Tintagel Castle, Cornwall; with, 
Vignettes of the Logan Rock, Cornwall, and Cowes. Castle, Isle of Wight. 
Prints 9s. 6d. proofs 18s. 

The Scientific Tourist through England, Wales, and Scotland : in.which the; 
Traveller is directed to the Beauties and principal Objects of. Antiquity, Art, 
Science, the fine Views and Situations, &c. worthy of notice or remark ; in-: 
cluding the Minerals, Fossils, rare Plants, and other Subjects in Natural His- 
tory, divided into Counties. By T. Walford, Esq. F.A.S. and F.LS.. 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. boards, and with coloured plates, 14s. 

Thanet and the Cinque Ports; consisting of Views of all the Churches, 
Castles, Vestiges of Antiquity, singular Residences, &c. in Margate, Broad- 
stairs, Ramsgate, Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romney, Rye, Winchelsea, and 
Hastings ; accompanied with Historical, Topographical, and Antiquarian De- 
scriptions, as well as. Particulars of the Agricultural Products and Natural 
History of the Tract described. The Descriptions by E, W.. Brayley, and the 
Engravings by W. Deeble. With vignette titles, a map, and 103 elegant en- 
gravings.. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 11. 18s. 6d. demy 8vo. 3l. 1s. 

Planta’s new Picture of Paris. 8s. 

Peak Scenery, being the first of a Series of Excursions in Derbysbire. By 
E. Rhodes. Part I. demy quarto, 1l. 4s.. in royal 4to. 11. 14s. and in imperial 
4to, with India proof plates, Sl. 

A General History of Malvern, intended to comprise all the Advantages of 
a Guide, with the more important Details of Chemical, Mine ical,:and 
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Statistical Information. By John Chambers, Esq. Crown 8vo. 9s. Demy 8ve. 
with five plates, 15s, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Journal of Travels in the United States of North America and in Lower 
Canada, perfurmed in the Year 1817, by John Palmer: containing Partuculars 
respecting the Price of Land and Provisions: Remarks on the People and 
Country, &c. &c. Bvo. 12s. 

Letters from Illinois. By Morris Birkbeck. 8vo. 5s. 

Travels through the United States of America, in the Years 1806 and 1807, 
and 1809, 1810, and 1811; including an Account of Passages between Ame- 
rica and Britain, and Travels through various Parts of Britain, Ireland, and 
Canada, with Corrections and Improvements till 1815. By John Melish. 
With Plates. 8vo. 8s. 

Narrative of a Journey in the Interior of China, and of a Voyage to and 
from that Country, inthe Years 1816 and 1817; containing an Account of the 
most interesting Transactions of Lord Amherst’s Embassy to the Court of 
Pekin, and Observations on the Countries which it visited. By Clarke Abel, 
F.LS.- Illustrated by Maps and other Engravings. 4to. Sl. 3s. 

Spanish America; or a Bestsigsien, Historical, and Geographical Account 
of the Dominions of Spain, in the Western Hemisphere, continental and 
insular; illustrated by a Map of Spanish North America, and the West India 
Islands; a Map of Spanish South America, and an Engraving, representing 
the comparative Altitudes of the Mountains in those Regions, By R. H. 
eee aes Captain in the Corps of Royal Engineers. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

ards. 

A Journey through Asia Minor, Armenia, and Koordistan, in the Years 
1813 and 1814. With Remarks on the Marches of Alexander, and the Re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand. By John Macdonald Kinneir, Esq. With an 
original Map, illustrative of the Marches of Alexander, Xenophon, Julian, and 
Heraclius, engraving by Arrowsmith. 8vo. 18s. 

Greenland, being Extracts from a Journal kept in that Country in the 
Years 1770 to 1778. By H. E. Saabye. ‘To which is prefixed, an Introduc- 
tion, containing some Accounts of the Manners of the Greenlanders, and of the 
Mission in Greenland, with various interesting Information respecting the 
Geography, &c. of that Country, and illustrated by a Chart of Greenland. 
By G. Fries. Translated from the German. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Observations on Greenland, the adjacent Seas, and the North-west Passage 
to the Pacific Ocean, made in a Voyage to Davis’s Strait, during the Summer 
of 1817. By Bernard O'Reilly, Esq. 4to. 2. 2s. 

La Scava; or, some Account of an Excavation of a Roman Town, on the 
Hill of Chatele in Champagne, between St. Dizier and Joinville, discovered in 
the Year 1772. To which is added, a Journey to the Simplon, by Lausanne, 
and to Mont Blanc, through Geneva. By the Author of Letters from Paris 
in 1791—2, the Praise of Paris in 1802, a Slight Sketch in 1814, and Twe 
Tours in 1817. (S. Weston, D.D. F.R.S.) 8vo. 6s. 

The Travels of Marco Polo, a Venetian, in the Thirteenth Century. Trans- 
lated from the Italian, with Notes. By William Marsden, F.R.S. &c. Illus 
trated bya map. 4to, 2l. 12s. 6d. 

A Journey to Rome and Naples, performed in 1817. By Henry Sass, Stu- 
dent of the Royal Academy of Arts. 8vo. 12s. 

Travels from Vienna through Lower Hungary; with some Account of 
Vienna during the Congress. By Richard Bright, M.D. 4to. 41. 4s. 

* bm Stranger’s Guide to the City of New York. By E. M. M. Bluut, of New 
ork. 
A aew Picture of Rome. By Marien Vasi. 12s. 
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